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TO 

E. F. W. 

It may not be impossible that the mysterious forces which 
go into the making of man and woman are so adjusted that the 
woman has in her constitution more of that which, in this book, 
I have called "Love," and man more of that which I have called 
"Duty." So that, in the union of the two, the one would be a 
spiritual complement to the other, and the union itself a nearer 
approach to perfect humanity than could be found in either 
man or woman alone. If this be so, it would be the appointed 
mission of woman to cultivate love as her highest goal: for only 
through it could her human duty find truest womanly utterance. 

Love has ever been your mission and your goal. In memory of 
this love, and of its powers towards the accomplishment of human 
ideals, and of the strength it gave me for the fulfillment of this my 
task, I dedicate this book. 



PREFACE 

A PAET of the subject-matter here presented was delivered 
in the form of lectures at Harvard University, before a 
general academic audience, during the spring of 1908. The 
chapters which connect themselves in particular with these 
lectures are the following, — "The Romantic Mission," 
"Romanticism and Symbolism," "Romanticism and Na- 
ture," "Romanticism and the Fairy Tale," "Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, the Golden Age and the Blue Flower," and 
"Patriotism and Cosmopolitanism." 

In the preface an opportunity is offered to the author to 
express his gratitude to those friendly agents who assisted 
him in the making of his book. 

Were it possible for me to weigh rightly my indebtedness 
to all those critics and writers who preceded me along the 
path that I have traveled, many would come in to claim 
their share. To these I can tender only a general acknowl- 
edgment. I am, however, under special obligation to 
individuals. I am indebted to Professor Charles H. Grand- 
gent of Harvard University for reading the entire book in 
manuscript and for friendly criticism. I am indebted to 
Professor Bugen Kuhnemann, Visiting Professor from 
Germany at Harvard University during the academic year, 
1908-9, for reading, in manuscript, those portions of the 
book which have to do more in particular with Philosophy, 
and for suggestions made to me. And I am especially 
iadebted to my friend. Doctor Harold deW. Fuller of 
Harvard University, for faithful assistance rendered me in 
the final revision of the language of the book. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 

November, 1909, 
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INTRODUCTION 

This book deals with the past and with the present, with 
the Romantic School in Germany and with Romanticism as 
a phase in human life. 

There is only one work in the English language which 
treats the Romantic School in Germany in any compre- 
hensive manner. It is a comparatively recent translation 
(1902) of George Brandes' work, Ben Bomantische Skole i 
Tyshland, a noteworthy book, distinguished by originality 
of conception and treatment, as are most of the products 
that have come from the pen of this gifted critic. It is 
through this book that the English speaking world of 
to-day is molding its ideas in matters of German Romanti- 
cism. Since its first appearance in Denmark and in 
Germany, in 1873, a vast historical and critical literature 
dealing with .one or another phase of Romanticism has 
arisen. The new historical facts gathered during the last 
thirty-five years have greatly diminished the value of 
Brandes' work for us to day. Also, it must be stated that 
Brandes' method of treatment and attitude of mind led 
him often to sacrifice truth to picturesqueness of style, and 
judicious judgment to an unhidden antipathy to things 
romantic. I have endeavored to avoid all disputes; hence 
neither George Brandes nor the names of other critics with 
whom I happen to disagree will appear ia the following 
pages. It wiU be found, however, that I differ from 
George Brandes in many important points. 

In one matter we must from the outset take a decided 
stand. It has to do with the title, "The Romantic School 
in Germany." Much confusion prevails in England and 
America concerning this title, — a confusion early intro- 
duced, in particular through Heine's Die Bomantische 
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INTRODUCTION 

Schule (1832), and strengthened by the translation of 
Brandes' work; for he likewise uses the title incorrectly. 
A distraction must be made between earlier romanticists 
and later romanticists, between Fruhromantik and 8patro- 
mantik. Only the Fruhromantik is entitled to the name 
"Eomantic School." This School stands absolutely by 
itself. I have closely adhered to this distinction. The 
names of ' Brentano, Amim, Kleist, Hoffman, Werner, 
Uhland, Heine, have, therefore, found no place in this 
volume. Eesemblances between these later writers and the 
earlier ones can only be treated successfully in a second 
additional volume. 

Of the larger German works that deal with the School 
two stand out conspicuously, — Rudolf Haym's Die Boman- 
tische Schule (1870) and Ricarda Hueh's Bluthezeit der 
Bomantik (1899). They are the two leading works to-day 
on the Romantic School in Germany. They are absolutely 
dissimilar: Haym's book is the work of an historian; 
Hueh's that of a writer of belles-lettres. 

There are few books in the world of historical scholarship 
written with the comprehensive thoroughness, critical in- 
sight, and well balanced judgment which distinguish the 
work of Haym. Though written in 1870, it is still the most 
authoritative guide to-day, which every serious student of 
the period must consult. We are told that the author 
devoted ten years to the work. Ten years ! How can we 
ever hope to produce such works in America, where one 
year seems a long time for writing a book, and where, after 
the second year, our friends put their heads together in 
whispering wonder at our slothf ulness ? Haym's work has 
the abiding qualities of a truly great scholarly work. Un- 
fortunately, as is often the fate of books that aim to be 
complete, there is something about Haym's Bomantische 
Schule which makes it not an easy book to read. This has 
been my experience as a University student, and as a 
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University teacher giving instruction in the history of this 
period. Few students take kindly to this book; still fewer 
think well enough of it to own a copy. It is a work of 
reference closely packed with facts, adapted for the special- 
ist rather than for h^m who is stiU a learner. And for the 
public, it is a closed book, 

Huch's Die Bluthezeit der Bomantik is as great a book 
in its way as that of Haym, and yet as different from it 
as two books written on the same period of literature can 
possibly be. It is not the work of an historian but that of 
a poet, of a poet who entered with her whole soul into the 
literary works of the romanticists; who became saturated 
with them; and, then, conceived anew this great mass of 
material, with a rich imagination and a mind keen in its 
grasp of fundamental ideas. Her work has, in some parts, 
the ease and grace of a literary essay, the delight of the 
academic litterateur who has become tired of the dry-as- 
dust specialist. Since its appearance, critics and lovers of 
German romanticism have split into two camps, one flying 
the flag of Haym, the other that of Huch. But the gulf 
that separates pure literature from scholarship is so wide, 
and the difficulties of transforming one sphere into the 
other so hopelessly great, that Riearda Huch has not escaped 
severe criticism. It is said that there lies a belletristic 
ghtter upon the whole work ; to use one of the many beauti- 
ful words of the author, an " Erinnerungsgoldglans" has 
woven itself into the fabric of this book, which sprang from 
the poetic moods and sweet remembrances of a mind 
romantic itself. 

I have striven for a middle ground. The results to which 
I have been led are essentially founded on the works of 
the authors themselves ; these I have endeavored to under- 
stand in their historical setting and their relation to our 
own time. Had I written the book in the German language 
for the German nation, it would have been different; for 
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then I could have taken much for granted and could have 
counted on a larger number of initiated readers. But since 
this book is written for a world in which German literature 
is a foreign literature, my aim has been to bring this period 
to the knowledge of those who do not know it, to students, 
cultivated readers, and the thoughtful public in general; 
and to give them the leading contours of what I have seen 
and felt and reflected upon in communion with the ro- 
mantic writers and in consultation with a large historical 
and critical literature, with an eye to ideas and principles 
and values. 

Since every age must interpret the past from the new 
point of vantage that it has reached, and since every critic 
must be the exponent of his age, a second motive for 
writing this book associated itself with the one just 
stated. All over the Western world a renewed interest 
in romanticism has arisen during the last decades. In 
Germany a great many young writers have appeared who, 
with much enthusiasm, have talked about the coming of a 
new era of romantic glory. Some of these have connected 
themselves with their grandsires, the writers of the School, 
to whom they have instinctively turned as to a source of 
inspiration and power. Scholars, too, have been involved 
in this new wave of interest. The works of Tieck and 
Novalis and Wackenroder and the Schlegels have been 
taken from their shelves, and many new investigations into 
the lives and doings of these writers have been made. 
Many a monograph has appeared on the Romantic School 
in Germany with the stamp of recent years upon it. And 
also in England, France, and America romanticism has 
demanded recognition in art, literature, philosophy, and 
life. Yet along with the renewed interest in romanticism, 
almost simultaneously with it, and quite in recent days, an 
opposition to romanticism has arisen, more decided than 
for many a year. A demand is becoming louder in certain 
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literary quarters for a new art built on "classic" ideals. 
The magic word "classicism" with all the charm of remi- 
niscences that it awakens is sounding alluringly on our ears. 
What is the meaning of this new wave of romanticism? 
What makes man romantic from time to time? Is there 
anything of an enduring value in romanticism? If so, 
let us hold fast to it that it may never again depart, if not, 
let us throw it overboard for all time, and start a new and 
better way through which humanity may reach higher 
levels. These are the questions which have been my con- 
stant companions during my inquiries into the lives and 
activities of my chosen romantic writers. It is the Eo- 
mantic School in Germany with which I am in particular 
dealing, but the subject is broader and is not limited to 
any period or any nation. The questions, what romanti- 
^oism is and what its meaning is for us to-day, are vital 
questions to the whole literary world, — ^vital questions for us 
to-day, and for us in America. And no set of romantic 
writers furnish a better basis by which Romanticism as a 
general literary phenomenon may be tested, weighed, and 
judged than this same German School. It occupies a unique 
position in the romantic literature of the whole of Europe. 
For its value resides not so much in its poetic achievements 
as in its propaganda as a romantic movement. In no group 
of writers do we find romanticism developed with so charac- 
teristic decisiveness and conscious many-sidedness, and set 
forth with so critical analysis. A full presentation of the 
Romantic School in Germany with all its needed details 
puts us in possession of material which neither the works 
of the English nor those of the French could furnish so 
well, for the purpose of determining the errors that ro- 
manticism committed in the past, its lasting values, the 
promises it holds out to our present-day, and the place it 
occupies in those spheres of literature, art, and life in which 
man seeks to realize the highest "human" ideals. 
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What boots to us the poet's song, 

Fine secrets of his heart 

Through love's delights or labors long 

Wrought into perfect art, 

Tea, though of genius begot. 

What boots the poet's song, 

If it ennobles not? 



ROMANTICISM AND THE 
ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY 

CHAPTER I 

ROMANTICISM^ CLASSICISM AND HUMANISM 

I HOPE my readers will pardon another attempt to settle 
the weighty and venerable case of "Eomanticism" versus 
"Classicism," these two grim ghosts of the past that have 
stalked with might through the nineteenth century, and 
have puzzled many a clear head. And I hope I may be 
pardoned for the word "Humanism," which, in most recent 
days, has been on the lips of many. Methioks it is a good 
omen that this word is now being repolished with new 
meaning. It shows that there is a new awakening, a stir 
of new thought. Present-day philosophers have had a good 
deal to say on this subject, but the word does not entirely 
belong to philosophy: the literary critic may also have 
his little say; for literature deals with life, and this life 
is the life of humanity, and only through humanity can 
we come to humanism. 

I 

The more one studies romanticism the stronger grows 
the conviction that it is not merely a passing phase of this 
or that literature, but arises out of a lasting, fundamental 
trait in human nature. This fundamental trait was not 
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merely in the great romantic movements of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, but was always, wiU always be, 
and unhappy is the period when it is not. This needs some 
explanation, and in order to enter at once into the heart 
of the matter, I venture to add the seemingly paradoxical 
statement that likewise classicism is founded on a funda- 
mental human trait, and that this trait was not merely 
during the flourishing eras of the Greeks and Romans, but 
was always, will always be, and unhappy is the time when 
it is not. 

When we come to fundamental traits, we must be very 
wary, for almost anything is easier of comprehension than 
the fundamentals of things. "We have a great love for 
fundamentals, and like to air our knowledge of them 
whenever we can; and, surely, I shall not be the first 
champion in this matter, for throughout the nineteenth 
century we have been invited to feast on the fundamentals 
of romanticism and classicism. Nevertheless, much as has 
been said on the subject, we know that we are far from 
being agreed on the true meaning and carrying power of 
either of these two terms. The names of so totally differ- 
ent writers as Byron and Tieck, Scott, Wordsworth and 
Novalis, Shelley and August Wilhebn Schlegel, Victor 
Hugo, Tennyson and Rossetti, Maeterlinck and Gerhard 
Hauptmann could be cited as witnesses. They are all 
romanticists, yet we cannot state just why. But the 
strongest proof to me of how little we actually know about 
Romanticism and Classicism considered as lasting human 
traits is the actual existence to-day of a powerful antago- 
nism between the advocates of the one form and those of 
the other. So great is at times this antagonism as to 
threaten the overthrow of the opponent's claims altogether, 
and, with them, the fundamental human traits on which 
these claims rest. Were we absolutely agreed on the funda- 
mentals of romanticism and -classicism, I question whether 
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we should then be quite so bitter in our opposition. 
We are, at the present moment, again seriously concerned 
in the time-honored question: "What is romanticism?" 
Not so much because of the new romantic flutter which has 
agitated us during the last decade, nor because we secretly 
expect a still greater romantic wave immediately to follow ; 
but because to-day, more than for many a year, there is 
among us a fierce struggle between the two fundamental 
human traits on which romanticism and classicism rest. 
Ther e is a struggle between Heart and Head. It is in 
every domain: whether we^turn to science or literature or 
art or history or religion or education or philosophy or 
society, — everywhere we find two parties warring against 
each other, one representing the intellect, the other the 
heartr Each one has staked out his territory, and protects 
rtr^th might and main against the approaches of his 
adversary. In the domain of literature, with which we 
are now concerned, we find the following general condi- 
tions. Throughout the nineteenth century, by gradual, 
steady increase, the world of reality has opened its fas- 
cinating realm to us, has taught us its truths, and has led 
us to — respect the value and sternness of "facts." Yet 
these facts are forcing themselves upon us in ever increas- 
ing legions, with such persistency, and such downright 
crudity that many thoughtful minds have become weary 
of them. Along with this stream of facts, there have been, 
throughout the nineteenth century, waves of an emotional 
life, thrown up by the large romantic movement which 
"Hourished at the beginning of the century. From time to 
time these waves have risen to impressive proportions, and, 
ia our most recent days, have given us even what might 
be called a romantic renaissance in Maeterlinck, Haupt- 
mann, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and a host of smaller 
writers. Some of the products of the best of these writers 
are notable literary products ; others, however, are so f an- 
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tastic, so extravagantly impressionistic, and so outspoken 
in their assertions of the poet's instinctive rights to literary 
freedom, that many of our saner minds have turned also 
against this romanticism. Voices are being heard from 
time to time which are demanding a higher art than a 
blind adherence to mere facts or a capricious freedom in 
matters of emotion can give us. It is said that romanticism 
has gone to seed, that the nineteenth century has sucked 
its vitality, and that we are now in need of an art with 
classic standards, criteria, ideals. Here is the new parting 
of the way. Whither shall we go? Is it true that the 
nineteenth century has sucked the vitality out of romanti- 
cism ? Is it true that our age is ripe for an art with definite 
classic standards? We must make a fresh attempt to 
understand romanticism; and this we can do only by re- 
turning to the fundamental human traits on which it rests. 

There ^T^~two-strangely organized tempers in man, in 
the 'physieal-and-psyehie^man", which have exerted, and will 
ever exert, a most powerful influence on his whole history. 
What these tempers truly are, I confess, I do not know: 
nor do I think that any psychologist or psychophysicist 
could fully tell. All we know is that they exist ; and I am 
perfectly willing to declare myself in this matter a prag- 
matist, by taking these things at their "cash value." 
However, I can somewhat describe them, and, since they 
are perfectly familiar to all of us, I expect no difficulty. 

They are not faculties but tempers, and, as such, closely 
knit together with the texture of our constitution, varying 
with each individual, even with each age. They are tem- 
peramental attitudes of the mind regarding the world of 
matter and that of the spirit. They have, therefore, both 
an outer and an inner side, so to speak, — an jmpirical 
and anjd ealistic sid e. One of these tempers shows itself in 
an interest on the part of manjsjaind in the tangible and 
visible; in what can be clearly understood and reasoned 
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out ; in what lies in broad daylight ; in accuracy and logical 
demonstration 5 in common-sense Tightness; in the useful, 
practical, expedient, scientific; in the real, every-day world; 
and, on its more idealistic side, ia order, symmetry, pro- 
portion, restraint, sobriety, in obedience to an ideal stand- 
ard, m—dutjf. We may call this the legal ^;emper. The 
other temper shows itself ia an interest, iooFso much ia the 
tangible as such, as in the immediate effect the tangible 
has on the mind, — in sensations and feelings, in emotional 
impressions, in the~'mdividual, 'personaf, and instinctive; 
and, on its more idealistic side, ia freedom, in the imagiaa- 
tive, unreal, ia aspirations, hopes, beliefs, ia profound 
emotional values, in sympathy, in aU true soul experiences, 
ia the sense of the infinite, in — love. This may be called 
the sympathetic temper. / 

We all kaow tKeseliwo temperamental forces well. They 
are as old as man, and we find them mentioned together 
in the oldest human manuscript. When the writer of the 
Biblical Proverbs said: "Let not kiadness aad truth for- 
sake thee, ' ' he meant these two. They are the transforming 
agents of all our faculties, giving them tone and color, 
iavestiag our imagination and our will, even our fleetiag 
moods, with their essence. Yet they rarely ever harmoni- 
ously blend, but war agaiast each other. We wonder 
sometimes how they can peacefully exist together in one 
body. Like two iadependent, individual egos, apart yet 
inseparably linked together, they live within us, reacting 
upon the outer world, anu forming with it relations of 
sympathy or antinathy . At one time, they cause us to 
stretch out our arms in love and sympathy for the whole 
world, happy in the joy of personal liberty and the oneness 
of all things, and, at another time, to draw tight the cruel 
reins of self-restraint for obedience' sake, for the sake of 
order, society, law, or for the very outer world, which is 
so, and no whit different. 
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Sometimes they rule alternately and with sternness for 
long periods until one overcomes the other. We make 
laws and write them down carefully in our statute books, 
with due regard to logical clearness and precision of lan- 
guage, priding ourselves in having found the absolute 
truth. Yet there lives in man's mind an undefinable, 
purely ideal priuciple which we call justice. Hidden 
beneath the surface of consciousness, it wells up occasion- 
ally, clashes against the written law, and will, if resisted, 
overturn entirely, as during the French Revolution, the 
existing order of society. "We make creeds in which we 
embody, in fixed, intellectual terms, our religious beliefs, 
teach them to our children, and build churches on their 
strength ; and yet there lives in man an unwritten religious 
instinct, which he quietly harbors in the bosom of his 
heart until the time comes when, as during the Reforma- 
tion, a new form of religion, founded on a new creed, is 
established. We make works of art, and write poetry on 
established models, according to well-defined, generally ac- 
cepted priuciples ; yet there comes a time when the iustinct 
for new expressions and new forms of beauty, ever sleeping 
in man's mind, arises into consciousness, and, as in the 
case of the German Storm and Stress, a revolt against 
established rules breaks out. 

These two temperamental forces are the parents of 
classicism and romanticism. And since they are funda- 
mentally bound up with man's whole nature, it follows 
that classicism and romanticism are also fundamental, ac- 
companying man throughout his life's history. There are 
a variety of terms which can be appropriately used to set 
off the one from the other. They are not interchangeable, 
and one set of terms cannot be substituted indiscriminately 
in place of the other; yet a common bond unites them all: 
Head and Heart; Intellect and Feeling; Reserve and 
Passion; Selection and Sympathy; Restraint and Enthusi- 
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asm; Obedience and Freedom. But for the purpose of 
literature on its highest levels, no two words appear to 
me so significant and full of meaning as these two : Duty 
and Love. Classicism_is-iQunded-oa-duty;_ romanticism on 
love. The fiiirnieaning of these words will become clearer 
to us in later pages. 

II 

It is the province of literature to represent life. That 
is, its province is the revelation, in beauty of form,' of the 
life, being, essence, soul, meaning, entity of the world or 
any independent part of it. It is the life of the world, 
not its structure, that literature deals with. How a thing 
is made and what it consists of, or what function it serves, 
does not primarily belong to literature, but to science. 
Science deals with the world of facts, literature with its 
life. To be sure, the poet needs also facts (and to these 
facts the modern man will tenaciously cling) ; but it is 
not for them but for the life imbedded in them that 
literature lives — a truth to which we must return anew 
again and again. The scientist takes man and dissects 
him iato minutest parts, inside and outside, bones, cells, 
nerves, muscles, gray matter and blood, even his acts and 
thinking processes, his moral, intellectual, and ssthetie 
reactions upon the outer world; but the poet takes man and 
depicts him in his verse as a separate entity, as a distinct 
being, for his very existence' sake, for the life that is in 
him and the relation of this life to other lives. 

No two poets will, however, look upon the world, will 

'On the relation between the beauty of form and the beauty of 
spirit I have expressed myself in The New Constructive Criticism, 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Vol. 
XXn, pp. 421fE. and in Das Aestetische Symbol, ZeitscKrift fiir 
PHlosophie und philosophische Kritii, Vol. CXXX, pp. 49fE. 
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see its life, in exactly the same way. They will view life 
either from a more "legal" or a more "sympathetic" 
standpoint. In so much as the poet leans toward legality, 
he will be a keen observer of the external world, and, in 
this respect, come closer to the scientist : his studies of life 
will be in intimate accord with underlying laws or with 
distinct characteristics as they are deducible from the 
observations of many like objects. If it be man that he 
seeks to put on his canvas, he will give us one that the 
common sense of the intelligent community will at once 
recognize as a man they know and are accustomed to deal 
with. His art may be close to life's reality and give us 
in detail the actual man as we meet him on the street; 
or his art may be idealistic and give us the higher man 
as he should be or might be, the typical man as the Greeks 
have so well depicted in their great art ; or a representative 
man of his own social class in whom the characteristics 
of many have found most perfect expression; or a man 
shapen in obedience to some other definite laws, which the 
poet has derived from the empirical world. 

On the other hand, in so much as the poet leans toward 
the sympathetic side of life, he will feel himself bound by 
no limitations of the empirical order of things, except only 
in so far as it serves his own inner life. He will be in- 
fluenced only by his own individual experiences, independ- 
ent of any accepted external order, or accepted abstract 
law. Life, entity, being, soul, spirit will appear to him 
free and borderless ; he will see a wide, unexplored, infinite 
world behind the visible things, with infinite power and 
possibilities. And he, the artist, will believe himself vested 
with uncommon powers to perceive these infinite possibili- 
ties. Intellect suffices him no more, feeling steps in its 
place, and takes leading command. "The heart," says 
Novalis, "is the key to the world." The outer world, as 
such, loses its significance, and becomes a world of spiritual 
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things seen by instincts and intuitions; it loses its fixity 
and enters into a state of flux, in which new things arise 
ab initio; it is a seething, creative world, in which our 
desires, hopes, aspirations, longings take bodily shape, 
transforming under their sway the world we are accus- 
tomed to see into a world of imaginative beings. 

We may consider these two mental attitudes from yet 
another point of view: on the one side is the world "I 
think;" on the other, the world "I feel;" and in the 
middle the world "I will." "When I think, I must have 
something to think about: things of the outer world, or 
conditions, or ideas founded on these things make up 
the material. But when I feel, I do not feel about things, 
but things about make me feel. I deal not with things 
but with states of the mind, with a subject world of 
emotional experiences. Since, in this latter case, I am 
dealing with states of mind, I am, as it were, one step 
further removed from the external world than when I deal 
with ideas of things, and, being further removed, more 
within the border lines of my inner life, I am nearer that 
other world of infinite freedom which stretches out beyond, 
— I feel myself free. My mental states are, as it were, 
waves of the ocean of infinite soul-life. On the other hand, 
when I deal with ideas of things, I am closer to the external 
world, and, if I make an attempt to reach out for an ideal 
beyond, I cannot do so on the waves of feeling, but only 
through a slow process of reasoning in obedience to definite 



"We may also observe stages of development in these two 
temperamental attitudes. I may "think" or "feel" only 
superficially: that is, I may be satisfied with the first 
sensations of the outer world (intellectual impressionism), 
or with the first ripples of emotions in the inner world 
(emotional impressionism) . Or I may insist on penetrating 
deeper into life on the external as well as on the internal 
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side. With my intellect I may analyze carefully the outer 
world (naturalism), or through logic obtain the type which 
underlies the individual object (typical art), or the 
universal laws applicable to each form (the forms of 
classic, idealistic art) . And with my feeling I may allow 
the ripples to swell until they touch more and more the 
ocean of infinite life (various forms of romantic art) . We 
are concerned here more in particular with these deeper 
processes of thought and feeling. 

This "legal" and this "sympathetic" temper in man 
are, then, we are now agreed, the two chief forces that 
shape his art. If we wish, therefore, to define romanticism, 
or obtain a knowledge of the meaning of romanticism as 
a movement in literary history, we must return to these 
forces and seek it in them. 

Ill 

It is, therefore, unsatisfactory, if not misleading, to say 
as some critics have been fond of saying ever since Heine's 
The Romantic School, that romanticism is a return to the 
Middle Ages. Even the further additional information 
that it is a return to the spirit of the Middle Ages fails 
to bring us nearer to the truth. It is indeed true that 
many of the romanticists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were fond of medieeval life with its chivalry, 
adventures, mysticism, and religion ; yet there are qualities 
in mediaeval life, salient and decisive qualities (asceticism, 
for instance), which are foreign to these romanticists. 
Besides, there were romanticists of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries who did not return to the Middle Ages 
(not even to its chivalry) ; and there were romanticists 
preceding the Middle Ages; and there were romanti- 
cists immediately following the Middle Ages (in the period 
of the Renaissance) who were disdainful of mediaevalism ; 
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and there are romanticists to-day whose writings bear no 
distinctive mediaeval markings; and there may be romanti- 
cists some time in the unknown, remote future, so far in 
advance of the spirit of the Middle Ages as to make a 
general definition of romanticism, based on medisevalism, 
seem a laughable, romantic extravagance. 

We might,. with almost equal propriety, say that romanti- 
cism is the return to the spirit of the Greeks. For, though 
we have accustomed ourselves to think of the Greeks as 
the bearers of Hellenic culture, of that type of mind which 
has expressed itself in restraint, reason, measure, sym- 
metry, soberness, in the noble form of human perfection 
reached in obedience to a type, in the form-beauty of their 
plastic art, in the Parthenon-crowned Acropolis, in the 
measured dialogue of Sophocles' dramatic art, in the logi- 
cal precision of Aristotelian philosophy, — ^there was a long 
period preceding this culture, in which not classicism, but 
romanticism was the controlling cultural element. There 
was a period of emotional enthusiasm, of lyricism, of music, 
of mysticism, of orientalism, of dreams, of symbolism, — 
the time when giants and centaurs and satyrs and fauns 
and gorgons and erinyes had their sway, when the 
Hellenes had a sense of the infinite which no chisel could 
shape into form, when their dramas were music-dramas 
which arose out of the dance and music in honor of Diony- 
sus. Dionysus! That is the word which expresses Greek 
romanticism in its fundamentally primitive form. Hymnal 
bacchanalia, dance orgies, drunken revelry's noisy songs, 
dithyrambic lyric shouts accompanying the ceremonies in 
honor of a god were the first romantic outbursts. Dionysus 
stood for much in the mind of the ancients. He was the 
god of the free spirit, a very old god, who had come from 
far away. He was the god of Wanderlust, who had come 
from the Orient, the land of tales and wonders. He was 
the wine god, the first cultivator of the grape, whose juice 
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dispelled men's sorrows, making them forget that they were 
only children of this earth. He was, with Apollo, the 
god of prophecy. He was the god of nature, who called 
man to the mountains and woods, who opened his heart 
with longiugs for more life, for the infinite, for the border- 
less beyond, there, in the mysterious night time, on Mount 
Cithteron and on Mount Parnassus, around the fire of 
sacrifice, with songs and music and plays, with weeping 
and laughter, with rage and dreamy forgetfubaess. Is this 
not all romantic ? And the same romanticism continued 
as the Greeks in the glorious fifth and fourth centuries of 
their history reached the height of Hellenic culture, only 
in altered form, subdued, restrained, held in bounds in 
obedience to definitely formulated ideals which in time 
had gained supremacy. 

Friedrich Schlegel, the doctrinaire of the romantic 
school in Germany, with a profound insight into the spirit 
of Greek life and art, had seen this, too. "In Sophocles' 
temperament," he says, "the divine intoxication of Diony- 
sus, the masterful ingenuity of Athena, and the calm self- 
possession of Apollo were blended in equal proportions. ' ' ' 
And this same romanticism continued after the decline of 
Greek culture and was handed down the ages. 

But it is much better not to speak of romanticism as 
the return to the spirit of any particular period of history, 
neither that of the Greeks nor that of the Middle Ages. 
Eomanticism, in its true essence, is more than the return 
to any particular past period. It is the return to the ever 
living eternal spirit itself, the same that God breathed 
into man's heart in the garden of creation. It is man's 
return to himself, to one of the well-springs of his life, to 
the receptive, non-critical, emotional side of his nature. 
Romanticism is the cultivation of the free world of the 

*Cf. Veber das Studmm der griecMsehen Poesie, in Jugendsohriften, 
edited by Minor, Vol. I, p. 140. 
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spirit in art and life. And tMs free world of the spirit 
had its well-springs in man's heart always. In the days 
of Oriental glory, in the days of the Greeks and Romans, 
in the Middle Ages, in the Renaissance, in Shakespeare's 
day, in the great romantic movement of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and in our own day. Only it 
appeared never twice in the same form, it differed with 
each age and the culture of each age and the racial differ- 
ences of each age. Nor was it ever the same in any 
individual, but differed as individual temperaments dif- 
fered, and in particular it differed according to the pres- 
ence or absence of the other half in human make-up, the 
scientific, critical, legal, intellectual half. The emotional 
side in human nature rarely ever appeared alone, but 
always in mixture with the intellectual, however diminutive 
this latter ingredient may, at times, appear to be. Infinite, 
therefore, is the variety of romantic forms, and, while we 
can point out the underlying general principle and define 
romanticism as the cultivation of the free world of the 
spirit, no particular romanticism is defined by it, nor the 
romanticism of the Romantic School in Germany, to which 
these pages are devoted. 

IV 

"What position shall we now take? Shall we abandon 
ourselves to a world of the spirit which knows of no limita- 
tion, cultivating those waves of feeling which ripple over 
the consciousness of our souls whenever we come in contact 
with the outer world ; or shall we, with greater faithfulness 
to the world of facts and logical processes of reasoning, 
hold fast to definite ideals of what is right, true, and 
beautiful? Shall the heart rule or the head, enthusiasm or 
restraint, the dreams of the mystic or the claims of tradi- 
tion, ' ' love " or " duty ? ' ' Both certainly answer to definite 
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human needs. There can be only one answer. It seems 
ahnost too elementary to ask the question. Of course we 
want hoth: we want to catch the waves of emotion, and 
yet hold them in suspension. "We want a world of freedom, 
yet also one of restraint, a world of restrained freedom, of 
organized liberty, of directed spontaneity, a world in 
which the untrammeled spirit is guided by laws, in which the 
instinctive feeling of the fleeting moment has been trans- 
formed into the life of humanity, significant and enduring. 
Elementary and simple as this may seem to be, for the 
purposes of art it is most complex. An harmonious union 
between these two forces has been successfully accom- 
plished by artists only at the best periods in man's history. 
Following persistent temperamental differences, and often 
impelled by the influence of a feverish reaction against 
preceding art forms, writers have been led into extremes, 
and have cultivated forms of art in which liberty passed 
into license, and restraint into dogmatism. To establish 
a perfect harmony is indeed not easy, for it requires 
the molding together of the whole man in the fullness of 
his spiritual possessons, the marshaling of all those 
forces, which, existing separately in the minds of this or 
that individual, live united in the body of the whole of 
humanity. An art which has for its ideal this complete 
humanity, this blending of man's best fruits of rational 
thought with the best fruits of emotional life can have 
only one name. It is not Classicism, nor yet Romanticism 
as such, but — Humanism. In humanistic art the free world 
of the spirit, life's enthusiasm, the poet's love for the 
great world of beautiful things are held in suspension by 
ideals formed in obedience to laws that regulate the being 
of humanity at large. In the best humanistic art, individ- 
ual art has become humanized, that is, the wealth of the 
free individuality has yielded to the commonwealth of 
humanity. 
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Yet the actual harmonious interpenetration of our two 
chief forces in this humanistic art is only a theory, and 
will ever remain a theory. "We cannot and should not 
reduce it to fixed laws. Ever varying will be the combina- 
tions. And among these combinations are also classicism 
and romanticism. "We may have a classic-humanistic or a 
romantic-humanistic art. When, in this humanistic art, the 
emotional life or the intellectual life bubbles over, in a 
manner sufficiently conspicuous to be easily recognized, we 
call the one art romantic, the other classic. Often, however, 
romanticism or classicism is not humanistic: forgetful of 
the claims of the other half of humanity, the writer culti- 
vates his intellect or his emotions in a one-sided fashion for 
the law's sake or for freedom's sake. In such a case some- 
thing objectionable associates itself in our mind with these 
two terms. "We are dealing with imperfect art forms, with 
pseudo-forms or forms that have lost their vitality; and 
then we are far away from humanism. 

We must dismiss these evil associations which cluster 
about the words romanticism and classicism in our minds, 
dismiss what we like to repeat so glibly about the dead 
abstractness of the eighteenth century classicism and the 
wildness and f antasticalness of nineteenth century romanti- 
cism. There is nothing intrinsically evil in these art forms, 
no more than there is in the fundamental human tempers 
on which they rest. Neither is entitled to rank above the 
other. Neither is good nor bad. They are of equal value, 
as the hours of the light and the hours of the night are, 
to use this figure, to the completed day. We need the light 
for clear vision, for an orientation of the world in which we 
live, for a clear perception of our duties as members of 
society, for a life devoted to wholesome activity; and we 
need the hours of the night for the preservation of energy, 
for wise passiveness, for solitude, for play and recreation, 
for solemn communion and devout meditation. There is 
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nothing intrinsically weak or sicMy in romanticism, nor 
strong, youthful, or sound in classicism (so often said), but 
both may become weak and sickly, if their natural limita- 
tions are disregarded, as the man who works not only dur- 
ing the hours of the light, but also during the night, or he 
who sleeps not only in the night, but also in the daytime — 
est modus in rebus. There is soundness and joyousness in 
Homer and Sophocles, and also in those portions of Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Victor Hugo, Novalis, Tieck, Rossetti, 
Tennyson, Gerhard Hauptmann, in which man's emotional 
nature and his intellectual nature are blended in romantic- 
humanistic proportions. 

Often the production of the desired humanistic result is 
entirely a matter of quantity, as it is with a given spice to 
produce the right flavor. This is a source of much per- 
plexity. Some phases of human life are best treated in a 
romantic, others in a classic style, just as some phases are 
best treated by the art of sculpture, others by painting or 
music. Everywhere there must be the spice of romanticism, 
for everywhere there must be passion, enthusiasm, faith 
and love; but — how much of this spice for this lyric, how 
much for this drama, how much for the literature that is 
to represent the life of our day? 

May we not now justly question the views of those who 
hold that romanticism is over? Can it ever be over? Not 
romanticism is over, but old forms of romanticism may be 
over, and diseased romantic forms, and those surging waves 
of rampant individuality which of late years have sorely 
tried our calmer minds. Here the parting of the way, here 
the reason for renewing our interest in the meaning of 
romanticism. 

Far be it from me to join the idle cry of modish lamenta- 
tions over our impoverished present-day literature. There 
is much that is good, much that points to the coming of 
what is better. Blind should we be, however, were we to 
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shut our eyes to the much that is not good. We live in a 
shallow age sorely lacking in fervor and profundity of 
emotional life. And -we live in a chaotic age, which has 
no high standards, no high criteria, no chastened idealism. 
We drift on a broad sea without rudder or anchor. Much 
of what we produce to-day is not literature at all. Art's 
province is, as I have endeavored to point out, the repre- 
sentation of the life of the world, its soul, meaning, spirit, 
entity. This life the great bulk of our literature fails to 
give us, but, under the influence of our empirical, material- 
istic, scientific methods of thought, imposes upon us only 
its outer shell, the hardened crust of life. Our literature 
has degenerated from art to photography ; and to this outer 
crust, the spirit, without which man, somehow or other, 
cannot live, is artificially attached in the form of sensa- 
tions. A goodly portion of our literature of to-day is 
photography and sensation — the lowest forms of the in- 
tellectual and emotional sides in human nature. And 
when literature rises to the dignity of art, the same general 
characteristics cling to it, an undisciplined, misdirected, 
impoverished emotional life on the one hand, and a too 
close adherence to the realities of life on the other hand. 
Or, under the guidance of a deceptive finer taste, arid of 
genuine passion, we cultivate an art form distinguished by 
cleverness of word and phrase. We need standards to-day, 
which may lead us to a true humanistic art. And for such 
an art we need genuine romanticism, genuine passion, high 
waves of poetic enthusiasm, and, along with this romanti- 
cism, we need a genuine classicism, a noble restraint, a 
wise adjustment, a chastened obedience to high human 
ideals, a sense of "social" duty. 

From this point of view, I invite my readers to the 
study of the romanticism of the Romantic School in Ger- 
many. It is a point of view which approaches our writers 
with sympathy, for, this is my conviction, no individual 
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writer, no period of literature, can be understood or valued 
unless it be with heart-felt sympathy; and it approaches 
our writers with a definite critical standard, for we must 
assign to them a right place in history, must view them 
from the position where we stand to-day. If we approach 
them in these ways, they will return to us true answers to 
the questions we have put to ourselves concerning the 
meaning of romanticism and classicism and the need of 
present-day humanistic art. They will corroborate the 
position we have taken; for they have definite lessons to 
teach us. We shall find that the Romantic School in 
Germany has for its fundamental note enthusiasm, passion, 
aspiration, faith, mystic longing, love ; but is lacking in the 
sense of social duty. The ideals which the school pursued 
can still be a help to us to-day, and its shortcomings will 
be a stern teaching, which will tell us what to avoid. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ROMANTIC MISSION 
I 

The way to the spiritual table-land of the Romanticism 
of the Romantic School in Germany is not easy to find. 
The mind must be attuned to it; the senses open to new 
impressions; the heart capable of feeling deeply; the 
reason free from prejudices, ready to give ear to even the 
unwonted; the deeper strata of the soul, responsive to the 
voices of faith in the unseen and unprovable. We need 
not be romanticists ourselves to appreciate romanticism; 
but we must have the gift of sympathetic insight; the 
esprit de finesse of which Pascal speaks, the sensitive touch 
of life's variety, not the esprit de geometrie, which loves 
only the straight lines of the rules of logic. The way 
thither is varied. It leads through nature, through flower 
gardens whose inmates greet us as if they had known us 
from boyhood; along brooks that sing a melody — for us, 
we are made to think ; through forests and over untrodden 
paths unto mountain tops with sunrises in which the colors 
blend and shape themselves in figures that remind us of 
the open heaven in Murillo's "Trinity;" into strange 
countries we have never seen, inhabited by people who 
recall to us the fairy world in Shakespeare's Midsummer 
Night's Dream or the Arabian Nights or Grimm's Marchen. 

As we proceed along our way, young men associate them- 
selves with us as guides. Their faces are radiant, their 
eyes sparkle with enthusiasm; they sing, sometimes sacred 
songs, most often little joyous ditties in praise of nature 
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and the joys of mere existence. We rightly mistrust these 
guides yet we follow them. At times we meet small groups 
of persons that play on musical instruments, or sit in front 
of pictures discussing in loving terms their beauty. Then 
we are led into towns, into the studies of wise men. They 
read in learned books and converse in learned ways about 
philosophy and religion and art and literature and criticism 
and nature and mysticism and women and love. They are 
no pedants: wit and pleasantry are the spice of their 
conversation. We pilgrim on in a serious frame of mind, 
meditating over the new world of thought that has just 
been opened to us. The way grows narrower. We find it 
difficult to proceed. The shadows of the night are gather- 
ing. We lose touch with the world as we knew it and 
believed it to be. It fades, and makes way for an inner 
world of the spirit. We are forced upon our knees. Slowly, 
guided by the voice of faith only, we make our way over 
the marble steps of a high scala santa to some region of 
human and divine thought where we have never been. It 
grows lighter, the mystic veil is lifted, we regain our 
senses and normal way of thought and find ourselves upon 
the broad table-land of German romanticism. 

II 

There arose in the seventeenth century, under the regime 
of Louis XIV, a style of landscape gardening still culti- 
vated in many a European garden, at Versailles, at St. 
Germain, at Schonbrunn, and other places. With feelings 
of genuine pleasure we wander through the avenues of 
these great parks, marveling at the garden craft of man 
that succeeded so deftly in cutting and clipping the 
foliage of hedges and bushes to form the straight line 
horizontal a mile away to a white marble statue shimmering 
in the distance, and vertically as high as the wall of a 
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house. How cunningly trees were made to grow to look 
like pyramids and cones and globes and animals, and all 
cut so smoothly, so symmetrically, straight as a ruler, or 
curving in compliance with the golden line of beauty. This 
symmetrical beauty appeals to us in definite ways respond- 
ing to certain well known instincts in our nature. Yet 
have we ever left these classic gardens wholly satisfied? 
Do we not miss something? Soon a sense of artificiality 
takes possession of us; we begin to experience feelings of 
sympathy for these trees and bushes, which, to please the 
fancy of man had to be put into bondage of servitude and 
to be deprived of their own natural and individual 
life. 

We may adapt this landscape gardening as a symbol of 
that tendency in our nature, the esprit de geometrie, or 
the "legal temper" as we have called it in preceding pages, 
which we find in every period and which was especially 
strong in the eighteenth century up to the time of our 
romantic writers. It is the tendency to cut and clip our 
life according to set patterns and artificial designs in the 
doings of society, in the dogmas of religion, in the conduct 
of ethics, in the forms of art, in the systems of philosophy. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries man had ac- 
customed himself to bow down to established precepts. To 
do full justice to this classic period, especially to French 
classicism of the seventeenth century, we should have to 
emimerate the benefits that came to literature by these very 
precepts, these very characteristics of order and symmetry, 
this reverence for law and definite ideals, and especially the 
restraint placed upon emotional enthusiasm. We should 
then have to make a distinction between the more perfect 
classicism of earlier time and the less perfect classicism of 
later days. Nevertheless, we shall not go astray in accept- 
ing the works of Maitre Lenotre, the gardener of Louis 
XIV as danger signals to warn us against an ideal in 
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which Mf e counts for less than the direction life takes when 
left to itself. 

But life cannot be permanently suppressed. The plant 
may have to yield to the inevitable, but man will, finally, 
rebel. His instincts for freedom will come to their own, 
and cry aloud agaiast oppression. He will demand libera- 
tion of his imprisoned life. Such men appeared in the 
course of the eighteenth century, poets and thinkers. They 
were the romanticists' forerunners: Klopstock, Rousseau, 
Hamann, Lavater, the Stormers and Stressers, Burger, 
Herder, Heinse, the young Goethe and Schiller are some 
of the leading names. In the secret bosom of these men, 
the other side in human nature, the "sympathetic temper," 
as we called it, asserted itself ; and wherever it successfully 
withstood its antagonist, wherever it outweighed in strength 
pure intellect, wherever the spiritual balance of the two 
forces tipped, — there the first germs of eighteenth century 
romanticism were born ; the tipping of the balance in favor 
of the sympathetic temper may be said to be romanticism 
in embryo. Rapidly the new force gained ground, dis- 
seminating itself in subtle ways over the whole of Europe. 
It made its appearance in the revolutionary overthrow of 
all man-made laws so powerfully represented by the Storm- 
ers and Stressers in a new, enthusiastic love for nature 
set astir in man's heart ever since Rousseau took his solitary 
walks at Charmettes in Switzerland; In Rousseau's rever- 
ies; in the new Renaissance of Greek art initiated by 
"Winekehnann ; in the vast realm of rediscovered poetry 
of past ages opened through Ossian, Percy's Beliques and 
especially through Herder's historical labors; in the 
imaginative literary production of Goethe, the genius of 
the age; in the mystic realm of religion, where the pietists 
had paved a new way unto God's throne along the avenues 
of man's emotional nature. Everywhere feeling and sym- 
pathy had deepened and enriched man's inner life. 
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In the first heat of opposition, Feeling, with its eyes 
focussed upon victory, overran Intellect as though it had 
no right to existence, trampling blindly upon the traditions 
of its enemies. In those revolutionary days our writers 
were born,— August Wilhelm Schlegel in 1767; Schleier- 
macher in 1768; Friedrich Schlegel and Novalis in 1772; 
Tieck and Wackenroder in 1773 ; Schelling in 1775 ; Caro- 
line Schlegel and Dorothea Veit in 1763.' It is to be 
noticed that these dates precede by a few years the corres- 
ponding dates of our English romanticists, — Wordsworth 
was born in 1770, Scott in 1771, Coleridge in 1772, Byron 
in 1788, Shelley in 1792, Keats in 1795. 

When these men and women had grown up, the storm 
had blown over and with it the conditions of the revolu- 
tionary methods. A new era was ushered in, — an era of 
reconciliation and idealism. New men arose, whose aims 
were not blind opposition but adjustment, who, though 
demanding the liberation of the human spirit, were never- 
theless ready to yield to Reason's just demands. After 
the emotional Storm and Stress period, there followed two 
hterary movements, classicism and romanticism. Both of 
these movements were nothing more, stated in final terms, 
than an effort towards a reconciliation of the demands of 
intellect with the demands of feeling for literary purposes, 
and philosophic, ethical, and religious ends. They were 
both humanistic movements. The classicism of Schiller 
and Goethe, who cultivated ideals more closely associated 
with the world of human doings, achieved this end with 
recognized success; the romanticists, on the other hand, 
who cultivated the longings of their inner life, succeeded 
only iii part. Through their whole literary career there 

'These are the leaders. Of the dei minores may be mentioned 
Aug. W. Bernhardi, born 1769, and his wife Sophie Bernhardi (Tieek's 
Bister)/, born 1775; Johann Wilhelm Eitter, born 1776; Aug. Ludwig 
HttlseJ-, born 1765. 
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runs an irony of fate. They attempted to reconcile 
intellect and feeling, the visible and the invisible, visual 
concepts and emotional states, calm judgments and pas- 
sions, logical demonstrations and instincts, facts and 
aspirations, the conscious and the unconscious, realities 
and ideals, the world and God, — they attempted to reconcile 
these forces under the burden of a conviction that they 
were irreconcilable. They wanted to change the uncon- 
scious into the conscious, the night with its starry visions 
into the daylight, God into man. In brief, they wanted 
to be humanistic, in the sense in which I endeavored to 
define it, but found no art at hand which satisfied com- 
pletely their emotional nature. Such a mentality, charac- 
terized by an attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, is a 
salient trait of the German Romantic School. 

The Romantic School is, therefore, in the first place, the 
literary record of the experiences of a number of writers 
within the circle of their emotional inner life, of the 
enjoyment of that life, of the enlargement and enrichment, 
deepening and enhancement of that life; of the end and 
aims of promulgating that life to the world ; and a literary 
record of the ways in which they succeeded in harmonizing 
that life with the outer world, and of their failures in 
establishing a harmony, and their consequent distance and 
aloofness from the world in matters of life and art. 



Ill 



German romanticism is Seelenkultur. It finds itfs justi- 
fication in the existence of an inner world, and must be 
mentioned amongst the prime agencies which reopened its 
doors to man. , To science belongs the honor of having 
given to man a new outer world, to romanticism, in the 
larger sense in which we have defined it, the honjjr of 
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having given him a new incaer world. The romanticists 
were poets, and poets, as Emerson tfuly remarks, ' ' are free 
and make free. ' ' We are spiritually richer than we were 
before the appearance of the romanticists. The precious 
spiritual material, brought to Mght from hidden treasures, 
may not always be of the purest and best, and has often 
mixed with it baser alloy; nevertheless, much of it is truly 
precious, for it has the true ring, a ring that comes from 
chambers hidden, from worlds invisible, a ring of freedom, 
of faith, of immortality, of Jove, of enthusiasm, of visions, 
of spirit-meanings. We must give them their due. Science 
has given us a new record of the outer world, romanticism 
of the inner world. 

In inquiring further into the particular world of freedom 
of our German romanticists, I feel tempted to make use, 
in some modified form, of an opening sentence of one of 
Priedrich Schlegel's pithy epigrams. German romanticism 
is largely a combination of the French Revolution, of 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, of Fichte's Wissenschaftslehre, 
and Schleiermacher 's Beden uber die Religion. The first 
three of these four elements just mentioned are especially 
spoken of by Friedrich Schlegel as representing the three 
greatest tendencies of his age. Nearly the whole of the 
romanticism of the school can be brought under one of 
these four heads. Not unlike the French Revolution, it is 
a movement of protest, the revolutionary plow that dug 
down into the arid soil of the age, threw it up, and sought 
to sow on it seeds of a new order of things. Not unlike 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, it is the poetic record of the lives 
of a select number of beauty-loving youths, who wandered 
through the avenues of a varied world in search of self- 
realization and self-culture. Not unlike Fichte's Wissen- 
schaftlehre, it is an enthusiastic glorification of man's ego 
and its powers to rise above the meanness of visible, finite 
existence. Not unlike Schleiermacher 's Beden uber die 
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Religion, it is the religious insistence that human natui 
is anchored in the divine life, and an attempt, poetic an 
mystic, to ,find special points of contact with that lif< 
Their romanticism is a protest, it is sesthetic self-eultur( 
it is egoism soaring on the wing, it is a record of approache 
to, and revelations of, universal divine life. 

We have already seen that the protest of the School wa 
not revolutionary in the sense in which the precedin 
Storm and Stress period was, it was not so naturalistic, nc 
so blindly emotional, cultivai;ing principles which mad 
for idealization and reconciliation. Nevertheless, we ca: 
rightly speak of the movement as revolutionary in th 
same sense in which we speak of our English poets of th 
corresponding period — the period of Byron and Shelley- 
as poets of the revolution. Romanticism stands for emar 
cipation — emancipation of the^ntellect, of the senses, c 
the emotions, of the spirit, emancipation from traditions 
beliefs, from traditional forms, conventions, institution! 
literary standards. We cannot be too grateful to it fo 
this emancipation from a culture the blossoms of whic 
were withering. Its protest was historically justified, an^ 
wholesome. 

But where shall man turn, when he has overthrown th 
traditions of his generation, when he has made himsel 
once more free to take an independent course 1 Perhaps h 
is never entirely free in choosing his way ; the age in whic 
he lives and the temperament with which he is born largel 
prescrib'e it for him. Had the age been a different one 
perhaps the course of our writers would also have bee: 
different, and would have led them closer \o the plai 
realities of their own day. As it was, the 'secret force 
at work carried them away from the world into the reali 
of ffisthetie self -culture. In 1795 the first part of Goethe' 
Wilhelm Meister appeared. It was welcomed by them a 
a true embodiment of what they had vaguely felt in thei 
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own hearts. It helped to give direction to their course. 
We with our democratic mind, our empirical mind, our 
humanitarian mind, are apt to look askance upon aesthetic 
self-culture. It brings up to our mind the old feud 
between art and truth, beauty and goodness, which, in 
quite recent days, has been presented to us anew in rather 
extravagant fashion by Count Leo Tolstoi. We have not 
come to the point of banishing the poets and artists from 
our state, as Plato wished to do in his ideal republic ; yet 
we have, nevertheless, certain words chosen to stigmatize 
those poetic souls who for beauty's sake have lost all 
sense of goodness, for art's sake all sense of truth. Aes- 
thetes we call those beauty-intoxicated minds ; and aastheti- 
eism, their soul's overflow. We have already taken our stand 
in this matter. We think that the best, let me rather say 
the fuUest, beauty is not one that exists for its own sake, 
detached from the rest of the world, but rather one which, 
restrained by intellect and a right sense of social duty, 
is directed into channels where hiiman ends are served. 
Our writers cannot entirely escape the stigma of sesthet- 
icism, and, when we follow some of their heroes en route 
through the world, their souls passively laid out and tuned 
like the' strings of a great harp waiting for nature to play 
her melodies of beauty upon them, it seems, at times, as 
if our romanticists had dropped upon the earth from some 
ethereal height, and had not had time as yet to find out 
anything about society and government and sin and error 
and human sufferings and human needs : — beauty is their 
only aim. 

Yet how easily a truth may be twisted until it ceases 
to be true, how easily the dark side of a thing be enlarged 
until it conceals the light. The romanticists were lovers 
of beauty. They loved beauty with a genuineness, sin- 
cerity, and fervor rarely found. From this very love arose 
the weakness we complain about; for we know that where 
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lovejs dee p, it, is apt to be bli nd also, for the fervent lover 

wiflTat times, see nothing but the object of his love, and 

/draw invisible curtains about the rest of the world. But 

,' this very love was also the romanticists' strength. Indeed 

/ it was this love which called romanticism into being, gave 

( it its special impetus, and nourished its manifold life. 

I have in another place' endeavored to distinguish be- 
tween se nsuous bea mty and spiritual beauty, beauty that 
attaches itself primarily to the form and beauty that arises 
from art's content. Much of the beauty which the ro- 
manticists loved was sensuous, attaching itself to nature's 
manifold tones, colors, and lines. But the romanticists 
made no such distinction. Beauty was to them essentially 
spiritual. In their eyes, all beauty was life, and that which 
made a particular thing beautiful was not its effect on their 
senses, but, primarily, the feeling it evoked' in their minds. 
Beauty was feeling^ emotio nal m ental states, psychic ex- 
periences, spiritual moods. 

And what was true of nature's beauty was true, in like 
measure, of all beauty experienced by them when brought 
into contact with literature or art. Everywhere it was 
feeling, emotion, vital inner experiences, enhancement and . 
expansion of their whole life. For that reason, they loved 
it so much; for emotion is an entirely individual matter. 
The object was beautiful, because they felt it to be beau- 
tiful, their emotion told them it was beautiful. Herein 
lies the strength of the romantic position. The lover's 
love can only be genuine if it be an individual love, if it 
be felt and experienced in the heart as a vital force. It 
cannot be described to the lover as something lying outside 
of his own being. He cannot love through some one else. 
Nor can he intellectually reason it out, however profoundly 
beautiful the object of his love and however high his ideals 

'Cf. The New Constructive Criticism, Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, Vol. XXII, pp. 421ff'. 
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of devotion ; if he truly love, the love must work in his own 
heart, — he must feel it, he must own it. What we think 
is the property of the whole world, only what we feel is 
our own. The romanticism of our writers is, therefore, 
largely a record of this feeling of their love for things to 
be loved, a record of the properties of their own heart, a 
love-gospel of soul-experiences. "The spirit of love," 
declares Friedrich Schlegel, "must pervade as its invisible 
genius all kinds of romantic poetry. " ' I hope I may not 
be misunderstood when I say — for I repeat only what I 
said, with proper limitations, in the preceding chapter — 
that all true beauty must have for its foundation this 
lover's love. This is a fundamental note in romantic 
poetry. It was the source of their enthusiasm, and spread 
a joyous glow and spiritual warmth over all their writings. 
It is that which in their poetry involuntarily appeals to 
us, though we may not like in it anything else. It is the 
distinctively new in their writings; contemporary poetry 
lacked it. Where we find it, as in Herder, Goethe, and 
others, there poetry is also romantic. It puts upon poetry 
the unmistakable stamp of human personality and indi- 
viduality. It makes of romantic poetry a record of the 
poet's individual joy, love, yearning, eestacy, surprise, 
regret, fear, faith, hope, enthusiasm, despair, an auto- 
biographic account of himself, "the fruit of his own 
experience, the quintessence of his own individuality." 
Romanticism is a revelation of the heart's own property, 
it is autobiography, it is the poetry of confession." One of 
the first truly romantic books is Rousseau's Confessions; \ 
the whole of the romantic poetry may well be passed on 
under the name, confessions — confessions of the experi- 
ences of the human heart. 

'Of. Gespr'dch uber die Foesie, Minor, Vol. II, p. 371. 
'Of. Fr. Schlegel 's Oesprach uber die Foesie, Minor, Vol. II, 
pp. 367, 368, 382, 374. 
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IV 

/ This phase of human personality and individuality, of 
/confessional autobiography, founded on the emotional side 
,'of human nature, lies at the heart of the romanticism of 
i our German writers. We cannot, however, read very long 
in their works without discovering another equally im- 
portant phase. It is the other half of their romanticism, 
or, we might say, it is the larger circle of their inner life, 
within which the personal phase forms the smaller circle. 

Briefly defined, it is the belief that the individual 
emotional life has its root in the Divine. "We cannot think 
/of the German Romantic School without this new addition. 
It is indeed true that in some of their works we find 
romanticism only as a protest, in others only as aesthetic 
self -culture ; nevertheless, this new phase occupies, from 
the beginning, a conspicuous position, increasing in im- 
portance as time advances. We may call it the religious 
phase of romanticism, or the supernatural, mystic, or 
metaphysical phase. I prefer to call it the superpersonal 
phase, as the larger term, of which, however, we must again 
distinguish two forms : the transcendental and the religious. 

Under the immediate influence of this superpersonal, 
the individual romantic life undergoes many changes. 
The sting of narrow selfishness is taken from it by bringing 
it into conscious union with some higher life, an ideal is 
provided to strive beyond the personal self. We may not 
all like this ideal as it works itself out in art; and indeed 
we know that it makes romanticism more deeply intro- 
spective, leading us often into unfathomable realms of 
mysticism; nevertheless it is an ideal which gives to the 
romanticism of the School a seriousness it never would 
have had without it. What romanticism now means with 
this superpersonal principle added is best expressed in 
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Friedrich Schlegel's own words: "Every poem should be 
romantic ... in that widest sense of the word which 
carries with it a significant universal meaning."' Many 
of the later romanticists that came after the School lost 
this superpersonal phase, and therewith a definite ideal, 
tossing aimlessly upon a sea of emotions, caring for naught 
save their own momentary, aesthetic delights. And many 
of our present-day romanticists — impressionists is another 
word for them — fare little better. Their conspicuous 
triviality has done much to besmirch the escutcheon of the 
romanticist of the true blood. 

What this ideal actually was, what Friedrich Sehlegel, 
for instance, meant by giving to a poem "a universal 
meaning," we can understand best by comparing the 
romantic ideal with some other ideals. 

The romanticists knew the beauty of the Greeks and 
Romans well. Friedrich Sehlegel was one of the best 
Greek scholars of his time. Moreover, they were enthusiastic 
admirers of Greek beauty, and there was a period of time 
when Friedrich Sehlegel was a devout classicist, not a 
romanticist. "When he finally changed front and became a 
romanticist, and began to develop his theory of romantic 
art, it was not because he was blind to the beauties of the 
Greek ideal, but because he believed he had discovered a 
beauty that was still higher. He discarded the Greek ideal, 
because, on examining it more closely, he found that it set 
an undue limitation to the further growth and development 
of man's inner life. He found it too closely held in the 
vise of fixed standards. He was looking for an aesthetic 
ideal which would set no bounds to spiritual growth. This 
ideal he found in romantic poetry. "Romantic poetry," 
he declared, "never is, but is always in the becoming. 
It progresses ever towards its goal, life universal." 

'Cf. Fr. Sehlegel, Gesprach ilher die Poesie, Minor, Vol. II, p. 364. 
Also Novalis' Works (Meissner edition) Vol. Ill, p. 191. 
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The two Schlegels were in the beginning admirers of 
Schiller. But soon they parted from him. Schiller's ideal 
was, in the main, an ethical one. A follower of Kant, he 
held to the principle that all higher art was implanted in 
man's reason and conscience in the forms of thought, 
ideas, categories, which formed the basis of his knowledge 
and his character. Schiller's idealism was one of character, 
representing man in his ethical struggles with the inimical 
forces of this world. But the romantic ideal, which ad- 
vocated free spiritual development, despised all didacticism 
' and slavish obedience to intellectual or ethical formulae. 
Its special sphere was feeling, contemplation, meditation 
on divine things, speculative search for the higher life, 
revelations of universal truths. 

Goethe was their great hero. He was thoroughly ro- 
mantic in many of his writings. At a certain time of 
his life he stood very close to them, yet he followed a 
different ideal. He stood much closer to real life. Aes- 
thetic self-culture was not the controlling idea in his 
Wilhelm Meister, although one of its features, and so con- 
spicuous — it must be acknowledged — as to give rise to 
misunderstandings as to the real meaning of the book. Its 
controlling idea had a universal human import. It was 
meant to be the portrayal of an impressionable youth 
conceived as a human type in his journeys through life 
in search of harmonious adjustment between his individual 
likes and dislikes and empirical and social necessities. 
Such an adjustment, though, we must confess, perhaps not 
so very clear in Wilhelm Meister, became more and more 
Goethe's guiding principle in his art. Goethe's art sought 
jthe representation of universal ideas or types. We must 
not, however, at once think of the Greek. types; his types 
were peculiarly Goethean, shaped under the influence of 
the idea of organic growth, and best explained in that 
famous first conversation between Goethe and Schiller in 
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wliieh Goethe developed his theory of the archetype of 
the plant/ 

Here we strike at once at the root of the differences 
separating Goethe's art from that of the romanticists. A 
whole disquisition could be written on the matter; but I 
must be very brief. Goethe's "universal ideas" could, 
of course, nowhere actually be found in the empirical 
world, being the imaginative creations of poetic idealiza- 
tion; nevertheless, they had (at least in theory) their 
origin in the empirical world, derived from careful study 
and observation. Goethe's characters were taken from 
men and women he had seen and known. His universal 
ideas were derived from without. Now the romanticists, 
sought also to poetize according to universal ideas. They 
have a great deal to say about them. Yet these ideas were 
not akin to those of Goethe. They were not derived from 
the empirical world through patient study and observation/ 
as in the case of Goethe, but had their origin within the 
inner life of the poet himself. They were created from 
within. Our writers believed themselves endowed with 
special powers to transcend external conditions, and, on 
spiritual wings, to come into sight of universal, divine 
truths. Truth according to romantic conceptions, lay 
within the reahn of their own soul. "Nach innen geht der 
geheimnisvolle Weg. In us or nowhere is eternity," the 
profound saying of Novalis declares. The Blue Flower 
led the way, and the hero in Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
became the romantic "type." 

Such was the larger circle of the romanticists' inner 
life. Though a goodly share of their activity consisted in 
revealing the properties of their own individual ego, this 
very "individual ego was limitless, bordering on the world 
of universal, divine life, and could soar into regions where 

'Cf. GlucUiches Ereignis, Goethe's Works (Hempel), Vol. XXXIII, 
pp. 90ff. 
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the individual ego stopped and the divine ego had its 
beginning. To tell about this divine ego, about this uni- 
versal, divine life, became their final and highest mission, 
and gave color to their whole poetic activity. Their own 
personal feelings, the poet's love for things beautiful, be- 
came sacred, through their imagination, as the expression, 
not only of their individual self, but of the divine self 
in which they lived; their self-expression blended into 
religiosity; biography of self became the biography. of the 
divine mind; and autobiography became linked with 
prophecy. This is, then, what Friedrich Schlegel meant 
when he said, that "every poem should be romantic in that 
widest sense of the word which carries with it a significant, 
universal meaning." And this, too, is what Novalis meant 
when he said: "The world must be romanticized. If we 
do this, we shall discover in it the meaning it had from 
the beginning. The lower self becomes, through this 
process, identified with its higher self. Such a process 
is, as yet, wholly unknown. By giving the common a 
noble meaning, the ordinary a mysterious aspect, the 
known the dignity of the unknown, the finite the appear- 
ance of the infinite, — I romanticize. ' ' ' 

Through this process of romanticization, the romanticists 
believed to have forever stilled the great feud between 
truth and art, goodness and beauty. Plato sought to banish 
the poets from his realm, because they lacked the powers 
needed to represent divine ideas. They appeared to him 
mere copyists, and, therefore, falsifiers of the divine. But 
such a doctrine the romanticists could not accept. Few 
Utopias are so far apart as Plato's Ideal Republic and the 
romanticists' Golden Age. The romanticists firmly be- 
lieved that the poets had the regenerative vision for 
universal truth within their own inner life. The poets, if 
none others among mortals, could penetrate directly 
'Cf. Novalis' Works (Meissner edition), Vol. Ill, p. 191. 
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through the empirical crust into universal life, and behold 
there divinity itself, the source of all beauty, goodness, 
love, and truth. To be revealers of this divinity and active 
agents in effecting a transformation of the unpoetic world 
into one of poetry, at once good, true, and beautiful, was 
their highest mission. 

Could such a mission succeed? There is indeed a great 
underlying spiritual unity in which we all have our being, 
and happy indeed is the poet who has his eye fixed on this 
unity, still happier is he who can tell the world about it, 
and thrice happy the one who can influence the world for 
better. But there is also another vast realm about us, which 
stares us in the face with a sternness and cruelty that 
makes all false claims on divine power vanish as a child's 
dream. There is a world of hard, cold, enduring facts, 
which tears our eyes open, however many times we may 
feel inclined to keep them shut and dream ; and this world 
swarms with living, human beings, to whom we are in duty 
bound; and there is a faculty within us, the faculty of the 
intellect, with its satellites, logic and plain common-sense, 
which sees these facts and these duties, and demands order 
and sjonmetry, and the restraint of vain aspirations, and 
ideals socialized and practical, and an art, not merely 
for the poet's inner life, but for the real world. And 
there is another faculty within us, the will, which must 
act, in ord^r that the ideal may be realized. The romanti- 
cists had set themselves difficult tasks in the performance 
of their mission. Could they transmute their infinite 
longing, their search for the universal life, into finality, 
into expressible terms, into visible signs, into practical 
known facts? Could they bring their spirit-revelations 
sufficiently into close contact with the needs of humanity? 
could they "humanize" their mission? 



CHAPTER III 

ROMANTICISM AND SYMBOLISM 

I 

Since romanticism was the poetry of the inner life, a 
love-gospel of soul-experiences, our writers, as we should 
naturally expect, poured forth their heart, at times, in 
"strains of unpremeditated art." They voiced in simple 
spontaneous accents their freedom, their confessions, their 
spiritual longings. Yet as a matter of fact this spontaneity 
of expression did not occur as often as one might think. 
The peculiar romantic mentality checked it. The unpre- 
meditation was not always what it seemed to be. There 
was an awareness in the minds of the German romanticists, 
which stood between their heart and their soul. Words- 
worth's Beaper could, while cutting and binding the 
grain, sing her warbling notes across the field; she knew 
not what she did. But our romantic writers knew — ^knew 
too well — ^that they were singing. Their inner life had 
assumed such large proportions; they had dwelt so much 
upon it, had turned it over and had weighed it so many 
times in their mind, that it was ever present to them, and, 
compared with the empirical world, preeminent. Nothing 
external could be compared with it, there was nothing, either 
in the busy world, or in the great realm of nature, or even 
the words of language or sounds of music, wholly fit to 
be used for its outer garb. Their feelings, and the physical 
forms in which these feelings could, by any possibility, be 
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clothed, ever forced themselves upon them as two different 
and unequal things: the one felt, the other intellectually 
conceived; the one inside, the other outside. They were 
two things and remained two things to the romantic mind, 
even after they were organically united in the work of 
art, — ever the spirit lingered on. It is this constant dis- 
quieting comparison of inner with outer world that gave 
birth to symbolism. The idea of symbolism may be called 
the final psychological analysis of the mental processes 
and motives at work in the production of romantic art, 
' as we can study this art in its most characteristic products. 
Symbolism expresses a final reconciliation of what to the 
romantic mind could otherwise not be reconciled. Sym- 
bolism expresses irreconcilable discord, for the inner life 
and the outer world were to the romantic eye two antago- 
nistic forces; and it expresses harmony, for these two 
worlds were finally brought together in the romantic sym- 
bolic style. Symbolism expresses separation, yet also 
union; two things yet also one thing; duality yet also 
oneness. 

There is something mysterious in the sound of the word 
"symbol." It opens to us visions of the remote past when 
man, unable to find full utterance for his unborn thoughts, 
made use of nature's visible forms as an alphabet of 
communication with his fellow-men and his gods. The 
prehistoric man, as far as we, can understand him, lived 
a dream life, in yhich the seen objects were the waking 
moments, serving*'; as landmarks in his life 's voyage. 
Through them, he visualized to himself the inexpressible 
thought-waves of his soul. We have awakened now from 
this dream, and have become conscious of ourselves and 
our environment; yet we still make use of symbols, partly 
for convenience, partly for the old, old reason, because 
there is stiU. so much in our life that is inexpressible. 

The world of signs and symbols lies about us everywhere ; 
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man could not do his thinking without them. Generally, 
when we speak of a symbol, we have in mind something 
that has a meaning. If that thing be an eagle on an Ameri- 
can dollar, we interpret it to mean sovereignty; if a cross 
on a church spire, that it means Christianity; if stars and 
stripes on the banner of the nation, that it means the 
American union; if a literary product like Khuila 
Khan, that it means — well, often we don't know what it 
means, nevertheless it remains — perhaps still more for that 
reason — a symbol. Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, Maeter- 
linck's The Blind, Hauptmann's Sunken Bell are some 
other literary examples. Everywhere a meaning, sometimes 
hidden, sometimes evident, invites our attention. In 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner it is a burdened conscience 
seeking relief; in Maeterlinck's The Blind it is mankind 
groping in the dark in search for light; in Hauptmann's 
Sunken Bell, it is the conflict between the poet's visions 
and his duties to the world. Everywhere there is a mean- 
ing, and it is this meaning that makes the thing symbolic : 
there are two things joined in one thing, there is duality 
brought into oneness. 

This is one kind of symbolism — the one best known to 
us. There is yet another symbolism; strictly speaking not 
different in kind, but which nevertheless makes us see sym- 
bolism from a different point of view. It is more compre- 
hensive, forming the larger circle, in which the symbolism 
we know forms the smaller circle. With this larger sym- 
bolism we have here to do. It is the symbolism of the 
Romantic School. It received its birth through the meta- 
physical conception that when spirit is brought in contact 
with matter, and the one is transfused into the other, they 
do not entirely merge, — the spirit ever lingering on. The 
following illustration may make it clearer. 

It has been the custom for many years to send representa- 
tives to foreign countries, — envoys, ministers, ambassadors. 
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who by tlie comity of nations are accorded the highest 
distinction. They are received and treated as though they 
were representing in their person the head of their country, 
or, still more, their country itself. Yet it is evident that 
such representation can never be absolute, never be com- 
plete, never be mathematically adequate. It is agreed of 
course by the intellectual consent of all concerned, that the 
representation shall be complete, shall be in every respect 
sufficient and adequate, but this is only so by virtue of this 
consent, not otherwise. For, whether a consul be sent, or- 
an envoy, or a minister plenipotentiary, or an ambassador, 
this representation can never take fully the place of the 
king himself: the king always representing to our mind 
more than any individual he may choose to send. And if 
the king himseK should come in persona to represent his 
country, his representation would still fall short of com- 
plete adequacy, for the country is much more than the king. 
And even if the whole body of the nation's inhabitants 
should come to represent the country, the representation 
would not be adequate, for the country with its history, its 
art and poetry, its commerce, its industry, its life, its 
civilization, its destiny is infinitely larger, infinitely fuller 
of meaning than the people that live in it. Rome and 
Greece still live in history, while their people's bones 
passed into earth many centuries ago. 

This idea applied to artistic production gives us the 
romantic symbol. Poetic works, whatever their name, 
lyrics, dramas, tales, romances, were to the romantic mind 
the ambassadors of their own thoughts, feelings, moods; 
they were the visible representatives of something invisible ; 
the extemalization of an unseen soul-life dwelling within. 
They were symbols; because in the poem's technical struc- 
ture—the word, the phrase, the sentence, the rythm, rhyme, 
and meter — the poet's spiritual message was not fully ex- 
pressed. During the process of transmuting mind stuff 
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into matter a residue remained ; and — the spirit of romanti- 
cism especially demanded that such a residue should remain. 
The spirit ever lingered on. 

II 

This romantic symbolism, if we may call it so, had its 
own history. It did not go very far back. To be sure, 
there had always been symbolism, for it is imperishably 
rooted in human nature. All races produced it; and we 
find it among the Greeks, in the Middle Ages, and in our 
own day. It was not always the same, however, but varied 
slightly, conditioned by the spiritual forces of each age. 
So likewise German romantic symbolism had its main sup- 
port in the soil of its own time. 

It came into prominence towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century as an immediate correlate to a new idea 
of incalculable importance in the history of human thought. 
It was the idea of organic unity; the idea that there is an 
indwelling spiritual life in the whole universe, a central 
spiritual force in the whole and in every part, which 
reveals itself in the individuality of every living being ; the 
idea that each, individual flower through its roots, its stalk, 
its leaves, its blossoms, its fruit, reveals its own individual 
character; that the particular rose — this moment the object 
of our admiration — reveals its own distinctive life and 
being ; that the individual poem reveals the life and spirit 
of the poet ; the poetry of a period, the spirit of that period ; 
that of a whole nation, the spirit of that nation. This 
new idea was given to the second half of the eighteenth 
century as a special gift. It was, at first, vaguely perceived 
by this or that mind on European soil, finding its consum- 
mation in Herder, who may truly be called one of its 
fathers. By him it was transmitted to Goethe, Schiller, 
and the romanticists. This idea of organic unity gives a 
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distinctive coloring to the individualism of the eighteenth 
century, as compared with the individualism of preceding 
periods. There had been indeed always the recognition of 
the life of the spirit, but this spirit had lived heretofore, 
more or less, as a stranger to the body, — outside rather 
than inside. Man had conceived nature to be a great 
machine, operated by a God who had his abode outside in 
some unknown place; and man's soul was thought to be 
imprisoned in a small gland of the brain, from which 
point it directed the manoeuvering of the body. And so 
likewise poetry was thought to be the product of certain 
ideas of perfection and criteria, derived from the study 
of models. It is the dualistic philosophy of Descartes, 
which, by the introduction of the idea of organic unity, 
was finally shattered. With this new intellectual acquisi- 
tion, nature and art became from now on instinct with 
individual life. 

It was a beautiful and great idea, which was welcomed 
by every thinker of the age with eagerness; but it also 
harbored in itself the seed of discord. Art was now de- 
clared organic to be sure, the expression of the poets' inner 
life; but in what manner did this new thought affect 
artistic creation, how was the artist to apply the new idea ? 
It is easy to talk about the organic growth of a flower. 
That is God's work, and God is the master artist. But 
how can man do it? This was the great aesthetic question 
of the day. 

Three different art-schools issued from it: the Stormers 
and Stressors, Goethe and Schiller, and the Romanticists. 
The Stormers and Stressors said: let every man express 
his life unhindered, and it will come out in a form organ- 
ically fitted to it, as the roots, stalk, leaf, blossoms of a 
flower grow out of its own life. Just write out your feel- 
ings and leave the rest to nature. This was the joyous 
enthusiasm of poetic genius entrusting itself blindfolded 
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to the lead of unseen powers. Goethe and Schiller, who. 
"had been there," as the saying goes, began to shake their 
heads at this doctrine. This wiU not make art, they said, 
we must have our eyes open, we must use our intellect, 
we must study mother nature and her laws, and in so doing 
we shall establish an organic harmony between the spiritual 
world and the natural world. The romanticists were also 
opposed to the Stormers and Stressers, they insisted also 
upon having their eyes open; nevertheless Goethe's way, 
however much they felt linked to him, was not, in the end, 
their way. "We feel so deeply the greatness and the 
intensity of our inner life fed by divine springs, they said : 
how can mere words ever express it, how can the finite 
ever fully express the infinite? 

Goethe has often been spoken of as ein dichtender 
Denher, an epigrammatic expression, which emphasizes 
Intellect as the dominant element in his nature. I should 
like to call the romanticists dichtende Gefuhlsmenschen, a 
characterization by which the emphasis is thrown upon 
Feeling as the dominant element in their nature. But the 
Stormers and Stressers were only GefuMsmenchen : men of 
impulse caring nought for art.' 

The romanticists were DicMer." As such they considered 
it their mission to form, to execute, to find the golden 
words and phrases, and fit the poetic message organically 
to them as nature fitted her message organically to the 
loveliness of the rose. The romanticists were also Gefuhls- 

'I can here consider the Stormers and Stressers only as they have 
come down to us in their earlier "revolutionary" works; that some 
of them went later on into other paths, and that there were among 
them "thinkers" and "poet-artists" we also know. 

'The terms here used cannot be easily translated. "Bichtende 
Denker" may be translated by "poet-thinker;" "dichtende Gefuhls- 
menschen" by "poet-emotionalists." The word "Dichter," with an 
eye to the distinctions here made, has the meaning of "poet-artist," 
so also the corresponding adjective "dichtend." 
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menschen. As such they were seeking for an art which 
went beyond the limitation set by its own laws. As 
Friedrich Schlegel expresses it: "The work is finished 
when it is limited at every point, and yet within its border 
is without limitation." "We can see that the romanticists 
were seeking for a beauty they could not see to the end of. 
This was the romantic dilemma. We must let our writers 
speak for themselves in order fully to appreciate it. 

Novalis: , 

"I am convinced that the poet can come to a true knowl- 1^ 
edge of things much better through cold technical processes 1 
of reasoning and a cahn moral sense than through imagina- 
tion, which seems to lead us only into the kingdom of 
ghosts, that antipodal realm of the true heaven."' 

"I cannot impress upon you enough the importance of 
cultivating with care and diligence your intellect, the 
faculty by which we know how things happen and are 
correlated to one another. Nothing is so indispensable to 
a poet as a right comprehension of the nature of every 
business, an acquaintance with means by which aims are 
accomplished, and quickness of understanding to choose 
the most suitable course of action, time and place call 
for."'" 

"The young poet cannot be cool and deliberate enough. 
A genuinely poetic, musical style calls for calmness and 
concentration. When tempests rage in the poet's bosom, 
bewildering and confusing his attention, a meaningless 
twaddle is the result. ' ' ' 

"The nature of poetry requires that it be cultivated 
rigidly as an art. As pleasure it ceases to be poetry. A 
poet must not roam about idly the livelong day in search 

■Novalis ' works (Meissner edition) Vol. Ill, p. 211. 
^Novalis' works (Meissner edition) Vol. II, p. 147. 
'Novalis' works (Meissner edition) Vol. II, p. 148. 
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of images and sentiments. This is altogether the wrong 
way of doing things." ' 

"Technique, not subject matter, is art's chief aim."" 

Are these not surprising words, especially if we bear in 
mind that they come from Novalis, the mystic, the searcher 
after the Blue Flower? We feel that they might as well 
have been said by any of the good, old, substantial, time- 
honored rationalists, or by any good, sound critic. How- 
ever deficient the romanticists may have been, as we shall 
see more clearly hereafter, in comprehending the actual 
needs of society, as far as the technique of art is concerned, 
we should err were we to say that study and observation 
were foreign to their nature. 

What Novalis said in these words we find substantiated 
in the works of all his colleagues. 

Friedrich Schlegel: 
V"" "When the artist is under the sway of imagination and 
enthusiasm, he is not in the proper condition to communi- 
cate what he has to say. He will, in that ease, be tempted 
to say everything. . . . One who yields to such a tempta- 
tion fails to recognize the value and merit of self-restraint, 
which, as we know, is the first and last, the most necessary, 
and the highest, that every artist and every man ought to 
cultivate. It is the most necessary: for when man fails to 
practise mastery over himself, the world will master him, 
making him a slave. ' ' ' 

These are truly important words, coming as they do 
from a full-fledged romanticist ; for self-restraint is, as we 
have seen, one of the chief aims of the classic writer. 

Significant, too, is a scene in the poets' garden of Tieck's 

'Novalis' works (Meissner edition) Vol. II, p. 149. 

"Novalis' works (Meissner edition) Vol. II, p. 157. 

"Minor, Friedrich Schlegel 's Jugendschriften, Vol. II, pp. 187ff. 
(Ljrceum Fragment 37). Cf. also Minor, Vol. 11, pp. 229f, 
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Zerlino in which Shakespeare appears. The latter comes 
on the stage, and inquires what the world thinks of him, 
and receives the following answer: ~ 

"Well, they think you are big, unruly spirit . . . who 
surrenders himself to the fury of his genius, poetizing to { 
his heart's content, bad, good, great and common, every- I 
thing in pell-mell fashion." I 

Thereupon Shakespeare answers: 

"Give my regards to your friends, and tell them they 
are mistaken. Tell them that the muse I love and worship 
is Art." 

Shakespeare was classed by many contemporaries of the 
romanticists among the Stormers and Stressers. The ro- 
manticists themselves, however, claimed him as one of their 
own, considering him the greatest of romantic poets ; and 
this they did on the specific ground that they found in his 
writings abundant evidence of artistic excellence. "Artis- 
tic representation is art's special function," says Friedrich 
Sehlegel, "whatever the position may be that we take in 
the matter.'" 

This is one side of the problem, and here is the other 
side. It was a difficult task for the romanticists to select 
the material necessary for perfect artistic representation. 
Their emotional nature surged too intensely within them, 
and the faculty of the intellect, despite anything they may 
have said to the contrary, was not after all sufficiently 
honored by them to serve as supreme guide. "Intellect 
is but a dream of feeling," says Novalis, "a feeling that 
has died, a pale, dim, feeble life."' "Poetry heals the | 
wounds that the intellect strikes."' And Wackenroder 
tells us that "there is an impassable gulf that can never . 
be bridged between the heart that feels and the mind that / 

'■■■'"' ; " 'Minor, Vol. II, p. 355 (line 19). 

"NovaUs (Meissner) Vol. II, p. 289. 
"Novalis (Meissner) Vol. Ill, p. 41. 
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The former seemed to him a sacred receptacle 
"with locked doors, which reason could never unlock." 

But the greatest difficulty which they experienced as 
artists came not so much from their personal as from their 
religious and transcendental side. Their inner life seemed 
to them to be under the command of a divine power which 
they felt to be ever present. "There is a mysterious 
longing in our soul, radiating from a divine centre," says 
Novalis.'' "I find that my body receives life and guidance 
through its own powers and also through the great World- 
Soul."' 

Friedrich Schlegel: 

~ "Although what is commonly called religion is to me one 
of the strangest and grandest of phenomena, religion, in 
the strictest sense of the word, comes to my mind only when 
I see a man think, poetize, and live in a manner divine; 
when he is filled with the sense of God ; when devotion and 
enthusiasm fill his whole being; when he has ceased doing 
for duty's sake and does for love's sake . . . because God 
wishes him to do so ; namely, — God in us. ' " 

L"Is not God's living presence in man poetry's true 
essence, and the spark that kindles it?" " 

This mystic attachment of the poet and his God made 
an organic union between what he had to say and the form 
in which he could say it almost an impossibility. "The 
sense of poetry resembles much that of mysticism," de- 
clares Novalis; "it is the sense of the peculiar personal, 
unknown, mysterious, the sense of revelation, and of that 
which must he ... it represents what can never he fully 

'Wackenroder 's Phantasieen, in Minor's Tieck und Wackenroder, 
p. 70. 

''Novalis (Meissner) Vol. II, p. 270. 
"Novalis (Meissner) Vol. II, p. 115. 
'Minor, Vol. II, p. 324 (line 2). "Minor, Vol. II, p. 361 (line 8). 
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represented; it sees what the ordinary eye can never see 
it feels what can never be felt.'" 

Thus despite the best intentions to combine rationally 
the outer with the inner world, the demands of Intellect 
with the demands of Feeling, an irreconcilability remained; 
and sometimes our romanticists would fain have yielded 
to the mysterious power working within them rather than 
to make a vain attempt to express the inexpressible. Our 
writers felt themselves possessed of two distinct personali- 
ties, one facing the natural world with its sensuous quali- 
ties, its definable limitations, its laws of time and place; 
the other, facing Godward with its circles of infinitude, 
its celestial values, its feeling-tones, its emotional ecstasies, 
its dreams and visions. 

And yet a final reconciliation of these two irreconcilable 
factors was found. Eomantic art is the documentation of it. 
A way opened itself, which united two terms, antagonistic 
to one another, into a higher synthesis. A romantic style 
naturally and organically developed out of the peculiar 
romantic mentality, which satisfied the romanticists as 
DicMer and Gefuhlsmenschen, as artists and spiritualists, 
which gave artistic form to the poetic message, and, at the 
same time, left room for the Infinite. This reconciliation 
was found in symbolism, for symbolism is, as we have 
seen, discord dissolved into harmony, separation brought 
into union, duality made into oneness. "Beauty is a sym- 
bolic representation of the infinite," declares August "Wil- 
hehn Schlegel; "For, in expressing it in this way, we 
convey with clearness how the infinite ever got into finite 
form. The infinite is not, as some might suppose, a philo- 
sophic fiction, it is not on the other side of this world: it 
is everywhere, we cannot escape it; we live, breathe, and 
have our being in the infinite. . . . The fimite rules on the 
surface of our nature, the infinite is its foundation." 
•Wovalis' (Meissner) "Vol. IIT, pp. 26ff. 
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; '"Now 

j infinite rise to the surface and assume sensuous form ? 
/ Only sjmibolically, by signs and images. ... It is plain 
that in this way the whole world becomes alive to us. To 
I poetize (I mean it in the largest sense, for poetry lies at 
\ the bottom of all art) to poetize is in every case nothing 
I more than to symbolize: we seek either an outer garment 
I for something that is spiritual, or we assign to the visible 
I form an invisible life.'" 

i- — How much akin these words are to those of Novalis above 
quoted:'' "By giving the finite the appearance of the in- 
finite, I romanticize." To "romanticize," to "poetize," to 
"symbolize," were to our writers interchangeable words. 
No words could be found which more admirably set forth 
the romantic position, which more clearly showed the way 
whereby all obstacles were removed, the dilemma overcome, 
the mystery, splitting mind and matter apart, forever 
solved. 

To this passage from August Wilhebn Schlegel, we must 
add yet another one from his brother Friedrich: — 
( "The function of the highest art consists in bringing 
it into union with the divine. . . . Should it be true that 
such a claim is futile, that such an end can never be 
accomplished, as the sophists try to make us believe, it 
were better to abandon all vain and fruitless attempts (to 
write poetry) . But it can be accomplished, for it has been 
accomplished already many times, — through methods by 
which the semblance of the finite is linked to the truth of 
the infinite, and is dissolved into it: through allegory, 
through symbols, whereby appearance gives place to mean- 
ing, the only reality in this world."' "In other words: 
all beauty is allegory. The highest beauty for the very 

"^'August Wilhelm Schlegel 's Berlin Lectures, Vol. I, pp. 90ff. 
■Cf. "The Eomantie Mission," p. 34. 
■Minor, Yol. IT, p. 427. 
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reason that it is inexpressible can be set forth only alle- 
gorically. " ' 

Wackenroder : 

"I know two mysterious languages which enable man, " 
by the grace of God, to comprehend the full meaning of 
things divine in so far as mortal beings can in the nature 
of the ease do so. . . . One of these languages only God 
speaks; the other, only a few chosen ones among men, 
those whom he has anointed his special favorites. I mean : 
Nature and Art."" 



Ill 



Tieek one evening went to the theatre to see Macbeth. 
Shakespeare was one of his favorite poets, and this drama 
was well known to him. On this particular evening, he 
had a strange experience. A celebrated composer had 
written, for this special occasion, a new symphony, which 
made a profound impression on him. Next to poetry, 
music was that one of the fine arts most beloved by the 
romanticists. To Wackenroder it was even more than 
poetry, its elusiveness and suggestiveness being best suited 
to the romantic temper. Under its influence they were led 
instinctively out of the more limited circle of their indi- 
vidual soul life into that larger one of the Oversoul. Their 
lyrical moods, beyond the power of words fully to express, 
became vocalized and acquired in the loving embrace of 
music's melody a new charm. Tieck had even attempted 
to blend poetry with music in some of his lyrics. On this 
particular evening in the theatre, as the tones of the sym- 

•MiBor, Vol. II, p. 364. 

Wackenroder 's Herzensergiessungen, pp. 132-3. 
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phony played upon his ears, he fell into a dream state, in 
which the dramatic motif of Shakespeare's play, through 
the power of his imagination, took flesh and blood in a 
pageantry of poetic images. "I saw in this music," so 
Tieck tells us, "A dismal heath, enveloped in fog, with the 
witches and their magic circles in the dim twilight. Heavy 
masses of clouds were hanging low upon the ground. 
Defiant voices pierced the loneliness, and the air was 
tremulous with the portentous presence of a spirit world. 
Flouts and jeers of a mocking world resounded in the 
distance. Shapes assumed a more definite outline, grue- 
some figures strode ominously over the heath, the fog 
separated. Now I saw a terrible monster lying in a dark 
cave and bound in strong chains, who was struggling with 
all his power to free himself, but in vain. A crowd of 
ghosts and masks began now to collect, and started a dance 
around the monster. "Will he break his chains, and make 
himself free? A voice of extreme anguish, coming from 
afar, made me fear that, perchance, it might be. But the 
tumult grew louder and more terrible, the monster broke 
loose with a fierce cry of rage, and rushed with leaps upon 
the dancing circle. Cries of despair and cheers of victory 
rent the air ; the battle was declared won. Satan had been 
triumphant. Confusion and terror reigned on all sides. 
Humanity fled, surging in great masses hither and thither. 
A triumphant psean, sung by the spirits of hell, concluded 
the work of art." 

This was the physiognomy of Tieck 's mood awakened 
by the tones of music. After he had heard this symphony, 
be had no more interest in the play. The music had told 
him all the play contained and all he cared to know of it. 
The mood, it will be observed, is brought to a focus in a 
distinct meaning. There is indeed, a vague, indefinable 
atmosphere about it, of a kind not unlike that which per- 
vades, in more poetic garb, Coleridge's Ancient Manner; 
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yet the meamng is sufficiently clear. Tieck, at the end, 
tells us what the meaning was: "The boldest representa- 
tion of a lost, deplorable, human life, attacked and con- 
quered by evil spirits." — Macbeth 's life of course, it will 
be observed. Much of the symbolism of the school does 
not, however, centre in distinct meanings, being of a kiud 
more lyrical, in which the emotional life weaves itself 
organically into the poet's fabric, staying behind merely 
as an indefinable poetic superaddition like the fragrance 
about a flower. 

Nevertheless, as our writers became more interested ia 
the value and significance of symbolic art, the atmospheric 
vagueness of their moods became more crystalli2;ed, assum- 
ing more and more the weight of a definite meaniag. Here 
is a landscape by Tieck, which will show what I have in 
miad : — 

"It is night. Mountains and valleys are dimly discerni- 
ble in the distance. Dark masses ■ of clouds hang low 
from the heavens. In the foreground we see a pilgrim. 
. . . Densest darkness surrounds him, only his immediate 
person is lighted up by the rays of a furtive moon. Be- 
yond, we see the faint outlines of a path. Above, on the 
hiU at some distance away, stands a crucifix, visible through 
the parting clouds. A flood of moonlight plays on this 
holy symbol."' „ 

Here we have again a mood which, with some slight 
changes in the words of the text, might be kept very vague 
and dimly suggestive. It, nevertheless, focuses ia a distinct 
meaniag. "Do you see," says the artist, chosen to explain 
the landscape's meaning, "in this painting I purposed to 
represent life's limitations, and the hopes we have in a 
life hereafter : notice the symbolism hinted at, directing our 
attention from the dark valley up to the moonlit hiU. Are 
we anything more than wanderers like this pilgrim? Is 
^Cf. Tieck's Sternbald (1798), second part, p. 299. 
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there anything that can give us light along the path we 
have to walk here on earth except that light up there? 
From the cross it sends its bright rays down upon the 
earth, giving us life and strength." "This picture might 
be called symbolic," replied one of the characters in the 
story. "All art is symbolic," comes the answer, "just as 
you wish to take it. What can man represent singly and 
existing by itself, isolated and forever detached from the 
rest of the world? This is not art's purpose. . . . The 
word symbolism means nothing else but true poetry, which 
seeks ideal beauty, and can find it only in this way."' 

It must have become plain that Romanticism and Sym- 
bolism are terms very closely allied. The romanticists, 
having their faces turned upon their inner life, could not 
accept the outer life on an equal basis. However much 

^u quoting the above passage, I have taken the liberty of translat- 
ing the German words "AUegorie" and " allegorisch " with "sym- 
bol" and "symbolic." I have done this for simplicity's sake, and 
also for the justifiable reason that these two terms are frequently 
used interchangeably by our writers. Strictly speaking, however, 
there is an important difference between the two, because symbolism 
has an emotional, allegory an intellectual basis. On principle our 
writers were opposed to allegory as they were to all abstraction. In 
the expression of individual moods they kept generally within the 
sphere of pure symbolism, but in expressing universal truths (a priori 
truths) they drifted, despite their ovm theory and direct opposition, 
into allegory. The above picture is a proof of it. We have to 
deal here not primarily with emotional life, but with abstract ideas, 
which hide behind the picture, calling upon us to seek them as we 
seek the solution of a riddle. Whenever this takes place, we are in 
the sphere of allegory. 

I have written on the subject of symbolism in the Eomantie School 
a doctor dissertation, which lies, as yet unpublished, buried in the 
bottomless pit of the Harvard University Library. In this disserta- 
tion detailed information concerning allegory and symbolism may 
be found. I have also sought to differentiate these two terms in Das 
ccstetiscke Symiol, Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophisehe 
Kritik, Vol. CXXX, p. 47fiE. 
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their intellect and their artistic instinct imposed upon them 
a duty to make friends with the world, their inner life 
remained, nevertheless, the plus, and the outer world the 
minus. Symbolism, however, was the romantic reconcilia- 
tion of this plus and this minus. As time progressed, 
symbolism assumed the importance of a Weltanschauung, 
which looked upon the whole visible world as the incarna- 
tion of an indwelling spirit calling for interpretation. The 
world became a world of spirit meanings. In nature, God's 
great work of art, they saw a world of beauty in which 
meanings were conveyed; and their own art became the 
art of conveying meanings. Eomanticism as a literary 
movement is not, to be sure, entirely defined by the word 
symbolism; such a definition must be sought, rather, in 
the "mission" of romanticism. Symbolism does define, 
however, the means by which this mission was expressed; 
in a word, symbolism defines the romantic style. Symbolism 
meant to put soul into sense. It meant to inebriate the 
forms of art with poetic nectar. It meant so to infuse the 
poet's message into the golden words that it would shine 
through their surface as through a glass visibly yet invisi- 
bly. It meant to keep before the reader the presence of 
that message as a precious portion of the whole. It meant 
to speak by indirectness, by hints, by suggestions, through 
atmospheric devices, through musical colorature, through 
impressionistic touches. And since much of that message 
dealt with matters of religion, to symbolize meant to let 
a sense of strangeness, solemnity, mystery and wonder 
shine through the style. Symbolism meant to convey, in 
artistic forms peculiarly romantic, individual moods and 
universal truths, which, otherwise, could not have found 
expression. ' I 

This symbolic style has a right to independent existence. 
For certain artistic purposes it is indispensable. Wherever 
man appears as a mere wanderer upon earth, as depicted 
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in Tieck's picture, surrounded by mystery above and below, 
with longings and wishes and hopes and aspirations for a 
dream world of better things, it may be the best style. 
But whether it is altogether adapted for the problems of 
practical life, for the social problems in particular which 
face us to-day, may be questioned. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ROMANTIC LEADERS 

We may say that the School pursued general aims. 
Yet it must not be thought that our writers had a well- 
defined, much less a prescribed, progranmie. We have not 
to deal with a group of men who received instruction at 
the feet of a teacher, whose teachings they implicitly fol- 
lowed. The term "School" has no such meaning, though 
we are sometimes led to think so by an undue emphasis 
thrown upon Friedrich Schlegel's influence as the formula- 
tor of the so-called "Romantic Doctrine." The romanti- 
cists were the pupils of no one individual leader in their 
midst. Each brought romanticism to fruition in his own 
individual way. The very character of the whole move- 
ment, which aimed at the restoration and maintenance of 
individual liberty, precluded the adherence to any fixed 
doctrine. We must also constantly bear in mind that the 
movement was borne up and onward on the waves of a 
mental life silently maturing in the minds of many.' Our 
writers were only the protagonists or chief representatives 
of that constitution of the mind, bred and nurtured at 
the time, to which we have accustomed ourselves to give 
the name romanticism. 

To be entirely accurate, we should have to speak of a 
romanticism of Wackenroder, a romanticism of Tieek, a 
romanticism of Friedrich Sehlegel, of August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, of Novalis, of Schleiermacher, and so on. ' ' School' ' 
means merely that a number of individual writers came 
together, who recognized in one another just that which 
'Cf. Steflfens, Was ich erlebte, Vol. IV, pp. 383ff. 
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made them, and each of them, romantic. The units of this 
loose association were a number of friendships, which 
bound groups of two more closely together. There was a 
friendship between Wackenroder and Tieck; a friendship 
between Friedrich Schlegel and August Wilhehn Schlegel; 
one between August Wilhehn Schlegel and Tieck; one 
between Tieck and NovaUs; one between Novalis and 
Friedrich Schlegel; one between Friedrich Schlegel and 
Schleiermaeher ; between Carolina and August Wilhelm 
Schlegel ; between Dorothea and Friedrich Schlegel. When 
they were all united (only for a brief period), they were 
unquestionably influenced by the animating spirit of com- 
mon interests; yet we must be constantly on our guard 
against applying to all the rest the romantic traits peculiar 
to only one of their number. In other words, though the 
ideas and convictions of each writer were a necessary part 
of the romanticism of the whole school, they were not 
necessarily a part of the romanticism of each individual 
member taken separately. Thus, for instance, Friedrich 
Schlegel 's conversion to Roman Catholicism must not lead 
us into thinking that they all became Roman Catholics; 
his theory of irony, that they all were ironists; his teach- 
ings in matters of sex, that they all held the same ethical 
views; Tieck 's lyrical extravagances must not lead us into 
thinking that the lyrical products of all members were, to 
the same degree, extravagant ; his general lack of aim, that 
the works of all the others were lacking in aim; Novalis' 
mysticism must not lead us into thinking that they all 
were, at all times, mystic. We must, therefore, from the 
beginning, picture to ourselves a number of distinct per- 
sonalities with distinct temperaments, distinct life histories, 
and distinct literary activities. They all make their way 
towards one common goal, lying in the distance, and by no 
means wholly clear to their own minds, each travelling a 
separate road laid out by his individual temperament. 
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WACKENRODER AND TIECK' 

Waekenroder was the most modest of the group ; of very 
sensitive temperament j very delicately organized; almost 
womanly in some of his ways. His protestations against 
the institutionalism of his time are as gentle as that of 
a flower struggling for sustenance in the midst of a stubble 
field. Yet he speaks with deepest convictions, and with 
an authority that recognizes no laws except those of his 
own heart. What he says has the ring of truth. His 
romanticism is the romanticism of a simple, truthful heart 
that loves the beautiful. His artistic life is like a pure 
mountain spring, bubbling forth as from primitive origins 
unalloyed by contact with an artful world, reminding us 
of the simple utterances of childhood. This simplicity, 
this whole-heartedness and genuineness are the distinguish- 
ing features of Waekenroder 's romanticism. 

He was not a great poet, nor a great writer, nor yet a 
great critic. There is nothing distinctively great about 
him. Yet he has left us, in his literary essays, a picture 
of a life devoted to purity of thought, religious faith, 
beauty of form and spirit, which has a peculiar charm of 
its own, and which has exerted no mean influence on some 

^Waekenroder 's principal works are: Herzensergiessungen eines 
TcimstUebenden Klosterbruders (1797) and Phantasieen iiher die 
Kunst fiir Freunde der Kunst (published by Tieek with contributions 
of his own after Waekenroder 's death in 1799). 

A selection of Tieck and Waekenroder 's works will be found in 
Kiirsehner's Deutsche National-Litteratur, Vol. CXLV, edited by 
Minor. ■ ' '* 

A handy edition of Tieck 's works, in three volumes, with good 
biography and notes, has been edited by Klee (Bibliographisches 
Institut). 

Tieck 's complete works, in twenty-eight volumes were published 
by Eaimer (1828-1854). 
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of his friends and even upon the whole aesthetic views of 
his age. The artlessness of his artistic life assigns to him a 
place apart from all the others, not excepting Novalis ; for 
he was wholly free from all speculative philosophy. Yet 
he was a mystic too, clingiag to the same mysticism, or 
rather, religious faith which impelled Fra Angelico to 
paint upon his kaees — art and religion so lovingly fusing 
into one another that, at times, he could not tell them 
apart. He believed that the artist received his power 
through divine meditation, feeling convinced that he himself 
was called by God to bring to the world a new code of 
beauty. "I am happy," he says, "that God has chosen 
me to reveal to the world, by undeniable proof, the un- 
known wonders of his kingdom ; I have succeeded in build- 
ing unto God's glory a new altar." 

In his essays, he appears in the role of an interpreter 
of art, his special sphere being not literature, but painting 
and music. Strictly speaking, he was not a connoisseur 
in matters of art : he was merely a lover of art, a dilettante, 
a worshipper of art rather than a trained critic, albeit the 
nomenclature of to-day would accord him the title of an 
impressionistic critic. Yet his impressionism is wholly free 
from the ostentatiousness and egoism of our present-day 
impressionism. Nor does he assume to pass judgments, or 
to set up criteria; he merely allows his heart to speak 
unhindered in a manner perfectly human. In these essays, 
he succeeds to a remarkable degree in balancing self- 
expression with restraint, romantic indefiniteness with 
classic clearness. This gives to them an undeniable hu- 
manistic value. "When speaking on music, his enthusiasm 
and individual temperamental traits come more clearly to 
the surface, and give to the composition a more decidedly 
romantic flavor. Simple as these essays are, they contain, 
in embryo, free from the eccentricities of other writers, the 
leading ideas of the School : individualism, emotionalism, 
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cosmopolitanism, patriotism, symbolism, religion, mystery, 
longing, faith in the spiritual brotherhood of all arts, an 
estrangement from the commonplaces of life, and a long- 
ing wish to substitute in their places the beauties of music, 
art, and poetry. 

Wackenroder was not a happy man. Circumstances and 
temperamental defects were against him. He came of a 
good family. Of his mother we know little. His father 
was a jurist of some rank, with a big German title. He 
was an honest, upright, and thoroughly good man;" yet 
it seems he was not able fully to understand his son's 
quality of soul. Young "Wackenroder was passionately 
fond of music. It was his ambition to make this his life 
work. But his father opposed this cherished plan sternly, 
desiring his son to adopt the career of a Prussian official. 
Thus, young Wackenroder studied law. He had oppor- 
tunities to go to concerts, and to meet people with whom 
he could talk on matters of music ; nevertheless, the duties 
of his own occupation were a constant source of irritation 
to him.° For a few years he struggled on ; but finally the 
conflict between the world of his ideals and the crude 
world of reality proved fatal. He died at the young age 
of twenty-five, in February, 1798. He has left us a poetic 
record of his struggles in an essay, largely autobiographic, 
in which he figures under the name Joseph Berglinger.' 

'Of. Klein, Erinnerungen an Ch. B. Wackenroder, Berlin, 1809. 

=Cf. Holtei, Brief e an Tieok, Vol. IV. pp. 212-221; Kopke, 
Ludwig TiecTc, Vol. I, p. 197; Koldewey, Wackenroder und sein 
Einfluss auf Tieck, pp. 96ff. 

'Here are a few words: "His nerves gave way, a feeling of~l 
weakness came over him penetrating the fibers of his being like poison ; | 
for a little while he was iU, and then died, in the best years of his 
life. "Why was it Qod's will that he should have suffered so much 
his whole life, struggling to harmonize his enthusiasm for things 
beautiful with the cruel conditions of actual life, tearing asunder 
body and soul?" ~ 
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Wackenroder was shy and reticent. Therefore he found 
it hard to make acquaintances. He was modest, yet also 
reserved and distant, in his intercourse with others. Cold 
and aristocratic at times. Tieck, who knew him better than 
anyone else, attributed these characteristics to a lack of 
knowledge of human nature. He was not married, and, 
as far as we know, never in love with any woman. 

His greatest blessing was his platonic friendship with 
Tieck,' whom he met in his early school days at Berlin, 
and with whom he remained intimately associated his whole 
life. It was, in many ways, a remarkable friendship.' 
Tieck was the more intellectual, the more variously gifted, 
the more assertive of the two ; yet, as far as literary history 
is concerned, the receiver rather than the giver.' 

Tieck is a far more complex personality. In some 
respects, he is harder to understand than any other of our 
writers. Not because he was a deep philosophic thinker, 
or indulged in unintelligible mysticism, but because of 
a curiously unstable and vacillating conduct in his liter- 
ary activity, and a marked inconsistency in matters of 
criticism. Historians, therefore, sometimes speak of him 
as a dualist. 

When we compare Tieck with Wackenroder, as we see 
him in Dresden, during the years 1825-42, at the end of a 
long, varied, and fruitful literary career, honored as one 
of Germany 's great writers, Wackenroder appears small by 
his side; for Tieck, whatever his defects — and they were 

'One letter to Tieck reads: "If I am worth anything at all in your 
"T Y^yes, whom have I to thank but you? I owe everything that I am 
to you, everything! O Tieck, read these words with the fire of 
enthusiasm and be proud to know that I am made forever happy 
by your friendship. Remain my friend, dear Tieck, remain my 
friend: you know that I shall love you forever above everything 
j else." (Holtei, Brief e an Tieck, Vol. IV, p. 172). 

^Cf. Their correspondence in Holtei, Brief e an Tieck, Vol. IV, and 
Holtei, SOO Brief e aus swei Jahrhunderten, Vol. IV. 

•Koldewey, Wackenroder und sein Einfluss auf Tieck, Leipzig, 1904. 
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great — stood out, nevertheless, as a conspicuous figure in 
the literary world of this day, linked to his age by many 
vital ties. He was a voluminous writer: a story-teller, 
romancer, translator, dramatist, Ij^ricist, satirist, recitateur, 
critic, achieving in several of these spheres distinction, 
not merely as an assimilator of the thoughts of others, but 
as an original producer. 

We can easily distinguish a number of stages in his 
literary development. "When he first met Waekenroder, 
there was something in him of his friend's childlike naivete 
and simplicity, evidenced by his earliest writings, especially 
Die Sommernacht. This trait was the sympathetic bond 
which united these two men. Soon, however, Tieck's 
peculiar constitution of mind came to the surface, and 
clung to him throughout his romantic period, nor did it 
ever leave him entirely, not even in his later, more realistic 
period of literary activity. It appeared, almost from the 
beginning, in Aidallah (1792) and in Das Grune Band 
(1792). It is not easy to give a name to it since it is a 
rather complex phenomenon. We may call it an unre- 
strained, undisciplined imagination or fancy. A rich 
imagination is the gift of all true poets; yet in order 
that it may serve its natural function in the production 
of truly beautiful works, it must pass through severe 
training. Such a training was foreign to Tieck's nature. 
At certain periods of his life, he allowed himself to be 
wholly dominated by the whims of his imagination, to 
.which he surrendered himself ad libitum, — images, ideas, 
emotions flowing unrestrained and without co-ordination 
from a too ready, untutored pen. 

Wackenroder soon noticed this defect and criticized his 
friend without reserve. In one of his letters he told him 
that there were poets who adorned their poems with 
pretty little ideas and images which they attached here 
and there, producing a work which "gives us everywhere 
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a glimpse of beauty but nowhere beauty in its full perfec- 
tion." Such a style he thought destructive to the poet's 
genius. "For every poet and artist should strive faithfully 
to complete his work to the best of his ability, and fullest 
extent of his powers.'" This characterizes well Tieck's 
chief defects: he gives us everywhere "a glimpse of 
beauty," but rarely ever "beauty in its full perfection." 
He preferred to be butterfly rather than bee, to live in the 
sunshine and sport rather than to gather honey, to play 
with poetic moods and images, to enjoy the pranks of his 
own wonderful gift of imaging states of feeling rather than 
to produce, by patient labor, an artistic work. Therefore, 
much of what he wrote during his romantic period lacked 
in certitude and earnestness of purpose, and, consequently, 
in humanistic value. 

However, through Wackenroder's influence, these play- 
ful tendencies in Tieck's mental make-up were checked 
to a considerable degree. We find him at work imitating 
"Wackenroder's own style and Wackenroder's personal 
romanticism. We can trace this in Tieck's contributions 
to Wackenroder's Herzensergiessungen, in his Phantasieen, 
and his novel Sternhald. Tieck's romanticism was, there- 
fore, to a considerable degree, molded by that of Wack- 
enroder. Meanwhile he did not remain within his friend's 
narrow circle, but enlarged it, added new material, and, 
ultimately, went into entirely independent lines. Other 
influences began to play upon him. Wackenroder's indi- 
vidualism became, under his hands, more individual, his 
emotionalism more emotional, his religion less naive, his 
symbolism more allegorical, the mystery in his poetry more 
marvelous, the border lines separating one art from another 
less distinct, music a more intricate part of the romantic 
style. He adds the element of love, a more intimate, per- 
sonal association with nature, a larger patriotism centering 
'Holtei, Briefe an Tieck, Vol. IV, pp. 249fl. (January, 1793). 
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in the Middle Ages, and the elements of irony, satire, and 
humor. Important is the presence of a rationalistic strain 
in Tieek's mental make-up. This was not in Wackenroder. 
Il increases the difficulty of analyzing the complexity of 
Tieek's nature, and leads us back again to his chief defect 
already mentioned. Tieck was a romanticist of the emo- 
tional kind; yet at the beginning of his romantic career 
he wrote, in a satirical vein, a number of realistic stories 
almost totally free from romanticism, and, besides, gave 
himself up to criticism of a perfectly rational kind; and 
again, at the end of his romantic career, we find him writing 
realistic stories and criticism. So voluminous and so im- 
portant are these later products of his realistic period, that 
it would seem almost as though Tieek's true mission was 
not that of a romanticist, but rather that of a realistic 
novelist, as indeed he has been called the father of modern 
German realistic fiction. 

How is this to be explained? Though we all know per- 
fectly well that in all good art sober intellect finds some- 
how a happy reconciliation with the fervor of passion, it 
was not given to Tieek to accomplish this easily. He rarely 
succeeded. He was blessed with those psychic states which, 
for want of any other name, we call moods, short periods 
of inspiration, when ideas and feelings and images arise 
with special brightness and clearness in the poet's soul, 
blending readily into word and phrase. Tieck was a Stim- 
mungspoet. Some of his lyrical compositions and some 
portions of his imaginative prose, written under the sway 
of poetic Stimmung, rank high as literary products and 
insure for him a permanent place in German literature. 
All the same, only small portions of his poetry are ideally 
perfect, for ideas, feelings, and images rarely harmoniously 
blend, intellect, emotion, imagination but rarely unite to 
serve one great artistic end. Too often, in the course 
of his romantic writings, he is dominated by a blind 
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genius in which intellect is not allowed its due share. 
One of Tieck's most brilliant accomplishments was an 
extraordinary power of mimicry. Many trustworthy per- 
sons who saw Tieck act in private testify that, had he 
devoted himself to the stage, he would have become one 
of the most distinguished actors of his time.' This power 
of mimicry was one of his most fundamental traits, and 
explains many of the inconsistencies of his literary career." 
It appears, in full play, in his satirical dramas, Der gestie- 
felte Eater (1797), and Die verhehrte Welt (1797), Prinz 
Zerhino (1798), and lurks behind most of his literary 
products. Tiecks acts his writings, playing their parts 
for the sake of the play. Indeed, he sometimes acts serious 
roles, as in his Marchen, Der llonde Eckhert (1796), Der 
Bunenberg (1802), and in scenes of his dramas Genoveva 
(1799), Kaiser Octavianus (1802) ; indeed he sometimes 
presents wonderful scenes, picturing before us a dream 
life of extraordinary beauty, but, for the most part, it is 
the beauty of the fleeting, momentary, playful mood, which 
has not in it the aspirations after high human ideals; 
indeed he sometimes forgets himself, and then his acting 
seems as if it were real life, but it is, after all, only his 
own individual life, not the life of the great world in which 
the individual has blended into the lasting, permanent 
qualities of humanity. Tieck lacked in seriousness. Later 
on he himself became suspicious of the unsubstantial note 
of his works. ° 

'Of. Steffens, Was ieh erlebte, Vol. IV, pp. 371ff. 

T^t was a vital characteristic of Ms temperament. All the world 
was to him a stage, play. He was a born humorist and ironist, for to 
both of these the world is but a show. If we now add to this trait, 
the playfulness of his temper, we possess the key to Tieck's character. 

•He discarded the playfulness of former years and became a narra- 
tor of real life more nearly as we know it, and its satirist and critic. 
His literary activities in these later years lie beyond the limits we 
have set us. 
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THE TWO SCHLEGELS' 

The arrival of Priedrich Sehlegel, the dauntless young 
fighter, in Berlin, in July 1797, was a weighty oceurrence 
in the history of the Romantic School. From this time on 
a more sympathetic unity of interests was fostered among 
the young writers and thinkers of romantic bent of mind. 
Berlin was a favorable place for the concentration of 
forces. Here were Wackenroder and Tieck and Schleier- 
macher and Bernhardi. Here were also the literary salons 
of Reichardt and Rahel Levin, and Henrietta Herz and 
Dorothea Veit, where the new poetry of Goethe was 
idolized. A small flock of enthusiastic people; opposing 
them were the strongholds of the old, rationalistic schools. 
The scattered groups who were breaking away from the 
old were waiting for a leader, and he came to them — 
though only for a short time — in the person of Friedrich 
Sehlegel, the freebom, ingenuous, militant youth. 

Friedrich Sehlegel was an intellectual man of high 
order, a profound thinker, a philosophic searcher after 
fundamental ideas and ruling principles; never satisfied 
until he had discovered the ultimate reasons of things. 
This was the deepest, most abiding note of his character. 
He strove to be a self-sufficient individuality. Intellectual 
supremacy may be called the master passion of his best 
years. In his intense desire to give a name to this passion, 
and to inspire others with it, there being no proper word 
at hand, he took an old word and invested it with a new 
meaning. It is the word Ironic (irony). With this word 

Triedrieh Sehlegel 's Works, 15 vols., Vienna, 1846. 

Friedrich Sehlegel 's Frosaische Jugendschriften, 2 vols., 1882, 
edited by Jacob Minor. 

August Wilhelm SeUegel's Works, Leipzig, 1846, edited by Booking. 
12 vols. 
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Friedrich Schlegel's personal romanticism is closely inter- 
linked. Friedrich Schlegel and irony, or the doctrine of 
man's intellectual overlordship over himself and the world, 
have become a separate chapter ia German romanticism. 
Though only five and twenty years of age, he had done 
a great deal of thinking before he came to Berlin' An 
interesting period in his literary development lay already 
behind him. Only recently he had become converted to 
romanticism. Before this, he had been a classicist, a 
passionate admirer of the objectivity in Greek beauty. 
But during the last year, spent at Jena, under the influence 
of Fichte's philosophy, a gradual change in favor of sub- 
jectivity and the domination of individuality in matters of 
art, had come over him.'' He had studied deep into the 
life and writings of the Greeks and had written a number 
of important essays on Greek literary subjects.' He had 
also thought a great deal on the nature of the beautiful, 
and had made a comparative study of Greek art and 
modern art incorporated in his valuable essay Veber das 
Studium der griechischen Poesie (1795-1796). He had 
been an insatiable reader. He had read not only the most 
important literary works of the Greeks, but also those of 
many other nationalities. He knew the writings of Klop- 
stock, Wieland, Goethe, Herder, Winckelmann, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Dante, and 
many others. Just to read over the names referred to by 

'We possess an invaluable source of information as to Eriedricli 
Schlegel's life, not only respecting his earlier years, but up to the 
year of his death, in the letters written by him to his brother, August 
Wilhelm Schlegel, which run almost without any break from the year 
1791 to 1828. They were published in 1890 by Oskar F. "Walzel. 

'Of. chapter on "Eomantie Philosophy." 

"1794, Von den Schulen der griechischen Foesie; Vom astJietischen 
Werthe der griechischen KomodAe; TJe'ber die Grensen des ScKonen; 
Ueher die Weiblichen CharaTctere in den griechischen Vichtern. 1795, 
Veber die Diotima. 
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him in his letters is bewildering. On F. H. Jacobi, Georg 
Forster, and Lessing he had written critical essays, showing 
remarkable insight into individual character. He had also 
undergone a philosophic training, having studied the works 
of Plato, Hemsterhuis, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, to mention 
only his favorite ones. If he was now a romanticist, it 
was not merely for temperamental reasons, but because he 
had thought it out. Wackenroder was a naive worshipper 
of spiritual beauty ; Tieck was a conscious poet of the fleet- 
ing mood; but Friedrich Schlegel, a philosophic thinker. 
At least in that capacity he came to Berlin. He had 
though also a great deal on questions of morality, politics, 
and history. An historical vein runs through his works, 
from his earliest to his latest. He was, however, less 
interested in events than in the historical development of 
ideas. In this respect his mind was not unlike that of 
Hegel. Among his many youthful plans and projects were 
the writing of a History of Mankind, a Critical History 
of Ms Age, and a Theory of Civilization. Suggestive titles, 
characteristic of the quality of his mind, and the directions 
it loved to take. 

He was a passionate lover of the beautiful, and a trained 
critic, with mature principles, fully aware of the literary 
shallowness about him, and inspired with the idea that he, 
in conjunction with his brother, was to inaugurate a new 
era of poetry. It was a poetry already written in part, but 
not yet fully understood, — the poetry of Goethe; and it 
was a poetry to be written, — the poetry of the romanticists. 
To this end he aspired to be a great critic — a worthy 
successor to the great Lessing. Therefore, not many 
months after his arrival at Berlin, he began to write long 
letters to his brother at Jena, urging him to join him in 
the establishment of a literary journal devoted to criticism, 
by means of which the idea of the new movement could be 
brought to the knowledge of the public. His hope being 
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that through this channel he and his brother might become 
authoritative leaders in the world of literary criticism, "in 
the course of five or ten years kritische Diotatoren in Ger- 
many." 

After lengthy negotiations the Athenaeum was finally 
established, to which Friedrich Schlegel, August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, Hiilsen, Novalis, Caroline Schlegel, and others 
contributed; the weightiest contributions, however, came 
from Friedrich SchlegeFs own pen: the Athenaeumsfrag- 
mente (1798) ; Veber Goethe's Meister (1798) ; the Ideen 
(1799) ; Ueber die Philosophic (1798) ; Gesprach iiler die 
Poesie (1800). If we add to these writings the Lyceums- 
fragmente (1797) and the Lucinde (1799), we have the 
emphatic material on which Friedrich Schlegel's specific 
romanticism rests.' In these writings he appears essentially 
in the role of a doctrinaire, the propounder of a new set 
of opinions. These opinions, written out for the most part 
in epigrammatic form, known as the Fragmente, have given 
rise to much discussion, and many misunderstandings on 
the part of literary historians. They are often written in 
such compact language, and, at times, designedly with such 
fallacious subtlety that many of them cannot be understood 
taken by themselves, detached from his philosophy, and, 
for that reason, historians have been inclined in the past 
to reject much of what he said in these Fragmente as 
matter of trifling importance. However, there run through 
these writings principles, more or less definite, of a system 
of philosophy, in part metaphysical, in part ethical, in 
part aesthetic. Friedrich Schlegel's contribu Jons to the 
romanticism of the School were, in a large measure, those' 
of a philosophic doctrinaire. If it was the essential aim 
of the School to establish the free world of the spirit in 

-Friedrich Schlegel wrote many other works. They strengthen and 
confirm, for the most part, the principles set forth in above writings; 
or, when they do not, fall into the period of the Spatromantih. 
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art and life, the share that fell to Friedrich Schlegel was 
to resolve this world of the spirit and its relation to art 
and life into its component parts, to define each part, and, 
again, in a synthesis, to point out the main roads to 
success. Human individuality; its freedom; its develop- 
ment from the Greeks to modern times; its progressive 
cultivation through powers inherent in its nature; its 
relation to philosophy, politics, morals, poetry; its infinite, 
spiritual nature; its instinctive longing to express itself 
in artistic form; its genius, its humor, its wit, its irony, 
its imagination; its relation to its divine source; its striv- 
ings to reach that source; its relation to friends and 
country and world and God; — these were the component 
parts of his romanticism. "Two distinct tendencies can, in 
aU these things, be clearly observed: one dealing with 
human individuality only, and one dealing with its relation 
to God. "When Friedrich Schlegel came to Berlin, he was 
fuU of the first; when he left, of the second. He arrived 
possessed with an independence of spirit which makes him 
one of Nietzsche 's proud forerunners, one of the first super- 
men of the new epoch, and he left satisfied in his mind 
that man was after all but man. From this time his 
romanticism became more and more emotional and mystic, 
ending with his entrance iato the Roman Catholic Church 
in the year 1808. 

While he was in Berlin, he became acquainted with his 
■future wife, Dorothea Veit, an acquaintance which led 
Friedrich to write his ill-starred novel Lucinde, in which 
Dorothea figures as heroine. It also led to a divorce be- 
tween Dorothea and her husband. In September, 1799, 
Friedrich Schlegel left Berlin, and settled in Jena. Doro- 
thea followed him as his wife though not legally married 
to him, in faithful compliance with Friedrich Schlegel's 
reformatory views on love and marriage as set forth in the 
Lucinde. "With this change of residence the central activity 
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of the Romantic School was shifted from Berlin to 
Jena. 

For a little while the romanticists flourished in that 
beautiful town on the Saale, a sadly short time, only a 
year and a half, and then the different members of the 
little family parted from one another, each following his 
own prescribed path. Not long after Friedrich Schlegel's 
departure from Berlin, Tieck also left, and settled, for a 
brief period, in Jena. And Steffens also went there in 
1799, and again in 1800. And Novalis lived not far away 
in Weissenf els, coming over frequently to Jena to see Tieck, 
whose acquaintance he had made there, and who had 
become his bosom friend in one rare, memorable night of 
poetic soul intercourse. Schelling, too, was there, and Rit- 
ter. And most unfortunate it was that Fichte, just at this 
memorable time, was forced to leave Jena. Of this group 
August Wilhehn Schlegel was the head. Beautiful weeks 
and months these young romanticists spent there together. 
Many years thereafter, in 1827, in recalling his friendship 
with Tieck, August Wilhelm Schlegel refers to these days 
in the following words: "I have since lived in the most 
intellectual and most cultivated social circles, I have be- 
come acquainted with the most distinguished living per- 
sonalities in Germany and foreign countries: but I still 
return, many times, with longing to that free and fruitful 
intercourse of mind with mind which we enjoyed so much 
in those beautiful days full of hope and inspiration.'" 
"Those beautiful days at Jena," writes Tieck in 1828 in 
his dedication of his fifth volume to Aug. Wilh. Schlegel, 
"were among the most glorious, most joyous of my whole 
life. You were there and Friedrich and Schelling, all 
young and ambitious, and Novalis — Hardenberg — came to 
us often: these bright minds and their many plans and 

"Of. August Wilhelm Schlegel's works (Boeking edition), Vol. XI. 
p. 145. 
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their views of life, poetry, and philosophy prepared 
for us a never-ending feast of wit and humor and 
philosophy." 

August Wilhelm Schlegel was five years the elder of his 
brother, and already well established as a critic when 
Friedrich arrived in Jena in 1799. When we open the 
last six volumes of August Wilhelm Schlegel's collected 
works, and peruse the list of reviews and criticisms — 
several hundred — which, between the years 1789-91, ap- 
peared in the Gottinger gelehrten Anzeigen, and, in the 
years 1796-1799, in the Jenaer Litteratur-zeitung and 
Schiller's Eoren, we can see at a glance August Wilhelm 
Schlegel's work as a critic. These reviews have great 
historical value. They contain the esthetic principles of 
the new era, not only as represented by the romanticists, 
but also by Goethe and Schiller; principles of poetic 
beauty that belongs to no particular school; principles of 
genuine, humanistic beauty. They show us August Wil- 
helm Schlegel as a thoughtful, courageous, unorthodox 
critic, working by the side of Goethe and Schiller for the 
establishment of the new as against the old. Kotzebue, 
Iffland, Spiess, Nicolai, Ramler and their compeers, and, 
with them, imitation, pseudo-emotionalism, prosaism, di- 
dacticism, utilitarianism, mannerism, conventionalism, were 
dethroned, and Dante, Petrarch, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
and all true lovers of beauty, and, with them, originality, 
purity of feeling, spontaneity, spiritual fervor, ideal aspi- 
rations, were substituted. 

When we add to these earlier reviews August Wilhelm 
Schlegel's later reviews and critical studies, which appeared 
between the years 1798 and 1800 in the Athenaeum, and 
between 1810 and 1816 in the Heidellerger Jahrliicher; 
and especially his historical works, embodied in his Berlin 
Lectures on Literature and Art (1801-1804), and his 
Vienna Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature (1807- 
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08), — we have in our hands the essential material on which 
to judge August Wilhehn Schlegel as a critic. This is his 
conspicuous position in the School. He wrote lyric and 
dramatic poetry, he was a noted translator winning a justly 
earned, high reputation through his translations of Shakes- 
peare, he made valuable contributions as a scholar; but it 
is as a critic that his position is most firmly established. 
Compared with his brother Friedrich, we may miss in 
August Wilhehn Schlegel the wealth and originality of 
ideas, and perhaps .the penetrating philosophic insight; 
but, on the other hand, he possessed a certain quality of 
critical leadership less perfectly developed in his brother, — 
a quality most essential to the highest success in criticism, 
— a quality found only in the greatest of critics. What 
boots the critic his knowledge, his courage, even originality, 
if he has not that nicety of judgment, that rare sense of 
impartiality which hits with masterful sureness the right 
and the true, free from personal bias. August Wilhelm 
Schlegel possessed a remarkable equanimity of temper, an 
evenness of disposition, a wise moderation in matters of 
critical observation, a freedom from personal likes and 
dislikes, which give his critical judgments, from the be- 
ginning, solidity and trustworthiness. Only a few times 
in the Athenaeum, after Schiller's Horen and the Jenaer 
Litteraturzeitung had closed their pages to him, in part 
under Friedrich 's influence, and inspired by the idea of 
being the leader of a great literary reform movement, did 
he relax somewhat his poise, quickly to recover it, however, 
during the best years of his work. 

This equanimity of temper, strengthened by a remark- 
ably wide reading and a vast store of learning, is the 
special feature of merit of his Berlin and Vienna lectiires. 
His Berlin lectures may be considered to contain the best 
systematic formulation of the general aims of the School. 
This formulation is not so brilliant, not so sparkling with 
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individual, original ideas as that of Friedrich Schlegel, 
contained in his Athenaeum contributions; on the other 
hand, it is more methodical, more historical, more readable. 
It makes romanticism reasonably intelligible and histor- 
ically plausible. In those portions of the Berlin lectures 
which deal more particularly with romantic questions, the 
leading principles of the romanticism of the School are, 
perhaps, better represented than in any other individual 
work J and, I believe that the different members of the 
school would probably have been more willing to unite 
on the general principles stated there than on any others, 
unless perhaps on the simpler principles set forth, in 
undogmatic form, in Wackenroder's Herzensergiessungen. 
It has often been stated that August Wilhehn Schlegel was 
largely dependent on his brother's ideas: we must not 
emphasize this too much. He, too, was original in many 
respects. In this brilliant society, living together at Jena 
and conversing and philosophizing on their common aims, 
it was the special service of A. W. Schlegel to digest 
the various views expressed, to give them an historical basis, 
and to present them in a more pleasing and rational form. 
In part these ideas were common to all, in part those of 
Friedrich Schlegel or of other individual members, but 
many of them were his own. He appears as the spokesman 
and public leader of the School. 

We must also remember that even before Friedrich 
Schlegel arrived in Jena, August Wilhelm Schlegel was 
already a leading literary force. He was the first critic in 
Germany who had detected the new literary qualities in 
the works of Tieck and Wackenroder, and had reviewed 
them ( Tieck 's Blaubart and Gestiefelte Kater and "Wacken- 
roder's Herzensergiessungen) in 1797, in the Jenaer lAt- 
teraturzeitung. With much pride, he referred in later 
years to these reviews, written before he was acquainted 
with these writers, wholly on the strength of his critical 
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instincts. This was followed (1798) by a review in the 
Athenaeum of Tieck's Volksmdrchen, published under the 
name of Peter Leberecht. 

In May of that year August Wilhelm Schlegel went to 
Berlin, and met there for the first time Tieek, with whom 
he formed a lasting, congenial friendship. This friendship 
was significant for both parties. Tieek, through August 
Wilhelm Schlegel 's influence, became more critical, and 
Aug. Wilh. Schlegel, through Tieck's influence, more 
poetic. It was indeed an interesting phenomenon of the 
School that its literary activities were in part critical, in 
part poetic. When Tieek came to Jena and there found 
Novalis, poetry, through their combined efforts, made a 
gradual gain over the critical atmosphere which surrounded 
the Schlegel brothers. With increasing conviction it 
dawned upon them, as time went on, that their true mis- 
sion was, in the end, not to be a School merely of criticism, 
but essentially of poetry. Inspired by this idea, they 
all began to write poetry. Tieek and Aug. Wilh. Schlegel 
combined in the publication of a romantic Musenalmanach 
(1801-1802), in which the lyrical poetry of the School was 
to be perpetuated. Aug. Wilh. Schlegel wrote also the 
drama Ion, and Fried. Schlegel the drama Alarcos. There 
was much genuine enthusiasm in all this writing of poetry. 
It became a natural outlet of the emancipated ardor of 
the romantic temper. Even the theologian Schleiermacher, 
encouraged by Aug. Wilh. Schlegel, made some feeble at- 
tempts. ' ' If you are otherwise inclined to turn to poetry, ' ' 
Aug. Wilh. Schlegel writes to him, "and feel within your- 
self the needed consecration, the lack of skill in matters 
of formal technique should be the least objection. ' ' ^ Very 
well: "Consecration" lies probably at the bottom of all 
genuine poetic composition; and Tieck's poetry furnished 

"Cf. Dilthey, Aus dem Leben Schleiermachers in Brief en, Vol. IH, 
p. 1S2. 
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them with living proof that poetry might well be written 
without bothering one's self much concerning technique. 
But unfortunately the Schlegels had little consecration. 
They deceived themselves in this regard. Aug. Wilh. 
Schlegel became a master in the technique of poetry; 
nevertheless, his Pegasus drank not of the fountain of 
Parnassus. 

This communal life at Jena devoted to literary pursuits 
might have been productive of the highest good. But it 
was only of short duration. Misunderstandings arose, in 
which Caroline played a leading part, and the family 
quickly dissolved. For a little while Berlin became again 
the centre under Aug. Wilh. Sehlegel's leadership, and, 
after that, each member went his own way. The future 
career of the two brothers possesses many interesting 
chapters, in part outside the realm of our inquiries. The 
revolutionary spirit which had marked their earlier years, 
especially those of Fried. Schlegel, became calmer, and 
their literary activities in the main more practical. In 
Friedrich's later life we can trace two tendencies, — one of 
which led him into mysticism and Eoman Catholicism, the 
other, into studies of the literatures of past periods. He 
became the editor of a number of journals, devoted to 
the interests of the Germanic and the Romanic past; and 
when the call for freedom from the yoke of Napoleon 
resounded through Germany, he also wrote some patriotic 
lyrics, glowing with true poetic fervor, — surprising of 
Fried. Schlegel, the thinker, philosopher, critic, doctrinaire, 
journalist, and scholar. There was, truly, a great deal of 
patriotism in Fried. Schlegel in these later years and a 
genuine interest in the doings of state and country. His 
wife, Dorothea, had occasional visions that Friedrich would, 
at some time in the future, give up his literary career and 
take up another occupation. "Should Providence give 
us a country," she wrote to Schleiermaeher, "I am sure 
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he [Friedrich] will then be a citizen." ' Her visions turned 
out to be true. He found such a country in Austria; be- 
came a political pamphleteer and diplomat, and rose to 
high honors. He died in 1829, in the diplomatic service 
of Austria. Aug. Wilh. Schlegel's influence after the year 
1804 was less felt. He continued to write a few reviews 
without adding to his reputation as a critic. His con- 
tributions to the knowledge of Shakespeare, as set forth in 
his Vienna Lectures, are perhaps his best work; and his 
translation of Shakespeare made his name popular in Ger- 
many. His long association with Madame de Stael left its 
traces in her work De I'Allemagne. During the last dec- 
ades of his long life, he achieved a well earned reputation 
as a Sanskrit scholar and orientalist. He died in 1845 as 
a professor in Bonn. 

"NOVALIS" (FRIEDRICH VON HARDENBBRG)' 

If Waekenroder was the naive art interpreter of the 
School, Tieck the poet-actor. Fried. Schlegel the doctrinaire, 
Aug. Wilh. Schlegel the systematizer and cosmopolitan 
critic, Novalis was its prophet and clairvoyant. 

Novalis' name will ever be associated with the mystic 
side of man's spiritual nature. There was a mystic strain 
in all of our writers, simply because all tended strongly 

■Cf. Eaich, Dorothea von Schlegel, Vol. I, p. 17 

^We have to-day no good edition of Novalis' works. Two new 
editions have appeared in recent years. The student will find it 
necessary to use both, the edition of Carl Meissner, Florence and 
Leipzig, 1898, three volumes (a fourth volume withdrawn), and the 
edition of Ernst Heilborn, Berlin, 1901, three volumes. On the re- 
spective value of these two editions, consult the reviews of Oskar F. 
Walzel in Ameiger der Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum, Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 237ff., Vol. XXIX, pp. 317fE., and Buphorion, Vol. IX, pp. 456ff. ; 
and the reviews of Jacob Minor in Anseiger der Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsches Altertum, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 82ff. 
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towards religion and metaphysics: there must be a line 
where human reason stops, and yet where man, through 
faith, imagination, speculation, or what not, will continue 
his inquiries into the realms of the Unknown. Religion 
in particular is in its essence mystic. Novalis' mysticism, 
however, was profounder than that of the rest. Wacken- 
roder was a simple believer in the world of unseen things ; 
Tieek's mysticism was acquired: we can hardly say that 
it was native to his mind. He was changeable, passing 
to and fro from romanticism to realism, acting his mysti- 
cism more than believing it. Aug. "Wilh. Schlegel, though 
at times close to the brink of mysticism, rarely ever went 
beyond the point where his reason could not follow. Fried. 
Schlegel, however, intellectual though he was, passed more 
and more (after 1799) into the realm of undemonstrable 
truths. There was in this respect a surprising resemblance 
between Fried. Schlegel and Novalis. "Tour spirit," says 
Fried. Schlegel, addressing Novalis, "stood nearest to me 
in my efforts to lay hold upon the truths of the unseen 
world."' And yet there was also a marked difference 
between these two minds. Fried. Schlegel had come to 
recognize the unfathomable world of the spirit through 
processes of reasoning; perhaps also, we may say, through 
practical experience, having discovered that man's indi- 
vidual ego, which occupied in his Berlin period such a 
dominant position in his whole system of philosophy, was 
after all not infallible, that there was an incomprehensible 
beyond, before which even his dictatorial Irony had to bow 
down in all humbleness. But Novalis was torn a mystic. 
He had come from the spirit world; lived on earth to 
perform his duties as one among men with truly human 
attachment for this earth ; yet looked forward to the time 
when he could again return to what he regarded as his 
true home. "Where are we going?" asked he of 
'Cf. Fried. Schlegel 's Jugendschriften, Vol. 11, p. 307, 
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Cyane in Heinrich von Ofterdingen. "Ever home" 
was the answer. 

Novalis lived in the world of the spirit while still on 
earth. This was. the impression he made on all who came 
in contact with him. All loved him for that, all revered 
him for that. Through it, he exerted his influence as a 
poet. It was a state of mind absolutely primordial; no 
affectation, no artificial acquisitions, no intellectual con- 
victions, no mannerism, it was as natural to him as the 
glow of colors to the setting sun. This was Novalis' 
fundamental trait, and is the key to his individual romanti- 
cism. Steffens, who met him at Jena and upon whom he 
made a profound impression, gives us an admirable charac- 
terization of Novalis' master passion: "There was an 
ethereal glow in his deep eyes," so he tells us; "he was a 
poet in the truest sense. His whole existence, the whole 
meaning of life, was to him a profound mythos. From the 
world of mythical existence in which he lived the images 
of our own world looked out, sometimes clearly, sometimes 
obscurely. He cannot be called a mystic in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for the common mystic believes himself 
imprisoned by the world of senses, seeking behind it a 
profound mystery, which is to reveal to him his true 
spiritual being and liberty, but to Novalis this sacred realm 
beyond was not an unsolvable mystery, but his original 
home, clearly perceived by him; from here, he looked out 
upon the world of the senses and judged its relations. 
This mythos, instinctively a part of his nature, opened to 
him the secret doors of philosophy, the sciences, the arts, 
and the minds of great men. The wonderful charm and 
melody of his style were not the result of study, but the 
natural expression of his being; therefore, he was as much 
at home in the scientific world as in the world of poesy, 
and the profoundest thoughts could no more conceal their 
relationship with the fairy tale than the most fantastic 
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fairy tale could conceal its hidden meanings."" Fairy- 
tales! We cannot characterize his literary products better 
than by putting them all into this class. Even his epigrams 
have a fairy tale quality. Fried. Schlegel wrote epigrams, 
and Aug. Wilh. Schlegel and Schleiermaeher and Caroline ; 
but there is a distinguishing atmosphere about those of 
Novalis, a peculiar blending of the here and the beyond 
not found in the writings of the others. What he says is 
not doctrinal, not didactic, not polemic, rarely theoretically 
speculative, even not strictly metaphysical ; biit essentially 
poetic, prophetic, interpretative of spiritual things, re- 
vealing spiritual relationships, unfolding symbolic mean- 
ings of things seen and unseen. He was mystic because 
poetic, and poetic because mystic. "The sense of poetry,'^ 
so reads one of his epigrams, "has much in common with 
the sense of mysticism. It is the sense of the unknown 
and the mysterious. The poet represents the subject- 
object: mind and world. The sense of poetry is closely 
related to the sense of prophecy, to the religious sense, the 

sense of the prophetic seer." ° j 

This is Novalis' personal contribution to the romanticism 
of the School. It gives a distinctive color to the School's 
poetic life which it would not possess otherwise. It gives 
a seriousness to it which is unquestionable ; though we may 
sometimes miss it in the individual writings of the others. 
His individualism does not show itself in the form of 
revolt. It is never aggressive. It never assumes the 
attitude of superhumanity as in the case of Fried. Schlegel. 
It submits from the start to higher influences. Even when 
he rejoices in the magic powers of the imagination it is 
not for the sake of the mere enjoyment in that power, 
but for the sake of establishing, through that power, 

'Cf. Steffens, Was ich erlebte, TV, pp. 320fE. 
''Cf. Novalis' works (Meissner) IH, pp. 26-27; Heilborn edition II, 
pp. 379fP. 
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important relations between his own mind and the mind 
of the world. Irony, in the Schlegelian sense, is, therefore, 
excluded. He also rejoices, like Tieck, in individual, poetic 
moods, but he never uses them as mere playthings, as was 
so often done by his less serious friend. Tieck played with 
his moods, but Novalis attached to them a profound mean- 
ing. They were to him important messages sent from the 
distant background of his inner life. 

Novalis met Tieck in Jena in 1799. This new friendship 
was a godsend. He had not many friends who understood 
him. Not even Fried. Schlegel, who for many reasons 
stood very close to him, was a friend after his own heart. 
"Beware of Fried. Schlegel!" he wrote in his diary. But 
here was Tieck with his gentle, poetic nature. Softly he 
played with his moods upon Novalis' susceptible heart- 
strings. He also talked to him of mystic things, and 
recommended the works of Jacob Bohme, of whose mystic 
teachings we find so much in Novalis' works.' "My ac- 
quaintance with you," he writes to his new friend soon 
thereafter, "has opened a new chapter in my life. . . . 
No one yet has moved me so gently, and, at the same time, 
in so many different ways as you. Nothing that is human 
is foreign to your nature.'" And in a later letter: "Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen is the first-fruit of that poetry newly 
\ awakened in me in which your friendship rendered me the 
1 greatest service. ... I now read Jacob Bohme system- 
atically, and begin to understand him as he should be 
I understood. I am glad to have become acquainted with his 
1 vrorks through you.'" We can see that there was a dis- 

'Of . Ederlieimer, Jacob Bohme und die BomantiJcer, Heidelberg, 1904. 

'Of. Holtei, Brief an Tieck, Yol. I, p. 30.5. 

■Of. Holtei, Brief an Tieck, Vol. I, p. 306. 

It is important to remember that Novalis knew Bohme before Tieck 
called Ms attention to his works. Cf. also Novalis' poem An Tieck, 
in which Novalis calls Tieck the heir to Bohme 's spiritual treasures, 
and the modern herald of his works. It is a most generous eulogistic 
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tinct influence exercised by Tieck upon Novalis, and yet 
the influence was only one of personal contact. Tieck was, 
after all, only an external initiative force, the baton of a 
somewhat coarser alloy that struck the silver bell. Sehleier- 
macher said somewhere that it is a mistake to think that 
he who believes in the Bible is the most religious, but "he 
who can get along without the Bible, who could, if he 
would, write one himself. ' ' Tieck needed spiritual support, 
and, if he could not get it, would fall into scepticism and 
even play with sacred things; but Novalis depended not 
upon outer support — the living spring was within him. 
Though we may find a variety of influences : Plato, Fichte, 
Schelling, Bohme, Schleiermacher, — Novalis' spiritual na- 
ture kept its independence. 

What Novalis found within the esoteric realms of his 
inner spiritual life, the great treasure house of spiritual 
truths and values, shaped itself in his mind in the form 
of a grand, imaginative, symbolic picture, the picture of 
the "Veiled Maiden." Throughout his works, in one form 
or another, in one reference or another, there is this maiden. 
Novalis ' whole mystic philosophy is compressed in it. This 
maiden is the "goddess of Sais" and also "Eosenbliitchen" 
in Novalis' novel, pie Lehrlinge von Sais (1798-99) ; it is 
Sophia and Julia in Novalis' Hymns to the Night (1798- 
1800), Mathilda, Cyane, Zulima, in his Eeinrich von Ofter- 
dingen (1799-1800)— they all were the Veiled Maiden. 

"We shall see later on what this mysterious maiden was. 
Happy was the man who could find her, and lift her veil ; 
yet this task was as difficult a performance as it was for 
Parsival to find the Holy Grail. For this maiden was 
invisible ; it was the spiritual nature in man, which he had 

tribute which Novalis pays Ms friend in this poem; we who know 
Tieck are, however, not so ready to leave the credit so entirely in 
his hands. We feel that Novalis, not Tieck, was Bohme 's rightful 
heir and herald. 
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lost when he was driven from Paradise. To point out 
to man the way back to Paradise, to his lost kingdom, was 
Novalis' poetic mission. There is a possibility of finding 
her again, for there is in every man something which yearns 
for her love, an inner voice gently calling; a secret power 
which draws him, and by which, after many trials, and 
infinite struggles and perplexities, through pain, suffering, 
and disappointments, he will finally reach his goal — it is 
the romantic Blue Flower. Bohme knew also this flower, 
and had recently revealed it to Novalis. Bohme tells us 
that it grew in the rose garden of Paradise: "The way to 
this flower is not far," he says, "he who finds it may not 
reveal it, nor can he; for there is no language that can 
name it. Nor can any find it without the flower's consent; 
however, it will meet him who fervently seeks with a 
maiden-like spirit. Then you will say: 'That must be 
God?' No : it is not God ; but it is God's friend." ' 

It was unfortunately not granted to Novalis to tell us 
all about this flower in God's garden. While he was filled 
with its divine fragrance and inspired by it to write his 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, he fell ill, and died of consump- 
tion, March 25th, 1801. Fried. Schlegel, who hastened 
from Jena to his bedside, testifies that his last hours were 
illumined by an indescribable joy. 

'Cf. Bohme, Von den drei Frimipien, Chapter XIII, Subdivision 
243. 



CHAPTER V 
TWO ROMANTIC WOMEN 

Neither Dorothea, the more retiring, nor Caroline, the 
more forceful, of the two leading romantic women added 
anything of distinctive character to the romanticism of 
the School as a literary movement. They were authors, 
yet what they wrote was done not so much in response to 
a distinct inner call, as the result of a willing service 
rendered by them as literary helpmates to their husbands, 
Friedrich and Aug. Wilh. Schlegel. 

Yet the personalities of these two women are inseparably 
linked with the history of the School, because they became, 
by virtue of their superiority of mind, notable female 
figures in whom the romantic ideas of family life found 
interesting exemplification; and in reading about this life 
we shall be, in part, reminded of the private lives of 
Shelley and Byron. 

DOROTHEA 

, When Fried. Schlegel met Dorothea,' she had been mar- 
ried, since her nineteenth year, to Simon Veit, a Berlin 
banker. He was a thoroughly good, honorable, and right- 
minded man; yet the marriage was not a happy one. It 
was entered into merely for economic reasons, in compliance 
with the wishes of Dorothea's father. There was a differ- 
ence of temperament between husband and wife which 

'Her real name was Brendel; but since Freidrioh had called her in 
his essay On Philosophy (1798) Dorothea, she had adopted this new 
name. 
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could not be bridged. Dorothea was a woman of rare 
intellectual gifts, in every respect the worthy offspring 
of her father, the philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn ; whereas 
her husband was a plain business man with a plain, every- 
day mind. It was easy in those days to obtain a divorce, 
and Dorothea had often thought of applying for one. But 
she resolved, for the sake of her father and her 
two boys, not to take this step. However, in 1797, Fried. 
Schlegel appeared in Berlin. He was iutroduced into 
Dorothea's social circle, which was presided over by a 
number of cultivated women. The two met, their hearts 
and heads responded in sympathetic concord, and a quickly 
growing love soon united them. In December, 1798, after 
much vacillation on her part, Dorothea was divorced from 
her husband by due process of law.' Had she thereupon 
become legally married to Friedrich, and had Friedrich 
not written his Lucinde, matters would not have been so 
bad. But instead, in compliance with Fried. Schlegel 's 
ethical principles, no marriage contract was entered into. 
Still worse, Fried. Schlegel, inebriated by love dreams, 
too rash in the practical application of untested moral and 
aesthetic principles, made his new wife the heroine of his 
novel, Lucinde, in which his past immoral experiences with 
women, and his enjoyment in the pleasure of sex, were 
laid bare. This whole matter has to be separately studied 
and nicely weighed before judgment can be passed. There 
is no doubt that Dorothea, who shared her husband's 
ethical principles, must take upon herself some of 'the 
condemnation which history justly pronounces on this 
affair, and which the code of established morality will, at 
all times, support. When, however, we have once fixed 
the degree of blame, Dorothea, from this time on, will 
grow steadily in our esteem. The best evidence of her 
character, of her womanly parts as wife, mother, and 
'Cf. Letters to BrinTcmann, in Baich, Vol. I, p. 160. 
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I'riend, and of her intellectual qualities is contained in a 
series of letters written to Eahel Levin, Clemens Brentano, 
Aug. Wilh. Schlegel, Caroline Schlegel, Schleiermaelier, 
Tieck, Caroline Paulus, Sulpiz Boisseree, Gustav von 
Brinkmann, and, in particular, to her husband, Fried. 
Schlegel, and her two sons, Johannes and Philip Veit.' 
These letters prove her to have been a woman deserving 
of our highest respect. Two leading traits of her character 
stand out above all the rest, — high courage and indestructi- 
ble faithfulness. She left the house of a well-to-do banker, 
and joined herself, for love's sake only, to a penniless 
literary man. She left a calm, serene retreat for a scene 
of many troubles and hardships. And yet, while out in 
the world, in the midst of its troubles, she never thought 
of her self, but only, with an undying love, of her husband 
and of her sons. She gave him financial support by her 
own literary work, she comforted him in troubles, she 
entered to the fullest extent into his varied intellectual 
life, she guarded him against the selfishness of the world, 
she assisted him by practical advice, she loved him with an 
ever-increasing love as years went by, she gave him strength 
and courage and hope, without which he would not have 
been enabled to do the work he did. When she speaks of 
him in her letters to his friends, it is only with the greatest 
love, and in the very highest terms. It is "der heilige 
Friedrich"' or "Friedrieh der gottliche." To make him 
happy was her life's mission.' Two great principles she 
had written on the tablet of her heart in the early years 
of her married life. She recorded them in her diary, and 
we must read them: — 

1. "I wonder if I shall succeed in my efforts to be to I 

'Of. Eaich, Dorothea von Schlegel, a Collection of Letters, Mainz, 
1881, two volumes. 

»Cf. Her Letters, Vol. I, pp. 25 and 36. 
•Of. Her Letters, Vol. I, p. 150. 
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I Friedrich a true comrade (Oeselle) ; that is, to be to him 

i all that the needs of his nature require. 

I 2. "This is one of my aims! The other is to earn by 
literary work enough so that Friedrich need not write any 
more for a living."' 

' " These principles she carried out to the best of her ability. 
She adjusted herself to his whole nature to a remarkable 
degree. In doing so she was not slavishly dependent upon 
him; she was simply so admirably attuned to his spiritual 
life that her action naturally followed from the harmony 
of this adjustment. She was to him, in very truth, that 
other spiritual half which his philosophy of a "complete 
humanity," of which we shall learn more hereafter, re- 
quired. The word "comrade" meant to express this con- 
ception. Through this harmonious union she exerted a 
direct influence on him, a gentle influence, which she tried 
to hide even from herself. "It is well," she said, "that 

; women conceal the influence they have on their husbands, 
not only before them, but also before other people; it is 

I still worthier if they profess not to know of any influence; 

(' and it is truly noble and pleasing in God's sight, if they 

I actually suppress any knowledge they may have of it.^ 

In 1799, she followed him to Jena, and from this time 
on she began to be active in literary matters ; not, however, 
to gratify a personal ambition, but to show herself a worthy 
"comrade" to her husband, and to assist him with the 
proceeds of her labor "to earn bread in all humbleness 
until he can do so himself." She wrote her novel Floren- 
tine, (1801) ; some poems; critical reviews for the Athenae- 
um and the Europa; she made some translations from the 

'Of. Her Letters, Vol. I, p. 91. 

''Cf. Her Letters, Vol. I, pp. 254fe. 

At times we feel strongly that she would have rendered greater 
services to her husband if she had not suppressed her own personality 
BO unduly. 
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French, among these the story of Merlin the Magician 
(1804) and Madame de Stael's Gorinne; and a moderniza- 
tion from a Cologne dialect of the fifteenth century of 
the story of Lother and Mailer (1805).' Unselfish as her 
life was, what shall we say of Dorothea's complete self- 
effacement, when we learn that these works, excepting 
some poems and some reviews, were published under the 
name of Friedrich Schlegel. Some of these writings be- 
came a permanent part of Friedrich 's collected works, and 
the stories of Merlin and of Lother and Mailer may be 
found translated into English in the Bohn edition of 
Fried. Schlegel 's collected works. 

Her novel, Florentine, belongs to the same class as Tieck's 
Sternbald and Fried. Schlegel 's Lucinde, and those other 
romantic novels which have their prototype in Goethe's 
Wilhelm Meister. It is an ^'leh Roman," which portrays 
the gradual and harmonious growth of the hero's in- 
dividuality. Dorothea's work stands closest to the Lucinde 
of her husband. Love and friendship are the chief levers 
in the development of the hero 's character. Love ! Again 
as in the Lucinde the promulgation of reformatory, ethical 
principles, only in less garish colors. Despite the world's 
condemnation of her husband's book, Dorothea did not 
hesitate to write another book advocating similar princi- 
ples. It is a proof of her sincerity, as well as that of 
Friedrich ; and her unselfish, pure life silences the whisper- 
ings against her character. The story of Merlin and the 
story of Lother and Mailer must be placed with those 
other works of the romanticists that have contributed 
towards the renaissance of the poetic past. To these works 
of Dorothea must be added her Letters, valuable historical 
documents, throwing much light on the history of the 
Romantic School during its best years at Jena and also on 
the later life of her husband, (1802-1819). They are 
"Cf. Deibel, Dorothea Schlegel, p. 125. . 
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written in a sprightly, spicy, humorous, witty, anecdotic 
style, and make very interesting reading. 

In 1802 Friedrich and Dorothea were legally married. 
From 1802 to 1804 they lived in Paris, and here (1804) 
she was baptized, and accepted Protestantism. In April, 
1808, both she and Friedrich entered the Roman Catholic 
church. An extraordinary step taken not merely for 
ffisthetic reasons, as sometimes said, but embracing a full 
acceptance of the Roman Catholic faith. Already, much 
earlier, Dorothea 's mind was occupied with Roman Catholi- 
cism. "If I become a Christian," she wrote in June, 1800, 
to Auguste Bohmer, "then it will be, under all circum- 
stances, of the Catholic faith. ' " As far as Dorothea is 
concerned, it was certainly an unqualified surrender. In 
the case of both, this step was fraught with serious conse- 
quences. For it meant a surrender of the very freedom 
for which the romanticists had fought so dearly.'' 

CAROLINE 

Caroline was an entirely different personality — in looks, 
in character, in mind, as woman and wife. Dorothea was 
most unprepossessing in appearance, Caroline femininely 
fascinating; Dorothea yielding and self -forgetful, Caroline 
manly and independent. Herein lay her great power 
over intellectual men: she had the fascinating graces of 
womanliness, linked to virile powers of a masculine mind. 
This was her weal and also her woe. Schelling, her last 
husband, speaks of her as a rare woman, having the large- 
ness of soul of a man, the keenest intellect combined with 
the softness of the most womanly, most tender, and most 
loving heart. "Such a combination of qualities will never 

'Of. Waitz, Caroline, Vol. I, p. 293. 
»Cf. Her Letters, Vol. I, p. 261. 
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occur again!'" Schelling was, however, most fortunate 
in finding her at a time when these traits harmoniously 
blended. They did not blend so always. In the earlier 
years of her life she was gentle, loving, affectionate, 
possessed of many feminine charms j but also impulsive, 
inconsiderate, swayed by that directness and insistence, 
for good or evil, that go so often with an independence of 
mind. She left, therefore, disparate impressions upon 
different people. Some loved her, others felt repelled. 
Sehellipg was right when he said of her that she was a 
"unique, curious being, whom one had to love entirely or 
not at all." Since these two traits appeared separately 
at different times, she made friends and enemies, and was 
led, in the course of her life, into many escapades and 
many ways that differ from established codes of morality 
and accepted respectability. At times she simply had her 
own way. There is much that can be said against her and 
much for her. 

Caroline was bom in Gottingen, in 1763, the daughter 
of Professor Johann David Michaelis, the distinguished 
German Orientalist. At the age of twenty-one, she was 
married to Dr. Bohmer, a physician, who lived in Clausthal, 
in the Harz Mountains. In 1788 her husband died, and 
thereupon she returned to her father's house at Gottingen. 
Here she met Aug. Wilh. Schlegel. In 1792 she went to 
Mainz on a visit to her old friend Therese, who was 
married to George Forster. Forster had, of late, become 
an enthusiastic admirer of the French Eevolution, and had 
founded in Mainz a revolutionary club organized for the 
purpose of spreading the ideas of political frMom. Caro- 
line -was quickly won over to the French cause. Her views 
on political matters soon attracted the attention of the 
authorities. She was arrested, and taken to the fortress 

'Cf. Aus Schelling 's Leben (A Collection of Letters edit, by Plitt) 
Vol. II, p. 184. 
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Konigstein, thence to Kronenberg. After many futile 
efforts, she was at length released through the special 
efforts of her brother, who succeeded in interesting the 
King of Prussia in her behalf. A great cloud had, in the 
meantime, settled on her reputation. The world was in- 
clined to turn against her; even her own family and many 
of her best friends had given her up. To all appearances 
she was an intriguing adventuress, not only in matters 
political but also moral. Ill rumors concerning her re- 
lationship with Forster were in circulation. Indeed cir- 
cumstantial evidence pointed strongly against her. Several 
German cities, including her own native city Gottingen, 
went even so far as to pass special edicts against her, for- 
bidding her to stay within their walls. Yet when we read 
her imploring letters written at the time, and her repeated 
asseverations of innocence, we are involuntarily led to 
believe in the truth of her words.' 

One grave matter remained, however, unexplained. Not 
long after her release from imprisonment, in a quiet 
retreat, she gave birth to an illegitimate child. In this 
terrible position, Aug. "Wilh. Schlegel, an old friend, with 
whom she had corresponded ever since she had met him 
first in Gottingen, came nobly to her rescue. He offered 
to marry her. His first plan was to go with her to America ; 
but, at the last moment, he went to Jena, having received 
through the assistance of Schiller a call to the university 
at that place. Now that she was the wife of Aug. "Wilh. 
Schlegel, social objections were quickly silenced; she was 
received by his friends, and her past history was soon 
forgotten. 

Here in Jena a new chapter opened in her life. She 
became her husband's literary assistant, reviewer, and 
critic, from 1796 to 1800, the flowering years of the Ro- 

'Cf . Especially the letter written to Meyer from Kronenberg, June 
1793, Waitz, Vol. I, pp. 123ff. 
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mantic School. This assistance is testified to by Aug. 
Wilh. Schlegel himself.' How many of her ideas actually 
passed into her husband's works, we cannot exactly tell. 
In a few cases we possess positive proof. She also assisted 
him in his translation of Shakespeare.^ She likewise 
rendered assistance to Fried. Schlegel, who frequently sent 
his manuscripts from Berlin to Jena for advice and ap- 
proval. Sometimes she altered, and sometimes she struck 
out whole passages. When Friedrich was writing his 
Lucinde, he valued some of Caroline's corrections so much 
that he caused some proof sheets, which had gone into 
press before her corrections had come back, to be re- 
printed." 

She assumed yet another important function. She be- 
came the hostess of the household of the Romantic School 
during its abode in Jena, and the lady of a drawing-room 
frequented by many wits and savants of the time. She 
became, for a little while, the centre of a select literary 
circle, where the great questions of the day, in the fields 
of literature, science, and philosophy, were discussed and 
judged. Many are the utterances of distinguished persons 
who spent some hours under her roof, in praise of her 
womanly charms and conversational brilliancy as the 
presiding spirit of that household. 

In this household Fried. Schlegel and Dorothea took up 
their abode in 1799. Though Caroline had corresponded 
with Dorothea frequently, she had not seen her before; 
but Friedrich she had known for several years, and, for a 
time, most intimately. When she was in hiding near 
Leipzig, shortly after her release from imprisonment, she 
was left by Aug. Wilh. Schlegel in charge of Friedrich. 
Friedrich was at that time only twenty years of age, vsdth 

'Cf. Aug. Wilh. ScMegel's works, Vol. VII, pp. SSfF. 
=Cf. Waitz, Caroline und ihre Freunde, p. 51. 
•Of. Dorothea's Letters, Vol. I, p. 7. 
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a character yet unformed, while Caroline was nin» years 
bis elder. The charms of her personality had a captivating 
influence upon him, as upon so many other men. He fell 
in love with her ; kept his feelings, however, under admira- 
ble control for his brother's sake. What she had been to 
him during these months, he set forth later in the Lucinde; 
for, not only Dorothea, but also Caroline appear as charac- 
ters in this autobiography.' His love was not returned, 
probably Caroline knew nothing about it. But she gave 
him her friendship and exerted — we have his own words 
for it— an ennobling, purifying influence upon him. ' ' She 
made him better," so he himself testifies.' 

Among Caroline's papers was found the synopsis of a 
novel covering about one printed page and a half. "We 
may indeed wonder that she never wrote anything: with 
the exception of the literary assistance she gave to her 
husband, some epigrams written for the Athenaeum, and 
her collected letters, nothing came from her pen.' Had 
she made a serious attempt, the product would certainly 
have been a novel, for this was the literary form most 
esteemed by the romanticists. Novalis once especially 
urged her to write a novel; perchance, we owe this synopsis 
to this request.' Such a novel would have been an "Ie6 
Roman," as all the others were. We can easily perceive 
in the few lines of this synopsis many traces of such self- 
characterization. Here are the opening words: "The 
principal figure of the novel would be a woman, — a woman 
independent and, at the same time, fascinating. An easy- 
going way of dealing with things rather than calm delibera- 
tion must, at the first glance, be the stronger element of her 

'Cf. Lucinde, (Universal Bibliothek) pp. 53-56. 
'Cf. Letters to Ms Brother, p. 149. 

"Of. Caroline, a Collection of Letters, Leipzig, 1871; and Caroline 
and her Friends, Leipzig, 1882 (both edited by Waitz). 
*Cf. Caroline and her Friends, p. 55. 
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character; this would be the coquettish side of her nature, 
which she brings into play from a natural joyousness of 
spirit rather than from any disposition towards triviality. 
For at bottom, she is a woman of dignity, nobility, and 
seriousness."' We could hardly better describe Caroline's 
own character in her younger years. She was a ' ' coquette, ' ' 
and yet harbored within herself a wealth of seriousness. 
Hence she fell in Mainz ; hence she could recover so quickly 
her moral stability; hence, too, she could exert, with so 
much dignity, an influence for good upon a man like 
Pried. Schlegel. The account that Fried. Schlegel gives 
of her in the Lucinde corresponds admirably to these 
traits. Her propensities towards coquettishness accom- 
panied her through life, becoming more and more softened 
by womanly graces as years went by. 

Dorothea, Friedrich, Aug. "Wilh. Schlegel, Caroline, and 
all the rest lived for a time peacefully and happily together 
at Jena. Suddenly a domestic storm arose: Caroline's 
amiability and friendship began to take a different turn. 
She fell out, abruptly and in a manner not entirely under- 
stood, with Friedrich and Dorothea. It proved fatal to 
the Jena circle. One of the many causes was the following : 
When Caroline joined herself to Aug. Wilh. Schlegel, she 
did not come alone, but brought a little daughter with her 
from her first husband. She was a clever, lovable child. 
With this girl — Auguste was her name — Schelling fell in 
love. But in 1800 Auguste contracted a serious illness, 
and died. Overwhelming grief prostrated mother and 
lover; but from this grief sprang up a new love, a love 
between Caroline and Schelling. Not coquetry, not the 
seeming of love, this time; it was the flame of genuine 
passion. It was a grave wrong, of course, and Caroline 
knew it." Poor Aug. WiUi. Schlegel! When he received 

*Waitz, Caroline, Vol. I, p. 382. 
'Cf. Waitz, Caroline, Vol. 11, p. 30. 
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her letters, couched as usual in affectionate terms, he little 
knew that she was disingenuously coquetting with him. 
Indeed she had been doing this all along. She never 
truly loved Schlegel. Some people were bright enough to 
see it. Dorothea saw it soon after her arrival in Jena, as 
the following words taken from a letter written to her 
friend, Rahel, in Berlin, will show: "What you told me 
about her [Caroline] coquetry with Aug. Wilh. Schlegel, 
made me think that she did not love him; of this I am 
now positively convinced. ' ' ^ Yet Schlegel was not without 
guilt. In Berlin, where he had gone to deliver a course of 
lectures, he bestowed his affection upon another woman. 
How serious this new attachment was, one cannot tell. A 
divorce between him and Caroline was soon, by mutual 
desire, agreed upon. The arrangements were made in perfect 
peace, and Aug. "Wilh. Schlegel acted in the whole matter 
with great dignity and friendliness. Soon thereafter Caro- 
line was married to Schelling. From that time, her 
correspondence with her former husband, with Friedrich, 
and with Dorothea ceased. 

Caroline was a conspicuous figure among the women of 
her time, but by no means a great woman. German critics 
are prone to make her great. Madame de Stael, the con- 
temporary French woman romanticist, was a great woman, 
Caroline Schlegel was not. The frivolous side of her 
nature was, after all, too strong in her, the graver side 
not strong enough. She could be serious, she also had 
high ideals, and, at times, asserted them and nobly lived 
for them; but these ideals were not powerful enough in 
her to create a new world. She had no message to tell, 
and therefore she remained silent. The praise that "her 
refined taste was law to the whole Romantic School" 
appears to me unearned. 

'Of, Dorothea's Letters, Vol. I, p. 23, 
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CHAPTER VI 

WACKENRODER AS AN IMPRESSIONISTIC AND 
APPRECIATIVE ART-INTERPRETER 



Wackenroder belongs to that class of less known writers 
of whom Matthew Arnold, in his essay on Joubert, says 
that, though they do not shed a light strong enough to 
attract the many, as stars seen with the naked eye, they, 
nevertheless, are important links in literary history, to 
whom we must accord the gift of genius. "Not perhaps 
that rarer and more specific genius enjoyed by the great, 
but a genius which manifests itself in an adherence to what 
is true and excellent, exerting a life-giving stimulus upon 
those capable of discerning it." Wackenroder has won for 
himself a place in literary history not through high poetic 
achievements, but through historically important writings 
as an imaginative appreciator and interpreter of art. 

•When we turn from the great romantic lyricists of 
England, from Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Byron, Cole- 
ridge, to the German romanticists of the School, we wish 
they too had written more in verse." We find indeed 
poetic dramas and sonnets and lyrics of various kinds, some 
of excellent quality and unique in methods of execution; 
but by far the largest portion of their works is in prose. 
Somehow, we must view these writers from a different 
angle. Poetry written in verse cannot be altogether the 
standard. Among these prose writings are some which lay 

'It is important to bear in mind that much lyrie poetry of high 
nrder was produced by German romantic writers, among whom are 
Goethe, Uhland, Heine, who do not belong to the School. 
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claim to poetry; they are art interpretations, some of a 
more impressionistic, some of a more appreciative nature. 
The claim that such interpretations are entitled to be called 
poetry is not new, for it has been repeatedly and ardently 
set forth by many modern impressionistic writers. Our 
romanticists also insisted upon it ; and Fried. Schlegel goes 
so far as to tell us that "poetry can be criticized only 
through poetry," and that "a judicial estimate of a work 
of art which is not itself a work of art . . . has no rightful 
claim to citizenship in the domain of beautiful things. ' ' ' 
Leaving aside for the moment the difference between 
impressionism and appreciation, and the relation of these 
two to judicial criticism, there can be little doubt that 
this kind of imaginative literature, if genuine and original, 
occupies a worthy place, being highly conducive, especially 
in an unpoetic age, to keeping beauty alive and to stimulat- 
ing literary productivity. As the plant needs soil to grow 
in, and sun and rain, so poetry needs for its growth a 
receptive mind, sympathetic appreciation, and spiritual 
discernment. If there be no one able to feel beauty's spell, 
to recognize her when she comes, she will, probably, never 
come. The German romanticists were imaginative creators 
^f beauty ; they were also, perhaps in a still larger measure, 
sympathetic appreciators and ardent discerners of beauty, 
who welcomed her with open arms wherever she appeared. 
Some of them, as the two Schlegels, in particular Aug. 
Wilh. Schlegel, added to appreciation — which we may 
briefly define to mean a sympathetic recognition of beauty 
— a certain judicial quality which pointed more persistently 
to definite standards of excellence ; while "Wackenroder, and 
especially Tieek in his younger years, were satisfied with 
an appreciation that rested merely on intuitive impressions ; 
nevertheless, appreciation ptire and simple was, on the 

'Of. Friearieh ScWegel 's JugendscTiriften, Vol. IT, p. 200 (Lyceum 
Fragment). 
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whole, even in the works of the two Schlegels, the most 
valuable element of their criticism. If we accept this, 
Wackenroder is the one among them all whose art inter- 
pretations are most typical of the School's tendencies. 
Whatever the Schlegels or Tieck may have added, they 
stand substantially, in matters of beauty, upon Wacken- 
roder 's tenets. We may distinguish between art interpre- 
tation, which is founded essentially on aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, and art criticism, which adds to appreciation a judicial 
estimate. All the romanticists were primarily art inter- 
preters, only secondarily art critics. We are, therefore, 
justified in assigning to Wackenroder this distinctively 
prominent place. 

The special gift which a genuine art interpreter, one 
whom we can implicitly trust, must possess is a finely 
tempered, sensitive organization, responsive to the subtlest 
influence from without. Such an organization Wacken- 
roder had. There was absolutely no affectation about him. 
To have feelings seemed to him as natural as to have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. When he therefore heard people 
talk about emotionalism as though it were something bad, 
he could not understand what they meant. "I don't know~ 
what people are talking about," he wrote to Tieck; "I 
cannot see why it should not be possible for one to experi- 
ence feelings under certain circumstances respecting any- 
thing under the sun. When spontaneous emotions are 
awakened in man's bosom which no one else before him 
has had, they must be, for him at least, true and genuine." '_ 
One pauses to note the significance of these words. They 
should not surprise us. Have we not heard them many 
times from the lips of the impressionists of the "modem" 
schools ? They pregnantly condemn their whole philosophy. 
If these moderns but knew Wackenroder, they would gladly 
accept him as one of their fathers. Wackenroder, however, 
•Of. Letters to Tieck, Holtei, Vol. IV, p. 181. 
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might not care to be classed with them, for while "spon- 
taneous emotions ' ' made decadents of them, he was through- 
out sustained by a high idealism and a lofty purpose. 

Wackenroder's sensitiveness had a physiological basis, 
and pointed, at times, to real bodily weakness, weU known 
to Wackenroder himself. "The excessive sensitiveness of 
my nerves, for which I have no name and of which I may 
indeed not be proud, is a burden to me in my intercourse 
with others. I may speak to the rest of the world in 
riddles; you, I am sure, will be able to look into my soul, 
when I tell you that the mere sight of a certain man . . . 

LwiU hurt me and pain me in the real sense of these words. 
Just to look at him will oppress my chest, so that I cannot 
draw a free breath.'" One evening, at his home, while 
the family were still sitting at the supper table, one of the 
company related the pathetic experiences of a sea captain, 
who, with a few faithful companions, was put by a muti- 
nous crew into a boat and pushed out into the measureless 
ocean. For many days they drifted upon the sea, exposed 
to hunger and cold, struggling for life in the face of 
death. Finally, help came; they reached shore, and were 
able to return to England, their mother country, to tell the 
tale of their adventures. This story so affected Wackenroder 
that he had to go to bed at once. A feeling of disgust 
with himself came over him with the reflection that he was 
living a peaceful, happy life while others were suffering. 
He felt like chastising and scourging himself, and would 
have actually inflicted the punishment, could he have had 
the assurance that it would have made him truly unhappy. 
Such bodily weakness offers opportunity for speculation 
concerning the validity and soundness of intensified feeling 
on the part of artists and poets. "We wish to see sound feel- 
ings reside in a sound body, and begin naturally to suspect 
that where the body is unsound, feelings are unsound like- 
'Cf . Letters to Tiedk, Holtei, Vol. IV, p. 232. 
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wise. We are, however, in this matter on ground along 
which we should proceed only with the utmost caution, lest 
we commit a blunder. The influences of body on mind and 
mind on body offer psychological difficulties. It cannot be 
denied, however, that we find evidences of questionable 
bodily health, not only in the case of Wackenroder, but also 
in that of Novalis and the young Tieck. Of this we shall see 
more hereafter. 

The above incident becomes noteworthy because of its 
intimate association with Wackenroder 's artistic instinct. 
These sensitive, "physiological" nerve vibrations stirred 
up immediately emotions of an "sesthetic" nature. "Soon 
thereafter," he relates in the same letter, "the idea sug- 
gested itself to me to embody these feelings in the form of 
an ode, an entirely new kind of ode, — a kind that I should 
like to call lyric poems Kar'k^oxrjv, this kind having been 
always my favorite species." These lyrics, he tells us, 
should faithfully depict the emotions of man; they should 
be entirely individual expressions and true to nature; 
genuine outbursts of human passions, intended to teach 
man how to value the human heart; "to explain man unto 
man;" "to defend man before man;" they should warm the 
heart of even the coldest, and teach him in the most sym- 
pathetic manner "how to judge of those who feel." ^ These 
lyrics were to be his personal apology for feeling deeply, 
his great defence against those who talked ignorantly 
about emotionalism; they were designed to inaugurate a 
movement of which these very works were a most emphatic 
and clearly stated pronunciamento ; namely, the romantic 
movement itself, which had for its personal mission the reve- 
lation of the properties of the human heart. We may say 
that with the announcement of this pronunciamento (in the 
year 1792) the romantic movement of the School was 
started. Some of these lyrics he left behind ; they are, how- 
'A letter written to Tieck in 1792, cf. Holtei, Vol. IV, p. 233. 
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ever, of minor importance. He was not a lyric poet; he 
succeeded, nevertheless, in teaching what he meant to teach, 
in the form of prose writings, poetic in nature, — "how to 
explain man unto man," "to defend man before man," 
"to judge of those who feel." And this he could accom- 
plish by virtue of an organization highly strung, ex- 
quisitely sensitive to sensuous and spiritual influences, 
permitting him to feel what others could only intellectually 
perceive. He was a bom interpreter and revealer of human 
emotions. 

Brought into contact with works of art, especially music, 
his sensitive organization responded readily and with 
absolutely unadulterated genuineness. Some of these re- 
sponses are wholly impressionistic. We read: "When I 
abandon myself soul and body to music, when from the 
quietness about me all at once, as though from its own 
free will, the strains of melody sound forth, rising into 
heavenlike incense . . . many new and bright visions take 
shape in my heart, so that I can scarce restrain myself for 
the joy of it all. Sometimes, methinks, music is like the 
bird Phoenix, rising from his nest with lightness and joy, 
born anew, soaring heavenward midst rejoicings, a glad- 
some sight to God and man. Sometimes I imagine music 
to be a babe lying dead in ,its grave, — a crimson ray of 
light from heaven gently lifting up its soul to celestial 
regions, where it partakes of the golden drops of eternity 
and of divine visions seen by man only in his most lovely 
dreams. And sometimes — ^how beautiful and endless are 
these visions ! — sometimes music seems to me like the symbol 
of our life: — a joy short, sadly short, arising out of nothing 
and vanishing into nothing, — it comes and it passes away, 
we do not know exactly wherefore or why. It is like a 
green little island lying joyously in the sunshine, floating 
midst strains of music on the waves of the dark, immeasura- 
ble ocean." Nearly always there is a blending of the 
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personal and the superpersonal. Much has the solemnity; i 
of a Gregorian chant. Of Berlinger, the musician, in whose 
sad life he has pictured to us his own life, he writes : ' ' Wit"E 
joyous expectancy he awaited the first tones of the music; 
and when they came issuing forth from the hush of silence, 
breaking forth, as it were, from heaven like the solemn 
sough of the wind, the mighty oratorio with all its powers 
sweeping over his head, he felt as if all at once the wings 
of his soul were slowly spreading out, lifting him up from 
a barren earth j curtains of clouds were rent before his 
mortal eyes, and he soared toward the light of heaven. 
The present vanished; his heart was cleansed frojn all 
worldly trifles, which are but, as it were, the dust lying 
upon the soul's lustre; the stream of music penetrated and 
thrilled his nerves, awakening with every changing mood 
new and various images. As he listened, he saw clearly 
before him King David, clad in royal mantle with crown 
on head, dancing in front of the tabernacle, singing praises 
unto God ; and when he beheld the King 's ecstatic look and 
the rapturous movements of his body, his heart leaped with j 
joy in his bosom. Myriads of sleeping emotions were 
awakened in his heart, surging mysteriously to and fro. ' 
At length, at some point in the music, a marvelous light 
entered his soul, it seemed to him as if all at once he had 
grown wiser, looking down upon the world with clearer 
eyes, and with feelings solemn and sad. ' ' ' 

II 

I 

I suppose we are agreed upon the difference between 
impressionism and appreciation in matters of pure criti- 
cism, and are willing to accord to the latter the higher 
rank. If not, I declare myseU in favor of the latter, for 
the simple reason that appreciation is on the way towards 
"Cf. Wackenroder 's Eereensergiessungen, pp. 335ff. 
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judicial criticism, which, is the only right criticism, while 
impressionism remains on the outskirts. They are indeed 
closely allied, both being founded on man's emotional 
nature, and, if treated imaginatively, will blend one into 
the other. But impressionism, as we have had occasion to 
observe abundantly in our own day, leads to wanton 
individualism j while appreciation finds its limitation in the 
work of art itself, and furnishes thus the material for 
judicial criticism. The one is purely subjective, the other, 
objective. To cite the words of M. Anatole France that im- 
pressionism is the record of the fortunes of the critic's own 
life amidst the masterpieces of the world's literature, 
sounds now, after so many repetitions, woefully trite; 
nevertheless, it conveys ia the fewest words what impres- 
sionism means to accomplish. Appreciative criticism, on 
the other hand, is the record of the critic's own life 
bounded by the life of the literary product he undertakes 
to criticize. On the one hand, a liberty which may lead 
us we know not where ; on the other, liberty restrained. 

If we accept the above distinction, Wackenroder is more 
an appreciative than an impressionistic art interpreter. 
His writings, to be sure, contain passages, some very beauti- 
ful, which are the impressionistic record of his own emo- 
tional reaction upon art, the above quotations belong to 
this class; yet impressionism was not the fundamental 
trait of his aesthetic teachings. If those passages are of 
value, they are so, considered as imaginative literature, not 
as criticism. He himself would have made that distinction, 
and what is true of "Wackenroder is also true of all the 
others. Art-interpretation was to none a bare record of 
the critic's feelings. "Wackenroder cared not so much to 
observe the effect of the mood upon him as to record the 
living spirit innate in the work of art itself. 

And this for two main reasons. The spirit in the work 
of art was, in the first place, true to fundamental ideas of 
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romantic teaching, a record of an individual human soul, 
the expression of the lover's love for things beautiful, a 
human confession. This in itself was a most precious 
possession. But secondly, this individual, human, spiritual 
record, so the romanticists also taught, was sanctified by 
its union with the divine life. It was, therefore, doubly 
sacred. To interpret, to reveal this spirit, was Wacken- 
roder's chief aim. To be beautiful, a work of art had to 
prove itself humanly genuine, and bear the authentic evi- 
dence of a union with universal life. 

Wackenroder knew very well how the art interpreter 
should proceed in order to recover the beauty of the work 
to be interpreted by him. He had a definite theory about 
it. Rather important for us to-day. The critic of to-day 
has many resources at his disposal which were only in the 
making in Wackenroder 's time. He has the results of a 
whole century of historical research before him, enabling 
him to obtain an accurate perspective of social and political 
conditions under which the work arose; of the narrower 
circumstances in the artist's life, of his temperament, his 
ideals, his motives; of the various influences "that played 
about the poet; the many sidelights illumining the origin 
and the purpose of the whole. He has the results of 
aesthetic and psychological studies before him, which have 
been carried on, in recent years, with uncommon zeal, laying 
bare the individual threads of that intricate webbiag of a 
work of art which, in its totality, we call beauty. These 
resources were not at Wackenroder 's disposal; but even 
if they had been, he would have made use of them only 
to a very limited extent for all that he was a diligent 
student of aesthetic works. The main source of his art 
interpretation lay within himself, in the instincts of his 
imagination, which responded in the presence of the beau- 
tiful with a surety and purity only given to those to the 
manner born. And will this not always be the final test, 
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the ultimate criterion in any piece of criticism worthy of 
the name? Valuable as the helps and aids of history and 
aesthetic theory may be, they are, after all, only witnesses 
called before the tribunal of "Feeling." She alone will 
be able to reveal the living beauty of the work of art, the 
special delights that thrilled the artist when he made his 
confessions to the world. 

We have of late years, in our aesthetic books, theoretical 
and psychological, given much attention to the theory of 
how man comes to know that a work of art is beautiful.' 
It is a long process which cannot be easily described in a 
few words. Let us call it sympathetic imitation. The 
theory concerning it is really much older than is sometimes 
thought. Burke, as early as 1752, in his treatise On. the 
Sublime and Beautiful, hints at it. He tells us of the cele- 
brated physiognomist, Campanella, and how he managed to 
get hold of the dispositions and thoughts of different people 
by "imitating" their faces, their gestures and their whole 
body. "What should interest us especially in Wackenroder 
is that he gave thought to this process of imitation. He 
knew well that, in order to take possession of the beauty 
of a work of art, it was necessary to "imitate" it, not, 
however, in that crude, naturalistic fashion of Burke, but 
by entering into the work through the powers of feeling, 
by imitating it, by living its life over again, through the 
subtle forces of spiritual sympathy. 

But this is not given to every one. It is a rare gift, a 
precious power. I believe that all great critics, all great 
writers possessed it in a lesser or greater degree. It is a 
part of the inheritance of genius. Among the evidences 
we may find in this or that writer, the following passage 
from Honore de Balzac will illustrate eloquently what is 
here meant. "I could enter the souls of others ... I 

'I myself have been guilty of it in Einfuhlung und Symbol, Zeit- 
schrift fiir PhilosopHe und philosophisclie Kritik, Vol. CXXVI, p. 29. 
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possessed the faculty of living the life of the individual 
on whom I exercised my observation, and of substituting 
myself for him, like the dervish in the Arabian Nights 
who assumed the body and soul of those over whom he 
pronounced certain words. ' ' Balzac would walk the streets 
of Paris to observe the manners and ways of the working 
people and overhear the conversation. "As I listened to 
these persons I imbibed their life; I felt their ragged 
clothing on my back ; my feet walked in their broken shoes ; 
their desires, their wants passed into my soul, — or my soul 
passed into theirs. It was the dream of a waking man. 
... To quit my own life, to become some other individual 
through the excitation of a moral faculty, and to play this 
game at will, was the relaxation of my studious hours. To 
what have I owed this gift? Is it second-sight? Can it 
be one of those faculties the abuse of which leads to 
insanity? I have never sought to discover the causes of 
this power. I only know that I possess it and use it. I 
must tell you that ever since I became aware of this faculty, 
I have decomposed the elements of those heterogeneous 
masses called the people, and I have analyzed them in a 
manner that enables me to appraise both their good and evil 
qualities. ' ' ' 

One evening Wackenroder went to a public garden where 
a concert was being given. It was springtime and the 
young foliage was just budding forth from trees and 
bushes. The musicians were seated on the green lawn 
playing gay and happy melodies. The people were in their 
happiest mood. Different social groups were represented: 
young distinguished gentlemen and ladies, business men, 
traders, and laborers, fathers and mothers, children of 
various ages, young married couples, lovers, frolicking 
boys and girls. This joyous scene, the sweet tones of the 

^Cf. Balzac's works, translated by Katherine P. Wormeley, Vol. 
XXXII, pp. 66fE. 
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music, the flickering lights of the garden, the moving 
figures of men, women, and children, the mysteries of the 
night, so stimulated his senses and his imagination (as the 
story of the sea captain once did) as to force his aesthetic 
nature to the foreground. "My spirit," so he writes, 
"exalted by the music, pierced through the various physi- 
ognomies of these people down to the very heart of every 
one, and the throngs of humanity, as they were swarming 
by, assumed in my eyes the appearance of a stage play 
that I had written, or an etching that I had drawn myself : 
so clearly, it seemed to me, could I discern what every 
figure meant and stood for, and could see that each one 
was what it was meant to be."' This, we can see, is a 
genuine case of "sympathetic imitation," an entrance, by 
means of the powers of feeling, through the outer physi- 
ognomy into the soul-life of the world, and a transmutation, 
through powers of the imagination, into the glorious being 
of a work of art. He never wrote a play, nor drew an 
etching, but the imaginative power, the stroke of genius, 
which laid hold upon the life of the world with divine 
insight was his. 

This power gave life and being to his art interpreta- 
tions. "Let us not be satisfied with mere admiration for 
this or that great man," he said in another place, "let us 
rather enter into his spirit (hineingehen) , let us gain an 
understanding of the peculiarity of his character through 
sympathetic insight (hineioschmiegen). It is not enough 
to praise a work of art, to say that it is beautiful or 
excellent, such general, meaningless utterances apply to 
the most varied work ; we must abandon ourselves to every 
great artist, we must learn to look at the life of nature 
with the artist's own eyes, so that we can say with him: 
'This work is made by the hands of nature.' " "Art 
works have not been created to be looked at; but in order 
'Cf. Phantasieen iiber die Kunst, Minor, p. 66. 
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that we may enter into them with sympathetic heart, and! 

abide in them, and live and breathe in them. ' ' ' „ J 

"What we most need to-day in the domain of literature is 
"judicial" criticism. Mere impressionism suffices not, nor 
even mere appreciation. "We need critical judgments. 
Criticism means to put things where they belong, and the 
critic has not discharged his functions until he has done 
so. This, "Wackenroder failed to do: he is only an art 
interpreter, not a critic. To find such a critic we should 
have to turn among our writers to August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
who more nearly fulfils the needs of the present day. Yet 
no critic, however finely equipped in sesthetics, history, 
and what not, however assiduously intellectual, can dis- 
charge with efficiency the duties of his great office as 
literary destroyer, preserver, and builder, who has not 
what "Wackenroder had — the power of entering into art's 
works with a sympathetic heart, of abiding in them, of 
living and breathing in them. These teachings have in 
them the lasting qualities of endless time. 

'Cf . Waekenroder 's Herzensergiesmngen, pp. 171ff. 
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CHAPTER VII 

TIECK AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
ROMANTIC MOOD 



However much we may differ coneerning poetry, we can 
all unite with • safety, I presume, on the basis of the 
Poetic Mood. One may prefer romantic, another, classic 
poetry ; one the lyric, the other, the drama ; one the f orget- 
fulness of the dream, the other, life's realities: poetry, 
if genuine, must be the expression of mood. It may sing 
the ditties of simple fancy, or depict, in noblest verse, the 
deepest problems dealing with man and God, it will, if 
genuine, be in every ease, the expression of mood. Mood 
is a mental state sui generis. We can speak of it more' than 
we can define it. "We feel it, but its elusive qualities do 
not permit us to capture its fullness. It is that sweet state 
of mental equilibrium which impels man to poetic pro- 
duction; when the rigidity of brain matter relaxes, and 
allows the aesthetic stream to flow forth ; when all faculties 
converge in one central point, the storehouse of kinetic 
and potential energies, from which all mental movements 
and poetic activities are guided and controlled. It is that 
state from which arises a world of images, which paint 
themselves on the canvas of the imagination as if real, or 
a world of tones heard by the composer as clearly as if 
real instruments were performing. It is that state of 
potent quiescence, of tranquil power, in which the poet, 
if ever, gets glimpses through the curtain that divides the 
seen world from the unseen. 
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Acknowledging Eousseau as the father of the modem 
mood, the German romanticists were, with Goethe, the 
progenitors of the mood in Germany, just as the English 
romanticists in England, and the French in France. Eo- 
mantieism. Emotion, and Mood are terms united by bonds 
of intimate friendship. Mood and emotion joined hands 
so closely in the romantic mind, because emotion, as we 
have seen already many times, was the propelling force of 
their aesthetic life; however, we must, at the same time, 
keep clearly before our mind that in the mood, at its best, 
there is not only emotion pure and simple, but also intellect, 
and imagination, and all those other faculties that combine 
in the perfect artistic product. Among the German ro- 
manticists Tieck is the one who unites in his person more 
of the eccentricities and failings and more of the winning 
qualities and excellencies which, in the later romanticists, 
found their expression in the works of "Werner and Hoff- 
mann, on the one side, and Uhland and Heine, on the 
other. The romantic mood can, therefore, be best studied 
in the works of Tieck. 

Tieck was a poet, not indeed a poet of the highest 
order, but a poet all the same; for he was favored by 
nature with what goes to make poets. He was a man visited 
by moods, or, what is much the same thing, — ^by dreams ; 
for the poetic dream is nothing but the mood objectified, 
peopled by imaginative images. The mood is not a tabula 
rasa, but will, as soon as it arises, shape itself in the poet's 
mind, holding him in the arms of a peopled world, — ^he 
will dream. And so vivid are these dreams that they seem 
like the wakeful experiences of the real world, impelling 
him to seize his pen and copy the visions portrayed before 
his mind's eye. This power of producing vividness of 
imagery is shown by a little incident in Tieck 's life. Tieck 
was betrothed to a lady who lived in Hamburg. At the 
time of our account she had just left this city, and was 
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on her way to Berlin where Tieck lived, and where the 
marriage was to take place. In joyous expectation of seeing 
her again, he planned to meet her at a little inn situated 
in a retired place along the main highway, where the mail- 
coach was accustomed to stop. To this same inn he had 
accompanied her the previous year on her return to Ham- 
burg. He knew the house, the surroundings, and the way 
there perfectly well. In happy anticipation of the ap- 
proaching moment of reunion, he hastened along the high- 
way, singing merrily, and reciting poetry. He arrived 
at the inn much sooner than he had expected. It was on 
the right side of the road, some distance back, and separated 
from it by a ditch. For a moment he was taken aback at 
the sight of the house, questioning in his mind as to whether 
this was really the inn he was looking for. For, according 
to his best recollection, it was located farther up the road 
beyond the next village, which he knew he had not passed 
yet. Moreover, it ought to have been on the left, not on 
the right side of the road; and yet there was the house 
answering, in every respect, to the inn he knew so well. 
There was the fence surrounding it, there was the familiar 
figure of the stout innkeeper in the doorway, there were 
the hens picking and cackling. A mistake was not possible. 
Only one thing troubled him for a moment: he looked 
in vain for the little bridge across the ditch. Finally he 
decided to jump, but, as luck had it, he leaped too short, 
and fell. Gathering himself up again and looking about, 
he found himself, to his utter amazement, in a ditch sur- 
rounded far and wide by nothing but fields, — ^the house, 
the fence, the stout innkeeper, and the hens had vanished 
from sight. It had been a vision.' To be sure this was 
not a poetic dream, strictly speaking, it was only a revived 
memory-picture; but this experience, nevertheless, speaks 

'Of. Kopke, Lndwig Tieck, Vol. I, p. 235 ; also Tieok 's works. Vol. 
XXV, pp. 206ff. 
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for the extraordinary vividness of Tieek's imagery, which 
gave to his dreams the appearance of reality, and explains 
largely his methods of working and his extraordinary 
productivity. As he said of himself: "When the mood 
comes upon me, I am in its power. I fall into a state of 
dreaming, and cannot rest until this dream is written out." 
The dream was to him, as it were, the voice of some higher 
power, to which he listened and the mandates of which he 
obeyed. For hours he would, at times, sit motionless, 
waiting for that voice, and if it did not come, he refused 
to act, and could not act; when he finally did act, he did 
not what he would, but what he had to.' 

This dream-instinct had also a physiological basis, for 
Tieek was accustomed to dream a great deal during his 
sleep. Sometimes, especially in his earlier years, these 
night-dreams were most tormenting. They threw him 
into a fever in which he was half asleep, half awake. 
Gaunt figures of another world would then appear before 
him. He would, at times, have one and the same dream 
several nights in succession. At one time, he was awakened 
by a cold draught of air passing over his eyes. Looking 
up he saw the room lighted, and, standing by his bed, 
three monks, pale, haggard, corpselike, as though they had 
just risen from their graves. Another time, he was taken, 
in a dream, to a picture gallery. There he met Correggio, 
who stepped up to him and said reprovingly: "Why is 
it that you find it so hard to discern what is true and 
excellent in art?" Thereupon, he led him to his own 
pictures, and revealed to him the inner meaning of their 
beauty. Tieck awoke the next morning much excited. 
When he had dressed himself, he awaited with much im- 
patience the hour when the picture gallery was open to 
the public. He hastened to where Correggio 's pictures 
were exhibited. Like a flood of light, as if a veil had been 
'Cf . Kopke, Ludmig Tieck, Vol. II, p. 128. 
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torn from his eyes, the meaning of these pictures flashed 
upon his mind. From that time he became a most ardent 
admirer of the great painter. 

Naturally, dreams like these added materially to the 
high esteem in which they were already held by Tieck. 
He placed an increasingly high value on them, believing 
that, through them, much of the mysterious workings of 
man's unconscious life, which otherwise would remain 
hidden, was brought to light. Night-dreams and day- 
dreams were thus joined together. Already in 1793, when 
Tieck was but twenty years of age, he recorded his re- 
flections on this subject in a very interesting essay on 
Shakespeare's Treatment of the Supernatural. "The Tem- 
pest and A Midsummer Night's Dream," he writes in this 
essay, "may be compared with sunny dreams. . . . Shakes- 
peare, who so often in his dramas reveals his intimate 
familiarity with the tenderest emotions of the human heart, 
no doubt studied the working of his own mind in his 
dreams, and made use of the knowledge, thus gained, in 
writing poetry. The psychologist, as well as the poet, will, 
I am sure, add much to his knowledge by investigating 
the nature of the dream. " In the same vein Novalis writes : 
! "Dreams are, for the psychologist as well as for the his- 
! torian, of the highest value. They contribute much to the 
[advancement and civilization of man."' 

II 

True as it may be that the dream occupies a significant 
place in poetic production, not all dreams are of even rank. 
We differentiate. Some are mere freaks of fancy, others 
of priceless value. Just wherein the difference lies may 
often not be easily told. The critic, gifted with the poet's 
imagination, and equipped with the training of a psycholo- 
'Cf. Novalis' works (Meiflsner), Vol. Ill, pp. 235 and 243, 
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gist, could, just as Tieck tells us, unravel many things. 
But this we may say, that the dream, to sustain its value, 
must not take us too far away from human life. Let the 
dream be ever so remote, it will have its value, provided 
it link itself, in some fashion with our own life. Our joys 
as we know them, our fears, hopes, longings and destinies 
must be reflected in it. "Man is a god when he dreams, 
a beggar when he thinks," declares Holderlin. This may 
have a profound meaning for the poet, provided we rightly 
interpret it. Logical processes of thinking may be poor 
compared with the poetic dream; nevertheless, without 
them it can never be a dream of man for man. 

From this point of view we may distinguish three periods 
in Tieck 's development, — the pre-romantic, the romantic, 
and the realistic. And in his pre-romantic period, we may 
again distinguish two phases, the stage of childlike trust- 
fulness and the stage of doubt. His literary activities 
opened, when he was sixteen years of age, with a little 
dream. Die SommernacM (1789), written in imitation of 
Shakespeare's Midsummernight's Bream. A spirit of 
gentleness and peace and trustfulness runs through it. 
He was still the hopeful child. Soon, however, he passed 
into a state of agnosticism in matters of thought and feel- 
ing, quickened by horrid night-dreams, and by fits of 
melancholy and despair. Outside literary influences had 
also something to do with the matter. He continued to 
dream and write poetry — he could not but do so; but he 
dreamt unwholesome dreams. AMallah (1791-2) was 
written in this period, a weird story, in which a sweet, 
innocent boy, through the evil machinations of his teacher, 
Omar, a sort of Mephistopheles, with fiendlike powers over 
the world of subterranean spirits, is, by degrees, led into 
a life of abject crime. The curtain that separates this 
world from the world yonder is rent in twain; yet the 
mysteries unfolded are not true mysteries, and the dream 
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dreamt not a genuine poetic dream. The world into which 
we are led is a haunted world of ghosts and demons, who 
play their fiendish tricks ia gruesome fashion, calculated 
to fill the reader's mind with dread and horror. 

William Lovell was also written in this period, its best 
product, resembling in its general outline Ahdallah, and 
being a psychological portrayal of the struggles of a young 
agnostic with the follies of his own nature. In this por- 
trayal Tieck was much influenced by the Paysan perverti 
of Restif de la Bretonne.' Born of a good family, gifted, 
with high ideals and noble plans, Lovell begins his career. 
Soon temptations come; he yields; he is stricken with 
remorse; again he yields, sinking deeper than before; at 
times, he arises to moral heights, and forms sincerest 
resolutions to return to the innocent purity of his younger 
years. But snares are set for him by enemies, who all the 
while, pose as his friends, and who draw him, more and 
more, into the depths of abject crime. He dies at a 
moment when all evil influences have been removed, and 
when a new, regenerated life seems possible. A strain of 
fate runs through the whole story, centering in a mysterious 
character called Andrea, who surrounds himself with mys- 
tery, not, however, that subterranean mystery practised by 
Omar, but the claptrap mystery of a cunning necromancer, 
a sort of Cagliostro, resembling somewhat the Amenier in 
Schiller's Geisterseher. 

Along with these outbursts of scepticism and tentatively 
psychological quests after truth he wrote as many as 
fifteen realistic stories (Straussfeder-OeschicMen), all of 
them conceived in a satirical vein, and with an avowed 
tendency against the very eccentricities displayed in Ah- 
dallah and William Lovell. The works of this period show 
that he had, as yet, no important poetic message. 

*Cf. Hassler, Ludwig Tieck 's Jugendroman William Lovell und. d. 
Paysan perverti von Bestif de la Bretonne, Greifswalde, 1902. 
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The change from the pre-romantic to the romantic period 
proper talis in the year 1795-96. It was in no small 
measure brought about through the iaiiuence of Wacken- 
roder's teachings. We may call this change an awakening 
or spiritual rally from a position in which the poetic mood 
and dream were to Tieck nothing but delightful play- 
things or, at best, interesting psychological phenomena, to 
a position where he, for the first time, recognized them 
as of high value in the production of genuine art. With 
this awakening, Tieck became a romanticist. 

To understand fuUy the position the mood occupies in 
the whole scheme of romanticism, we must bear ia mind 
that the movement was a revolt against the stereotyped 
external order. To have moods, to have psychic states in 
which the inner life, as it were, came into its own, was a 
justification and prerequisite of romanticism. We may 
say that to do one's best in the world, our life must be an 
alternation of solitude and public activity. We withdraw 
to our study, and devote some hours to thinking, in order 
that we may, in the next hour, serve mankind. We go out 
into the world and learn of human nature, and then with- 
draw into ourselves and seek adjustment. We cannot be 
too long in the world, nor too long with ourselves : we need 
both. This should certainly be the ideal. What we do 
individually, the race must do in its long career. When 
the age has given out all that it owns, it must again recruit 
itself, either outside in the world, or by withdrawing into 
the study of its own inner life. Euripides, Petrarch, Rous- 
seau are the names of individuals that stand, at the same 
time, for whole periods in history. This is the meaning 
of romanticism as a movement. Romanticism is, as it were, 
a mood long drawn out — overlong drawn out, by its very 
opposition to the external order. Though the mood of the 
artist capable of keeping himself rightly balanced, will be 
fresh with the living facts of life, and, though quiescent, 
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will yet quiver under the excitement of recent experiences, 
the romanticist's mood arises from a disposition that has 
slept too long on its own heart, dreamt too long over the 
tranquilities of spiritual things. But the dream was 
nevertheless, the antidote to the poisonous, never ending 
stir of life's realities, and the only means given to man to 
recover his right relations with the universe. "Man must 
retire from the world from time to time," says Goethe, 
"for the world with its buzzing and superficial life is a 
hindrance to the awakening of the best there is in man." 
These were also Wackenroder's teachings, which he im- 
pressed upon his friend in a manner so instinctive that 
their authenticity seemed unquestionable. Like Moses, 
Wackenroder withdrew and went into a high mountain 
to pray. There he received the romantic Decalogue, those 
commandments which, for a whole generation, became the 
comfort, support, and strength of all faithful believers. 
They read as follows : — 
' "I know two mysterious languages which enable man, 
I by the grace of God, to comprehend things divine in the 
fullness of their meaning, as far as mortal beings can, in 
the nature of the case, do so. . . . One of these languages 
only God speaks ; the other, only a few chosen ones among 
men whom he has anointed his special favorites. I mean, — 
-Nature and Art." 

Anointed favorites were the poets, guardians of an art 
which, as another paragraph in the Commandments reads, — 

t "Unlocks the treasures of man's heart, turns our searching 
eye into our own inner self, and shows us the invisible, 
I mean all that is noble, great, and divine." On these 
precepts the romantic moods rest. These moods were not 
always of the noblest and greatest — they fell often as much 
below the lofty height of Wackenroder's canon as the 
moral conduct of the Israelites below that of Moses — but 
the spiritual basis of the mood is, nevertheless, defined 
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by these words. With the adoption of this canon, Tieck's 
language becomes more deeply tinged with characteristi- 
cally romantic words: Geist, Gemiit, Urbilder, Geister- 
wesen, Dammerung, wundersam, wunderseltsam, heilver- 
kiindend, geheimnissvoll, ahnungsvoU, and many others, — 
guideposts, we might call them, put up along the 
border-line separating the known world from the un- 
known. 

Ill 

When Tieck dreamt, he cared for nothing else, woefully 
neglecting patient efforts to bring his dreams into contact 
with life. "The artist's spirit," he says, with a wonderful 
abandon to his instincts as a dream-poet, "is controlled by 
wondrous dreams; for every object in nature, every Uvrag 
flower, every moving cloud awakens within him memories 
of the past or visions of the future. Reveries pass through 
his mind which never find access to the mind of other 
people; the poet's spirit is like an ever-moving stream, the 
murmuring melodies of which are, at no moment, silent; 
every breath moves hiir leaving traces behind; every ray 
of light is reflected; he needs not the irksome material of 
this world, for he depends upon himself; he may clothe 
his visions in the glimmers of the moon or in the redness 
of the setting sun ; he may call to life from invisible instru- 
ments tones that have never been heard, on which angels 
and spirits descend greeting every hero as their brother." ' 

We may distinguish in Tieck's writings three kinds of 
moods, — a lighter, a more serious, and a more mystic mood. 
By lighter moods I mean those unsubstantial, elusive, 
evanescent poetic states which are felt far more than they 
are perceived intellectually, — states which we experience 
in looking at a landscape, in listening to music's gentler 
'Cf. Tieek's Sternbald, Minor, p. 160. 
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melodies, or to the poet's lyric love song. These were the 
moods specially prized by the romanticists. 

Tieck must be mentioned among the pioneers ia Germany 
who strove to revive the position of the landscape as a 
means of expressiag the poet's lyric mood. The history 
of the landscape leads us indeed much farther back. One 
could point to Claude Lorrain; to the landscapists of the 
Netherlands, Brueghel, Ruysdael, Eubens; to Petrarch; 
and even to Theocritus. Yet a long period had since 
elapsed during which nature had become the poet's Cin- 
derella. Especially was this true in Germany. Only by 
slow degrees was the old interest in nature reawakened, 
coming finally, in the course of its history, to full poetic 
expression in Goethe and culminating in the romanticists. 
Thus considered, Tieck is a link in the chain, which, in 
the nineteenth century, developed the modern landscape, 
in particular, the impressionistic landscape, from Gericault 
and Delacroix to Manet and Monet. 

Tieck was fully conscious of his position, and tells us, 
through the mouth of one of his •characters, that it had 
never occurred to him that a landscape could be painted 
by itself; he had considered the landscape suited only for 
subordinate additions to historic paintings, because he had 
never before thought it possible that lifeless nature could 
be complete and perfect in itself, and thus worthy of 
artistic representation." The art of landscape painting was 
thus raised from its low position as a handmaid to a place 
of independence and dignity. While, in the past, it was 
used merely for decorative purposes, it became, now, the 

"Cf. this passage: "I think I understand your views on landscape 
" painting, .and it seems to me you are right. For of what use are all 
these twigs and leaves to me? this accurate copying of grasses and 
flowers ? Not these plants, not these mountains, I wish to imitate, but 
my soul, my mood that has possession of me at this very momept, — 
these I wish to retain for myself and to communicate to other intelli- 
gent beings." (From Sternbald, Minor, p. 300.) 
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visible pictorial insignia of the artist's living mood. Tieck 
has painted many landscapes in his works, suggestive, 
dreamlike in outliae: — 

' ' Meanwhile the moon had risen ; her silvery light shone 
full over the mountains, through passes and over moist 
meadows, mirroring itself in the waters. The whole coun- 
try was bathed in a mass of light, yet the several depres- 
sions could be easily distinguished, though suggested rather 
than clearly outlined; the sky was cloudless; the whole 
made the impression as though a vast sea with myriads of 
shimmering waves flowing gently over meadow and wood 
were moving towards the mountains yonder. ' ' ' 

And another somewhat different example. It is evening, 
the moon has just risen and is casting its first rays over 
a wild country. On one side stands an open smelting- 
forge, into which we look. It is lighted by a bright fire 
within, and we see a number of workmen engaged in ham- 
mering upon a red-hot iron, which sends its fiery sparks 
in every directions. "The sight was beautiful; all objects 
were covered with a mantle of darkness: some masses of 
rock, some heaps of dross with a few straggling bushes here 
and there; the forge stood open, lighted by the bright fire 
and the red-hot iron; the workmen hammeriag, the move- 
ments of their bodies, appeared like a shadow play illu- 
mined by the glowing masses of metal. The mountain 
clothed with dark masses of forest could just be seen lying 
in the background, crowned with some old ruins bathed 
in moonlight. On the opposite side were the last reddish 
glimmers of the setting sun." "Now, my friend," says 
one of the characters that are speaking, "what would you 
say if an artist should paint this wondrous scene? There 
is no dramatic action, no ideal meaning, only a faint glim- 

"Cf. Tieck 's Sternbald, Minor, p. 363. Cf. also chapter on "Eo- 
manticism and Nature." 
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mering of light, and a confusion of half -seen figures that 
sway like shadows. If you could see this scene painted, 
would you not enter into it with your whole heart, would 
it not obliterate from your memory for a while aU other 
reminiscences of art and nature ? This mood painted would 
then, as it does now, fill your whole soul: you would be 
completely satisfied, and yet it would be nothing else than 
an artificial, almost trifling play of colors. Yet again it 
is action, ideal meaning, perfection. . . . Indeed! it seems 
as if the wonders of the ancient world had come to life 
again, as if the cyclops of mythology were before us, forg- 
ing arms for Mars and Achilles. The whole Olympus with 
its gods comes to my mind while looking at this scene; 
for I do not merely see the things that are before my eyes, 
but loveliest memories are awakened within my soul, 
memories of things that have slept many years, and are 
now waking up and taking life. ' ' ^ 

In the first example we have a pure landscape before 
us ; in the second, we have with the landscape some phases 
of human life introduced : both, however, are treated purely 
for the sake of their artistic effect as the expression of 
mood, without any intended deeper meaning. It is a lyric 
mood in colors, treated in a way in which modern im- 
pressionists would treat the subject. This method of treat- 
ment was, for the time, something new, and the question 
was, does such a treatment make good art? Tieck was 
convinced it did, and endeavored so to convince his readers. 
The last sentence of the above quoted conversation reads: 
"Indeed, my friend, I am entirely convinced that art, 
like nature, has more than one beauty." This new art, 
this new beauty, this shimmering of colors, this symholic 
suggestiveness, was the distinctive characteristic of the new 
romantic art, and Tieck practised this art with conscious 
regard to technique and style. 

"Cf. Tieck 's Sternlald, Minor, p. 362, ff. 
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Likewise music received, in the hands of the romanti- 
cists, a new interpretation. Tones, like colors, became to 
them artistic means for the expression of moods. Their 
views in this matter anticipate that taste for programme 
music which, in our days, since Richard Wagner, has as- 
sumed a dominant position. 

Wackenroder was the one among the group most gifted 
to take up the pursuit of music. Next to Wackenroder 
came Tieck: 

"Liebe denkt in siissen Tonen, 
Denn Gedanken stehn zu fern; 
Nur in Tonen mag sie gem 
Alles, was sie will, verschonen. " 

This love for music led Tieck to most extravagant experi- 
ments in writing poetry. Music, with its shimmering, 
iridescent play and change of structural units, seemed to 
him so exquisitely fitted for the expression of the romantic 
mood, that he sought to make use of it for poetic purposes. 
Sidney Lanier said somewhere: "Music is love in search 
of a word." For Tieck, the poet, the matter was reversed. 
Poetry was to him love in search for a tone. Recognizing 
the great difficulty of expressing the spiritual fabric of the 
mood through words, he contrived to combine with the 
word structure of verse the characteristics belonging to 
music. He designed stylistic methods that would vocalize 
word and phrase. 

In order to understand this blending of music and poetry, 
we must distinguish between two things : the leading motif 
of the poem, that is, its soul or true content ; and secondly, 
a very ethereal, musical mood embodied in rythm, rhyme, 
meter, word, and phrase. This gives us two kinds of 
beauties which must be kept separate, — an ideational and 
a sensuous beauty. It is an important distinction. For 
by letting the sensuous part of poetry, namely, its rythm, 
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rhyme, meter, and style, be_ dependent on mood, its beauty 
becomes much enhanced. To some of us, the beauty of the 
body of poetry appears so overpowering that we see in it 
the essential part of poetry. If we go outside of poetry 
into the spheres of the fine arts, in particular into the" 
sphere of music, we shall find not only some but many who 
hold to such a view. It is the mere sensuous beauty of 
much of the lyricism of Shelley, Keats, Byron, the sensu- 
ously alluring play of the mere word, phrase, rythm, or 
melody, independent of any ideas, much less of any ideals, 
their poetry may contain, which has won many enthusiastic 
adherents to romanticism. 

By manipulating this structural part of poetry along 
musical lines, Tieck hoped to add greatly to the charms 
of its own beauty. This was, however, followed by serious 
results, which ended in the final destruction of the leading 
motif. How this came about, the following words of Tieck 
will help us to understand: "In this beautiful body," he 
says, speaking of the structure of a poem, "in this rythmic 
flow of the happy word and phrase, in this Subtle flight of 
sounds, with their proper rhymes and echoes, moves, as it 
were, in a pure, transparent body, the soul of the poem 
(leading motif), which rules and vivifies every part, and, 
because it is so ethereal and spiritual, it is, on account of 
the beauty of the body, almost forgotten." Almost for- 
gotten! This was the great danger to which Tieck was 
"exposed in his efforts to blend poetry with music. The 
soul of the poem became more and more etherealized, and 
was finally, "on account of the beauty of the body," for- 
gotten. The leading motif, the real ideal meaning of the 
poem, became merged into the rythmic cadences of the 
form. It evaporated. It was lost. 

What was left was only the form with its ethereal mood. 
Such a mood could, of necessity, be only unsubstantial, like 
the perfume of a flower, like the scent of the ocean breeze, 
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in character musical, elusive, floating on the air like a tone, 
a feeling most undefinable, to which we are drawn without 
knowing just why. We may be able to distinguish between 
joyous and sad and slow and rapid and quieting and 
agitating in meter and rythm, but we cannot go very much 
farther, without passing from poetry into music. We may 
agree with Tieck and concede that rythm and rhyme are 
rooted in man's poetic nature, that it is the poet's in- 
stinctive love for tone and melody that brings similarly 
sounding words into significant relation to one another, 
we may also sympathize with him in his efforts to give to 
the structure of poetry the quality of musical melody ; yet, 
when this love for music is emphasized to a degree which 
endangers the very life and core of the poem, "its leading 
motif, ' ' we rightly refuse to follow him. Poetry, however 
ethereal, must have a central core, a theme of ideas, around 
which its images cluster. There must be something of a 
definite nature to be set forth. We may even venture so 
far as to say that formal beauty is entitled to an inde- 
pendent position, but this independence must not go so 
far as to sacrifice the existence of that other independent 
beauty which constitutes the poem's life. In Tieck 's poetry 
there is a pronounced tendency towards that sacrifice. He 
likes to forget, if he can, the burden of having anything 
to say, and thus, at times, he actually succeeds in saying 
nothing; only a musico-lyrical effusion remains. Such 
poems illustrate the futility of allowing emotionalism to 
be carried on as an end unto itself, regardless of the claims 
of man's intellectual nature. 

Interesting in this respect are portions of several lyrical 
poems of Tieck, expressive of moods called forth by the 
sound of different musical instruments. They were written 
for the purpose of explaining the meanings of each indi- 
vidual tone of music as sensuous sounds. Yet what mood 
can there be embodied in the individual tones of a musical 
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instrument which, when translated into words of poetry, 
would make very much sense. Tones do not permit of a 
direct expression of thought, appealing directly to our 
emotional nature; words, on the other hand, are made to 
express thought, and, if they do not, they cease to perform 
their natural function as integral units of a literary whole. 
In some parts of these lyrics Tieck succeeded fairly well, 
others, however, are not word-structures but tone-struc- 
tures. Here is the first stanza of one imitative of the 
tone of a shepherd's pipe : — 

' ' HimmelHau, 
Hellbegriinte rriihlingsau, 
Lerchenlieder, 
Zur Erde nieder. 
Eriselies Blut, 
Zur Liebe Mut; 
Beim Gesang 
Hiipfende Schafclien auf Bergesliaiig. " 

Each word is thrown out, and waits for its effect upon 
the hearer as the corresponding tone coming from the 
instrument itself would. These words are the accents of 
the shepherd's pipe if it could speak and express itself as 
a living being. Hardly anything is said. 

Franz Stembald, the hero in Tieck 's work of the same 
name, was, one summer evening, in company with others, 
in a wood. All at once the sounds of music fell on their 
ears. They listened with great surprise, wondering whether 
what they had heard was reality or only a dream of their 
imagination. But the music grew louder, resounding me- 
lodiously through trees and bushes. It seemed to Stern- 
bald and his companions, as though, perchance, they had 
unwittingly spoken the unknown magic word that opens 
to man the doors of the world of the spirit, and expected 
that now its mysteries would be revealed to them. We 
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expect great revelations. Proceeding nearer to the spot 
from where the music appeared to come, they heard a 
sweet voice sing a song, of which the following are two 
stanzas : 

"Waldnacht! Jagdlust! 
Leis' UBd ferner 
Klingeu Horner, 

Hebt sich, jauchzt die freie Brust. 
Tone, tone nieder zum Thai 
Freun sich, freun sich allzumal 
Baum und Strauch beim muntern Schall 

"Klinge Berquell, 
Epheuranken 
Dieh umschwanken, 
Eies'le durch die Kliifte schnell, 
Fliehet, flieht das Lebeu so fort, 
Wandelt hier, dann is tes dort, 
Hallt, zerschmilzt ein luftig Wort. 

Waldnacht! Jagdlust!' etc." 

All at once the great revelations the reader was prepared 
to receive from the spirit world evaporate into these trivial 
words which have hardly any meaning whatever. Before 
one idea, or one imaginative image, has taken full shape, 
another idea or another image is put in its place, causing 
a shimmering or varying change, not unlike the music heard 
at the vaudevilles that float on the Grand Canal at Venice, 
without any definite association with particular thoughts 
or feelings. A mood is created dimly suggestive of the 
feelings of joyous wistfulness that might come over man 
under those circumstances, at night, in the wood, surprised 
by music's melodies. 

It is my firm conviction that a fuller development along 
this path (aiming to turn poetry into music) would lead 
'Cf. Tieck's Sternbald, Minor, p. 273, 
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poetry back, by a curious circle, to its first beginnings. 
Then, poetry and music were, no doubt, one; and some of 
the tone-lyrics sung in those primitive days, as historians 
tells us, ran as follows: — 

He, h6, he, he, he, h6, he, he, he, h6/ 
Tieck was perfectly conscious of the meagre content of 
some of his poetry. On one occasion, when one of these 
musico-lyrical effusions was criticized by one of the charac- 
ters of Tieck 's own making, on the ground that the last 
part had no seeming connection with the first, the answer 
came: "I have found the connection. It is a beautiful 
one. The leading thought in it is the joyous aspect of the 
world; this song means to liberate us from sad thoughts 
and depressions of spirit, and for that very reason passes 
from one conception to another. To be sure, there is no 
logical connection of ideas in it, but all the same, it goes 
on in just the same way that our thoughts shape them- 

__^elves in a happy mood of joyous contentment."^ "Why 
should content [content of ideas] make up the content 
[content of mood] of a poem?"' "What is poetry and 

V music? They rush past us with fleeting steps, and hardly 

t touch us. Now I hear the sounds, and in a moment I 
have forgotten them: they were, and, after all, they were 
not; they are sounds and words, and I never quite know 
what they are to me. They are really nothing but a play- 
thing, which each one handles in his own way." 
~" That is what poetry often was to Tieck — ' ' a plaything. ' ' 
Yet again this playfulness had two sides: it stood for 
just that which caused the primitive man to sing, "He, 
he, he, he," that is, for poetic impulse, for song-spirit, for 
birdlike exuberance, for the lover's love, for mood; and, 
on the other hand, for a disregard for the demands of 

'Of. Gummere, Beginnings of Poetry, p. 247. 
=Cf. Tieek's Sternbald, Minor, p. 214. 
»Cf. Tieek's Sternbald, Minor, p. 344. 
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intellect, of cultivation, and of striving for' highest ideals. 
We are no longer primitive men, and he who would sing 
to-day must sing in terms of human culture. His friend, 
Wackenroder, was also a lover of pure, birdlike exuberance, 
but believing the poet to be the anointed of God, he had 
no interest in poetry that brought no message. It seems, 
therefore, that Tieck was given to Aaron's tricks of wor- 
shipping the Golden Calf while the Prophet was in the 
mountains praying. 

In this estimate of Tieck we must guard ourselves against 
two errors. In the first place it would be a grave mistake 
to think that the whole of Tieck 's poetic productivity 
belongs to this unsuccessful kind just described. He pro- 
duced, at times, lyric poetry of high order. Besides light 
and frivolous moods he had also moods of a decidedly 
serious nature. Wackenroder 's canon was not altogether 
forgotten, and was, from time to time, strengthened by 
various other influences (Schleiermacher, Calderon, Novalis, 
Bohme, and others) . Of these serious moods I have spoken 
in other pages. In the second place, we must guard our- 
selves against the common mistake of applying Tieck 's 
faults to the whole School. Sometimes critics give us to 
understand that the writers of the Romantic School had 
no deep purpose, that their individual efforts were, as it 
were, leaps in the dark, that they played a poetic game 
of rouge et noir to satisfy their play instinct, and that 
the whole movement was only a chapter of accidents in 
literary history. This is the old error of confounding the 
part with the whole. 

IV 

Tieck 's greatest dreams are the Genoveva and Kaiser 
Octaviamis, which may be called the great symphonies of 
the Romantic School, in which, as in a full orchestra, all 
the instruments of romanticism, their oddities and eecen- 
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tricities, their charms and novelties, their moods, light, 
serious, and mystic, their rythmic sound-pictures and 
symbolic dream-images, their sympathetic intercourse with 
nature, their love for romance, their pantheistic search- 
lights, their wistfulness and yearning, their religion, their 
spiritual longings, their delights in the arts and literatures 
of past periods, — all join in one great, symphonic finale. 
Genoveva (1799) and Kaiser Octavianus (1803) are 
dramas. Yet not Melpomene is their muse, nor her twin 
sisters, the muses of Lyric and Epic poetry, but another 
muse, born in a more recent century, of medisval paren- 
tage; — it is Romance, that shy muse of the Middle Ages, 
who was not tied to the leading strings of classic poetry, 
who could weep and sing, and tell her tales all at once. 
Faith was her father and Love her mother; and this was 
her lyre's sweetest song: — 

"Mondbeglanzte Zaubemacht, 
Die den Sinn gef angen Milt, 
Wundervolle Marehenwelt, 
Steig' auf in der alten Pracht! " 

This song, often quoted by the romanticists, contains 
much of their philosophy and much of the secret longings 
of their hearts. The magic charms of the night stood for 
that vast realm of the unconscious and the invisible in 
which their feelings had taken root, and towards which 
they stretched out their arms with longing desire. The 
night was a symbol of the prophetic visions which are open 
to the imagination of the poet but closed to the under- 
standing: of the man who lives only bv the sights his eyes 
behold in the daytime. The moon sent her silvery ravs 
from that marvelous realm, and peopled the night with 
dream-images that captivated the senses. The witchery 
thus revived, the mysteries and wonders chronicled by man 
in his legendary lore and fairy tales, the dream-world of 
a poetic past, — stimulated in their minds a desire to 
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reawaken to new life under the guidance of Romance, 
Faith, and Love, the Marehenwelt of bygone days. A dream 
of beauty that once was and may again be was the grand 
theme of these two symphonies, the leading motifs of the 
orchestration. Other underlying ideas they had not, no 
other meaning, no other ideal, no other purpose but this. 
In this we recognize at once Tieck as their author. Wack- 
enroder, Novalis, or the two Schlegels, could they have 
written these symphonies, would have endeavored to give 
them a deeper meaning. Such a meaning might not have 
connected itself very deeply with human life ; nevertheless, 
the why and wherefore of the whole would have shown 
itself in something more tangible. Tieck could be serious ; 
in his failure to give to these two works a significant 
meaning, he greatly diminished their value. 

The Genoveva and Kaiser Octavianus are typical exem- 
plifications of the romantic mood. They are like beautiful 
mosaic decorations made up of many variedly colored 
individual moods, lyrical, serious, mystic. Nearly the 
whole poetic world which the Romantic School saw in its 
dreams is spread before us, individual tone-images and 
color-images, which, taken together, present to us romanti- 
cism conceived in toto — tinsel jewelry and precious stones. 
There is the lyric song, the epic narrative, the dramatic 
dialogue ; there is verse and prose ; there are stanzas of all 
length; and rythms, meters, and rhjones taken from all 
lands and zones. There is the cradle-song of naivete and 
sustained power; lovesongs unsurpassed by any written 
in the German language ; ballads of mediaeval primitiveness 
and freshness; exquisite sonnets; martial songs; sacred 
hymns; songs of joy, sorrow, exaltation and despair; 
sporadic, dramatic scenes of great power; loosely con- 
structed epic narrative; scenes of tragedy and comedy; 
scenes in castles, in prisons, in houses of peasants and 
artisans; scenes on the street, in gardens, in fields, in 
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forests and in the military camp; there are nature scenes 
of great beauty; there are emperors and kings and counts 
and generals and bishops, councilors, warriors and shep- 
herds; there are witches and mysterious persons; there 
are robbers and giants; there are Christians and Moham- 
medans; there are mystical and allegorical personages; 
there are animals that act and speak; there are wonders 
and miracles. Around all this flows an endless orchestral 
stream of impressionistic beauty. 

These many and divers things Tieck took and shaped 
into a great composite whole, which, as a finished product, 
though representing the whole School, bears, nevertheless, 
the distinctive characteristics of Tieck, the romanticist. 
There is the beauty of lyrical forgetfulness, which none, 
with the possible exception of Novalis, could have equalled ; 
j^et there is also the dangerour, ironic jeu d' esprit re- 
minding us of the carelessness of his younger days. There 
is the beauty of an art which strives sincerely to over- 
come the hardness of the medium by trying to give shape 
to the evanescence of the mood's spiritual qualities, by 
throwing a veil of vagueness over the whole, and by bathing 
it in the charms of a musical atmosphere ; yet there is also 
the conscious artistry of musical decoration and metrical 
extravagamsa. There is religion, speeches by bishops and 
priests, prayers and divine messages ; yet there is no ethical 
undertone, no moral groundwork on which the whole may 
securely rest, — no great human problem presented and 
solved. There is idealism and spirituality; yet no lasting 
visions from mountain summits. And yet these romantic 
symphonies a I' esprit de Tieck are the work of a genius; 
they are the outcome of a genuine, authentic mood. "Would 
that Tieck could have had in his mood's texture the fibres 
of plain reality. And yet — ^we cannot escape this acknowl- 
edgement—we owe him much, for he was, with his col- 
leagues, a reawakener of the Poetic Mood. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ROMANTIC PHILOSOPHY 

A STUDENT of mine once made to me the statement, that 
he thought it was a futile attempt to understand the Ro- 
mantic School. When questioned why, he replied that a 
whole century lay between us and them, and that the 
human mind, in that time, had changed to such an extent 
as to make a complete understanding impossible. Consid- 
ering that the historian makes attempts to fathom the 
mental fabric of people that lived thousands of years ago, 
the answet seemed absurd; yet the feeling itself of the 
difficulty, especially from the standpoint of a student of 
literature without philosophic training, is not without its 
justification. The Romantic School in its totality is not 
easy to understand, largely because there are a goodly 
number of philosophic seeds sown in among their literary 
products. To be sure we can read many of their works 
without a knowledge of philosophy, others, however, pre- 
sent great difficulties. When we, for instance, open the 
epigrams of Fried. Schlegel and Novalis, and read page 
after page about the ego and the non-ego, about thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, about appearance and real- 
ity, about idealism and empiricism, about Erkenntnislehre, 
about pantheism, deism, physicism, organism, symbolism, 
about irony, genius, imagination, allegory, and about 
Weltseele, the universe, God, the known and the unknown, 
all unsystematized and ineongrously arranged in the form 
of short, detached sentences like flashes of lightning from 
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a dark world of mysteries, there are indeed many difficul- 
ties for the beginner as likewise for the serious student. 
It is not my intention to systematize this material, but 
merely to clear the way, by pointing to some fundamental 
principles which will be found scattered here and there in 
other portions of this book. 

(A) FICHTE, SCHELLING, ROMANTIC 
METAPHYSICS, AND NATURE PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophic speculation has ever since the middle of 
the eighteenth century occupied an important position 
in the spiritual fabric of the German nation. Like music 
it lies embedded in the nerve centres of the German mind. 
This was especially true at the time of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel. These great German philosophers were 
the exponents of the "speculative side" of the revolution- 
ary spirit of the age. Their philosophic systems reflected, 
as much as the literary movement itself, the spiritual up- 
heavals of the time, in which the thoughtful minds of 
the whole nation took part: they were the demonstrators, 
in the domain of philosophy, of truths and visions of 
truths, held by all ardent souls in more popular form. 
Moreover, some of them (Fichte and Schelling) were the 
special friends and sympathizers of the romanticists. 
Philosophers and romanticists lived in the same place, at 
times even in the same house, and were, in truth, members 
of one spiritual family. They were all romanticists in one 
sense: Fichte and Schelling romantic philosophers, the 
others, romantic critics and romantic writers of ielles- 
lettres. They were co-workers in the same field, seeking 
one side by philosophy, the other side by criticism and 
poetry, to express the spirit of the new age. 

These philosophers are not entirely unknown to Ameri- 
cans. America has had also her romanticism. It came 
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much later. When the revolutionary spirit broke forth 
thirsty for emancipation from Puritan authority and for 
visions of new truths, philosophy made also its appear- 
ance. In the transcendentalists of the twenties and thirties 
of the nineteenth century with Emerson as the most 
eminent figure, America gave expression to the self-same 
spirt which had animated their German cousins some 
decades before. 

These German philosophers and men of letters worked 
side by side; yet each in his own way. There was not, as 
some interpreters try to make us think, one great philo- 
sophic leader, Fichte perhaps, and a number of imitative 
followers. These young romanticists were original, inde- 
pendent thinkers, enemies of imitation and traditional 
authority, conscious of a living spring of new life within 
their own bosoms; they were their own guides, their own 
leaders, sure of their position as reformers, — every one was, 
in his way, a Luther, Melanchton, Zwingli, Calvin. To be 
sure the philosophers exerted a potent influence on the 
romanticists giving bent and direction to their course. But 
this philosophy was, after all, only so much material for 
moulding what was already in them. There is a distinct 
speculative vein in the Romantic School, traceable to 
sources that link themselves to common spiritual ideas 
inherited from a time before the philosophers appeared on 
the scene, — common sources from which both philosophers 
and romanticists drew. The philosophy of Plato and the 
Neoplatonists might in itself offer an almost sufficient philo- 
sophic background for the whole movement. The romanti- 
cists were themselves philosophers, themselves metaphysical, 
religious, mystic, constituting with Fichte and Schelling, 
as well as with many other contemporaneous thinkers, the 
exponents of the Zeitgeist. In the systems of Fichte and 
Schelling the philosophic principles received clearer and 
more definite formulation. Some of these formulations the 
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romanticists accepted j altered and interpreted them, how- 
ever, according to their own wants, each romanticist, 
according to his own separate individuality. 

There are times when man under the pressure of hostile 
environment leads a humble life. And there are times 
when he recovers his normal powers, straightens himself, 
allows new hope to spring up in his heart, and seeks to 
regain what he has lost. This is true ia the spiritual, as 
well as in the material, world. The second half of the 
eighteenth century marks an ever-increasing effort on the 
part of the thinking mind to regaiu what it had lost during 
preceding centuries. The whole energy of spiritual forces 
was directed towards the enlargement, enrichment, and 
independence of the inner life. New powers, new sancti- 
ties, new possibilities were added by one thinker or another, 
until towards the end of the century man was ready to 
acclaim his personal soul as a spark of the divine Fire, 
a ray of its Light, endowed with powers of the spirit to 
be in verity a spirit free from the limitations of the body. 
Since romanticism was the cultivation of the inner life — 
this was the great romantic victory. 

The effort in this direction, with its final goal, may be 
expressed in more philosophic terms. "We may say that 
man's individual soul expanded until it became one with 
God, until his individual mind passed into the universal 
mind. Oneness or, in tenns of philosophy, monism was 
the actual outcome. Monism was the goal of the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century. The two opposing parties, the 
party of reason (rationalism) and the party of feeling 
(sentimentalism) , united on this programme. The Storm 
and Stress movement was a movement for human freedom 
from the bondage which society had put, through traditions 
and laws, upon the human mind. The Storm and Stress 
movement fell back upon the original human rights of 
man, — ^upon his iastincts and his feelings. It was an effort 
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to enlarge the spiritual sphere of man, by returning to , 
him his birthrights. But also the rationalists added con- 
stantly to the powers of man's mind, until nigh the whole 
world was at its feet, even time and space (Kant) . Only 
one limitation remained. It became the stumbling-block 
to the ages. Man could perceive the external world, — trees, 
mountains, and beasts; but what they actually stood for, 
he did not know. The meaning of all these visible things, 
the true meaning not limited by the laws of time and space, 
— that meaning which lies back of all these objects, eternal 
in its nature, reappearing again and again in thousands 
and millions of specimens while the one individual in- 
evitably dies, — that meaning, das Ding an sich, man could 
never know, it was "transcendental," — it transcended his 
powers. What man could perceive was the appearances, 
the phenomena of things, not the things themselves. Many 
an intellectual tear was shed over this sad limitation. But 
one day, in 1794, there appeared in Jena and Leipzig a 
little book, the Science of Knowledge {Grundlage der 
gesammten Wissenschaftslehre) by Johann Gottlieb Fichte 
(1765-1814), and das Ding an sich, that naughty, super- 
natural background of the external world, disappeared 
before the eyes of man as the mist before the sunrise. A 
new power had been discovered in man's mind, heretofore 
overlooked— so it was thought — which, as it was conceived 
by Fichte, the great philosopher of the human ego, be- 
stowed an unprecedented freedom upon man, never before 
known in the history of philosophic thought. What the 
age had seen in its dreams, vaguely, never in sober mo- 
ments believing it possible, seemed to have been demon- 
strated by Fichte 's Science of Knowledge. There is nothing 
in the outer, visible world, so run Fichte 's sublimely au- 
dacious words, which is not already in man's mind. What 
appears to be a transcendental background lying outside 
of man, is, in reality, an illusion; it is not outside, but in 
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man's own self: "the non-ego is the ego." The last 
obstacle to man's infinite discernment was, thus, by an 
act of celestial magic, torn down. All at once his divinity 
was established. The human ego, now in essence one with 
the metaphysical essence of the universe, possessed infinite- 
ness, unlimited freedom, wiU-power, and autocratic self- 
rule. The external world, now deprived of its metaphysical 
background, became a mere concept of the mind. Tree, 
mountain, and beast ceased to have real, independent 
existence, and became mere creations of man's sovereign 
cognitions. Man could create the things of the world and 
annihilate them. They were when they were in his mind, 
not otherwise: the non-ego, as the Fichtean phraseology 
runs, was one with the ego, the object one with the subject. 
And the finite world was nothing but a voluntary limitation 
on the part of man's infinite ego. It was infinitude shrunk 
into finite form, somewhat as an invisible chemical sub- 
stance becomes visible through condensation, disappearing 
again with expansion. Was it then a wonder that the 
romanticists were so much addicted to the dream, when 
the whole visible world was philosophically demonstrated 
to them to be really nothing more than the peopled images 
of their night-dreams? This whole philosophy had, how- 
ever, an ethical significance which we must never lose sight 
of in our estimate of Fichte. Man was not to play with 
his powers, but to use them for higher moral development. 
The world of the senses, with its limitations and tempta- 
tions, was only an obstacle put in his way to be overcome. 
The ego in its full self-realization had to struggle, in order 
to win for itself victories, and, through these victories, 
to rise to higher states of perfection nearer to the great 
Absolute Ego, the destined home of all individual egos. 
To understand this philosophy, one must withdraw into 
one's study, pull down the shades so as to shut out the 
outer world, shut one's eyes, and bum the candle of the 
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inner light for many an hour. Yet we cannot say that it 
is entirely unknown among us; for, of recent years, a 
popular movement has sprung up among us, the Christian 
Science movement, which, with religious admixture and the 
addition of a healing power and a somewhat different twist 
and minus a real philosophic system, links itself with 
Fichte. 

This final enlargement of the human personality to a 
position of sovereignty over the world of the senses, pre- 
sented in a sober, thorough, systematic manner, with dig- 
nity, earnestness, moral conviction, had an electrifying 
effect on the minds of the young romanticists. It was an 
echo of the visions of man's kinship with the Divine they 
had already formulated in their own minds. This sovereign 
independence, this freedom, this unlimited potentiality of 
soul-life, were just the weapons that they as reformers 
needed in their warfare against the commonplace, philistine 
world. Yet not all took this philosophy as offered to them, 
and some only in the first moments of enthusiasm. Wack- 
enroder was not at all influenced by it, his own private 
naive philosophy did not sympathize with that of Fichte. 
Fichteism depicted the individual ego in its strivings 
towards the universal ego. Waekenroder was, however, 
already anchored, through a naive faith, in the belief of 
a personal God. Tieck responded to it with hesitation; 
he wavered; he felt instinctively that this philosophy was 
not wholly what it ought to be ; he missed in it the substan- 
tialities of a concrete world. Novalis changed it for like 
reasons, amalgamating it with the philosophy of Schelling. 
Fried. Schlegel was the only one who made extensive use 
of it. He, the most assiduously intellectual of the group, 
laid hold upon, its intellectual side with the intention of 
combining it with the emotional life of poetry. He oc- 
cupied in this respect a position similar to that occupied 
by Coleridge among the English romanticists. We may 
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say that, while the philosophic influence lasted, Fichteism 
held in Fried. Sehlegel's romantic career the same promi- 
nent place which the Poetic Mood had in the career of 
the other writers. He seemed to see an analogy between 
the ego's philosophic creation of the non-ego and the poet's 
creation of the world of imaginative images. The other 
romanticists, Wackenroder, Tieck, and Novalis, each in his 
own way, had laid hold on the poetic mood as a sine qua 
non of genuine poetry. They were convinced that through 
it alone poetry received life and sustenance. Only in this 
psychic state did the poet become free. By giving his 
own precious lifeblood he rose a sovereign over the world 
of limitations. Now appeared Fichte's Wissenschaftslehre, 
which taught that same sovereignty over the visible world. 
This is the analogy which Friedrich perceived. He took 
up Fichte's teachings, in order to give logical consistency 
to his comrades' instinctive feelings. From these studies 
and reflections developed in Fried. Sehlegel's mind a 
number of semi-philosophic ideas, which centre around his 
doctrine of "Irony." 

This Irony was a little aesthetic philosophy of its own. 
It made so much of a stir at the time that to the outsiders 
it seemed like the formulation of a distract system of roman- 
tic philosophy. We must guard against such a view. Irony 
is only a phase in romantic philosophy. Many Sehlegelian 
utterances, often cited as characteristically romantic, that 
is, as applying to the whole School, must be viewed only 
as phases of German romanticism, as peculiarly Sehlegelian 
in character, often only representing time utterances heard 
at one period and not again. Schlegel was carried away 
at this period with the ego's wonderful creative powers, 
its divine iadependence, and the royal rulership it gave 
man over the domain of things and thoughts. According 
to Fichte man was a king in the kingdom of his creation. 
This philosophy applied to poetry, made the poet the 
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sovereign over his works. Since in this philosophy of 
Fichte there was no personal God, Sehlegel's speculations 
in ego-philosophy were, at times, no more than the ascend- 
ing and descending of a philosophic ladder suspended in 
the air, below a bottomless pit, and above the dizzy heights 
of abstraction. Up and down he climbed from his indi- 
vidual ego to the universal ego. At times he did so with 
eager delight, revelling in the fascination of the sport, 
juggling with Fichte 's ego to his heart's content; at times, 
with greater seriousness, in quest of great truths, straining 
every fibre of his Witz and Ironie and Genie to find places 
of attachment with actual life. 

History has handed down to us a witty conversation 
between Madame de Stael and Fichte on the subject of his 
philosophy. When she was in Berlin, she was introduced 
to the great men of letters of the time, and also to Fichte. 
Eager to learn something about his philosophy, she re- 
quested him, one day, to give her a sort of idea or apergu 
of his system. He proceeded to do so, and began to explain 
to her, in his usual philosophical manner ex cathedra, how 
the ego absorbed into itself the non-ego; but he had not 
gone on more than ten minutes before Madame de Stael, 
who had followed him with keenest attention, interrupted 
him with a countenance full of eagerness and satisfaction: 
"Ah! c'est assez, je comprends, je vous comprends par- 
faitement, Monsieur Fichte. Tour system is perfectly 
illustrated by a story in Baron von Miinchhausen's travels. 
. . . For, when the Baron arrived once at the bank of a 
vast river, where there was neither a bridge nor a ferry, 
nor even a poor boat or raft, he was, at first, quite eon- 
founded, quite in despair; until at last, his wits coming 
to his assistance, he took a good hold of his own sleeve, and 
jumped himself over to the other side. Now, Monsieur 
Fichte, this, I take it, is just what you have done with 

'Cf. George Ticknor, Life, Letters and Journals, Vol. I, p. 498. 
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your ich, your moi, n'est-ce-pas?" We must not ridicule 
Fichte's philosophy, for it has lasting values; yet the 
exquisite humor and, at the same time, striking truth of 
the above remark are irresistible. When we, in sober 
moments, reflect upon the extraordinary audaciousness of 
Fichte's ego in jumping across the whole of the visible 
world, proceeding calmly along its journey on the other 
side to universal fame, as though nothing had happened, 
we cannot but marvel. Indeed this performance was so 
astoundingly well done that it won the applause of all who 
witnessed it. It excited emulation, as magic tricks are 
apt to do, and some of the romanticists got across in like 
manner; but they did not follow the uncertain way on the 
other side very far. They missed the beauties and charms 
of the very river which they with Miinchhausen had leaped, 
and returned to its banks, and refreshed themselves with 
the sight of the flowing water, and the trees that grew 
there, and the blue sky above, and the moving clouds, and 
the shadow-plays reflected in the water's mirror. Gladly 
they remained there at the river's bank, for they loved 
nature, believing in their heart that without it they could 
never know God. So they waited patiently for some good 
man that might ferry them back to the other side whence 
they had come and where the people dwelt whom they had 
known. 

That man came. It was the philosopher Schelling. He 
undertook to explain to them that nature was a most 
necessary part of the whole universe, and, in so doing, 
filled up the gap that Fichte 's philosophy had made. There 
is a world of mind and a world of nature, so teaches 
Schelling, both issuing from a third principle, the "Abso- 
lute." The mind of man did not exist from the beginning, 
but arose by evolution along with nature. For nature has 
also a mind; which, however, is not conscious of itself. 
This unconscious mind developed from the lowest plane, 
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from the first beginnings, in organic union with its visible 
forms, according to definite laws, step by step, until it 
reached man. In man, as the highest product, the uncon- 
scious mind became the conscious human ego as we know 
it. Nature, therefore, is human mind in embryo. Human 
mind is nature on the highest plane; the blossom of the 
plant after millions of ages. 

This was the nature philosophy for which the romanti- 
cists had been waiting. They could not, for any length 
of time, embrace a philosophy like that of Fichte in which 
nature was excluded. Indeed we may s^y that the trend 
of the whole century had really been against a philosophy 
without nature ; for, with the development of the emotional 
life that had sprung up toward the middle of the century, 
a return to nature had been one of the distinctive phe- 
nomena of the age. Eousseau had taught it, Klopstock, 
the Stormers and Stressers, the Gottinger Dichterbund; 
Herder and Goethe had taught it. The one-sided, tran- 
scendental philosophy of Fichte was, therefore, from this 
point of view, wholly out of joint with its own age. The 
whole age was clamoring for nature. Herder and Goethe 
had even come to the conception of nature as a living, 
breathing organism, an entirely new conception opening 
new doors to modern science ; and the romanticists were the 
heirs to these men. Fichte 's philosophy was a chronologi- 
cal impossibility. Yet the romanticists followed in the 
steps of Herder and Goethe only in part. Herder and 
Goethe looked upon nature as a special object of study, and 
proceeded at once to make themselves familiar with it 
through empirical methods of observation. The romanti- 
cists, on the other hand, bent as they were upon the 
enrichment of their inner life, and confident in the sov- 
ereignty of the human mind, thought themselves endowed 
with powers capable of getting at nature's mysteries in a 
more direct and swifter way than through slow, elaborate 
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scientific study. They had welcomed Fichte because he had 
helped to strengthen their confidence in their own powers ; 
they welcomed now Schelling and his philosophy of nature 
for like reasons. For Schelling did not proceed to enter 
into an understanding of nature through empirical observa- 
tion, but a priori. As a pupil of Fichte and as a faithful 
transcendental idealist, he started from the mind of man, 
from the ego, and transferred the knowledge thus gained 
over to nature, to the non-ego. The idea being that, inas- 
much as man came by a process of development from 
nature, he had all the needed knowledge about nature al- 
ready in himself. 

According to this philosophy, man, in his effort to under- 
stand nature's spirit, was really doing no more than 
taking successive glances into his own preconscious history. 
The great stages of development in the whole realm of the 
physical world, with their orders and families and sub- 
divisions and classes, resemble, as it were, a vast school 
system, through which man, a graduate, passed ages ago, 
now looking back upon his early school days. This was a 
most attractive idea to the romanticists and was quickly 
captured and utilized by them. "We seek the plan of 
creation in the outside world," says Novalis, "we ourselves 
are this plan." "Why need we traverse the difficult roads 
through physical nature? The ietter and purer world 
lies within our own mind." We might say that these few 
words contain the whole of the romantic nature-philosophy. 
According to this philosophy, nature was a living spirit 
with an organization like that of man. It was akin to 
man. It was a blood relative of man, a distant cousin, 
on a lower plane to be sure, but a cousin, with a soul like 
our soul; born to struggle, to love, to fear, to have joys 
and sorrows and triumphs and defeats; with a soul that 
lives, and dies. Schelling 's philosophy was unscientific; 
with a little grafting of the imagination it became, in the 
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hands of the romanticists, poetic. The whole of nature 
became dynamic with human life. "The great mystery 
has been solved," exclaims Novalis; "man succeeded in 
doing it— he lifted the veil from the goddess of Sais. And 
he beheld? — he saw — it is the marvel of all marvels — he 
saw himself." Sehelling, and with him the romanticists, 
withdrew the veil of mystery from nature 's spirit, and man 
beheld what he had never believed possible, — he beheld his 
own spirit. In this process of poetizing nature, the mystic 
Jacob Bohme was an important link, Sehelling, as well as 
the romanticists, having fallen under his influence. 

I 
(B) SCHLEIERMACHER AND ROMANTIC 
RELIGION 

Every serious minded man will, sooner or later in his 
life's career, turn from his own personal self, and reflect 
upon the meaning of the world. He will be led to think, 
reasoning from his own methods of working and producing, 
that the universe about him is the product of an intelli- 
gence; that there is a final cause, a central spiritual force, 
a ruling principle, a Godhead, a God (I hope I may be 
pardoned for brushing aside so naively mechanical deter- 
minism) . He will be led to inquire about this God ; to seek 
to know his attributes; to ask why and wherefore the 
universe and he himself were created ; and if by any means 
he can approach him, however so little, he will seek to 
learn of him, and communicate his knowledge to others. 
This has always been so as far as we can trace man's 
history. Reason may often feel offended by the prejudices 
of relisrious dogmas, and faith, bv the errors of philosophi- 
cal systems ; but the persuasion is forced upon us that 
this whole search after God. this striving to reach out and 
link oneself to him is the expression of man's most serious 
moments. This seriousness is particularly apparent when 
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reflection is added to pure religious faith, when man begins, 
by earnest philosophic speculation, to attain to a deeper 
knowledge of the ever-present yet ever-veiled Godhead. 
Whether it be the philosophy of the Hindoos or the Greeks 
or that of Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, or the mysti- 
cism of the Middle Ages, — they all are noble monuments 
to the serious efforts of man in explaining to himself the 
meaning of the world. 

Such a seriousness marks the philosophy of the German 
romanticists. They gave a great deal of attention to their 
personal selves, especially in the beginning; but as they 
proceeded in their work, they became more and more identi- 
fied with a divine Principle, a divine Personality, the 
manifestations of which, in the works of art, in the works 
of nature, and in their own personal hearts, they en- 
deavored to understand and to reveal. "Only what is 
linked with the Infinite has meaning and value; without 
such connection the world is empty and useless," says 
Pried. Schlegel. The romanticists could never have done 
their work had they not been supported by a firm, unshaken 
belief, strengthened by speculative philosophy, in a divine 
Principle, the source of the visible world about them, and 
of the spiritual life living within them. 

Yet what they, through these speculations, were, in the 
first instance, seeking, was not the traditional God of 
Christian religion, but a pantheistic God. The Biblical 
God had his abode outside the world and outside man's 
mind, somewhere in the unknown spaces of the nowhere; 
with whom man could only communicate by prayers or 
mystic contemplations. A nearer God was sought by them, 
who dwelt in nature as well as in man, and who would 
reconcile in his own person the antagonistic systems of 
philosophy, — a "pantheistic" God. Many minds worked 
on this problem, and many different solutions were reached. 
No two thinkers thought exactly alike. Goethe, Herder, 
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Schiller, Schelling, Sehlegel, Schleiermacher, and their 
followers had their separate views on this point. And 
likewise each of the romanticists solved the problem in his 
own personal way. 

Tet our writers were also believers in a Biblical God. 
A gradual amalgamation of religious faith with speculative 
philosophy is one of the interesting phenomena of this 
whole philosophic movement towards a spiritual centre. 
The final result was that, in the romantic temper, a move- 
ment towards the Old Church, the Roman Catholic Church, 
took place. Nevertheless, their conception of the Biblical 
God was, in consequence of their intense and searching 
philosophical inquiries, not any more the old traditional one. 
During the whole speculative process of reconstructing God, 
man had naturally awakened to a more lively consciousness 
of his relationship to his Maker. God was, in part, of man's 
own making, not, as heretofore, the exclusively revealed 
and adopted Biblical God. Especially new ideas concern- 
ing a nearer approach towards the Godhead had been added 
to the old belief. Endowed with the consciousness of 
special powers, such as the philosophy of Fichte and 
Schelling bestowed upon man, the romanticist felt in- 
stinctively called upon to penetrate farther into the realms 
of the universe than pure religious faith had heretofore 
thought possible: if not empirically then o priori; if not 
with the help of the understanding, then with that of 
feeling; if not through sensuous then through spiritual 
perception ; if not through metaphysics then through mys- 
ticism; if not through philosophy of nature then through 
theosophy. All these roads the romanticists travelled at 
one time or another during their career. They left behind 
one milestone after another, guided by their sense of the 
infinite and their master-faculty, the romantic Phantasie; 
their footsteps mysteriously shaping themselves into 
arabesques and symbolic signs, the meanings of which 
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we can often not entirely decipher. And occasionally we 
find a blue flower ; which allures us on along the way, until 
we perceive that the shadowy outlines of those whom we 
thought we were following, have disappeared in the mystic 
distance. 

There were others besides Fichte and Sehelling, by whom 
the romanticists were influenced in their philosophic and 
mystic speculations. Among these were Schleiermaeher. 
He stood very close to them. A spiritual brother. A 
friend, sympathizer, and ally, whose Beden iiber die Re- 
ligion made him as one of them. These addresses, half 
religious, half philosophic, deal with the relation of the 
human soul to its Maker. They point out new avenues 
of approach by which the human soul lies open to the 
attributes of God. The most valuable part of the book 
concerns itself with an attempt to differentiate the realm 
of religion from the realms of knowledge and conduct. 
In this differentiation, the secret powers of feeling play 
the leading role. We cannot know God through our intel- 
lect, nor through our will, but only through our feeling, 
Ja the central thought "The whole of our religious life 
arises in two ways," says Schleiermaeher, "in the willing- 
ness of man to open his mind unto God, allowing himself 
to be stimulated from this source; and, secondly, in trans- 
mitting this impulse ... to the innermost part of his soul, 
there to become an integral part of his whole life and 
being. Religious life is nothing else than a continuous 
renewal of these two experiences." It is man's surrender, 
we can see, to the oversoul of which Emerson speaks, 
"That great nature, in which we rest as the earth lies in 
the soft arms of the atmosphere ; that unity, that oversoul, 
within which pvpry man's partieuLir being is eontainerl 
and made one with all others; ... we livo in siieeessioE. 
in division, in parts, in particles. Meantime within man 
is the soul of the whole; the wise silence; the universal 
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beauty, to which every part and particle is equally related; } 
the eternal One." Intuition! Feeling! Not Intellect ndr 
Will! This is the kernel of Sehleiermacher's philosophy, 
and the most significant religious phase of the whole age 
of speculation. In the idealism of Fichte, as set forth in 
his Science of Knowledge, Feeling plays no part. The 
individual ego could attain to the Absolute Ego (Fichte 's 
God) only through moral conduct, that is, through the 
powers of the will. Sehleiermacher's philosophy of re- 
ligion, compared with Fichte 's philosophy may therefore 
be called a philosophy of opposition. "If man does not 
become one with God," he says, "through direct perception 
and feeling, he will forever remain . . . separated from 
Him. Hence what will become of the best teachings of 
our present-day philosophy [Fichte], if it does not go back 
to this oneness with God? It imagines itself able to 
reconstruct the universe : — it wiU destroy it. ' ' These words 
echo the convictions of the whole age of feeling. The 
religious movement had started with Pietism, had been 
continued to Klopstock, had come to a climax in the 
Stormers and Stressors, and was now living on in the 
romanticists. Many were drawn into this wave of religious 
influence. Fichte himself finally yielded to it, and re- 
constructed his system anew. 

We have now the basis on which the religion of the 
romanticists rests. Pantheism on the one hand, a personal 
God on the other. On the one hand, speculation, philo- 
sophic research into the realm of an Absolute, intellectual 
inquiries into man's powers of comprehending divinity; 
on the other hand, feeling, intuition, faith, a willing 
readiness to receive divine grace, a submissive bent of the 
mind which grows under the influences of the powers from 
on high; and a flnal decision in favor of the powers of 
feeling, rather than those of reason. Is this not all truly 
characteristic of our romantic writers? They had ag- 
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gressive minds and receptive minds, they were thinkers 
and sentimentalists, logicians, and mystics. With their 
inquiring minds they threw open the doors of the whole 
world of human iaterests, the world of thought and the 
world of feeling. But everywhere we find the ictus, with 
redoubled determination, laid upon receptivity, contempla- 
tion, mysticism. We have seen already how in the spheres 
of art and poetry, the two inimical forces, intellect and 
emotion, gave rise to an apparent irreconcilability, and how 
a solution was found in Symbolism. This same solution 
was forced upon them in their religious speculations. On 
the pantheistic side, the symbolism sought - was nothing 
less than the establishment, invention, poetic creation, or 
whatever we may call it, of a " New Romantic Mythology ; ' ' 
and, on the Biblical side, nothing less than the adoption 
of the symbolism of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Their relation with the church is most interesting. They 
saw in their midst two churches, a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic Church, one stood for intellect, the other for 
feeling. By home training they were aU Protestants. The 
two Sehlegels had even a Protestant minister of the Gospel 
for their father. It mattered little, for our writers were 
searchers for the truth. They soon found that they could 
not, conscientiously, embrace the one nor the other. They 
were neither Protestants nor Roman Catholics. What 
could be done? One solution only was possible; namely, 
to combine both churches into a new Catholic Church.' 
They were opposed to any tendencies which limited faith, 
or hampered religious experiences, or sobered the religious 
enthusiasm down to plain, intellectual terms. Since these 
very tendencies were going on in the Protestantism of the 
time, their romantic nature could not feel fully at home in 
that church. Dorothea went even so far as to record in 

'Novalis in Die Christenheit und Europa presents an interesting 
though hyper-romantie account of this problem. 
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her diary: "If Luther were to rise from the dead, he 
would be the first to protest against the Protestantism of 
our time.'" Yet again they could not be lioman Catho- 
lics, because enlightenment, which their philosophic specu- 
lation had given them, excluded the acceptance of the 
dogmas of a church, in which free thought was considered 
heresy. Yet in that church was so much that they loved. 
There was a world of Christian symbols with their over- 
whelming beauty and their fullness of spiritual meaning, 
which, appeaMng to eye and ear, allowed the imagination 
to travel on into spiritual realms where neither sense nor 
thought could find an end. A right rationalism was good, 
but eternity was better. If there was a choice at aU, it was 
to be eternity. Eternity and symbolism! All came under 
the spell of these two, even Aug. Wilh. Sehlegel, the most 
rationalistic of the group.^ It was, in a large measure, 
their love for the beautiful, and their attachment to the 
art of the Middle Ages, which induced them, in the be- 
ginning, to return to the traditions of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Later on came faith in the church itself. Yet; we 
must not think that they were Catholics at heart, still less, 
that they took the vows of the church. Often indeed it 
is impossible to determine how near their hearts approached 
the Catholic faith. Utterances which have a mere aesthetic 
value can certainly not be entirely our guide. Only a 

"Cf. Dorothea's Letters, p. 255. 

'It is important to bear in mind that our writers had stages of 
development in their intellectual and emotional life. Their leaning 
towards Catholicism dates from about the year 1804, and lasted till 
about 1815. Aug. Wilh. Sehlegel experienced, in later years, again a 
reaction, which brought him back to a position even more rationalistic 
than before. He has given us an account of his development in a 
letter to the Duchess Broglie, dated August, 1838. Cf. Oeuvres de 
Sehlegel ScritSs en frangais, Vol. I, pp. 189flP. Cf. also letter to Mont- 
morency in Madame de Stael et La Grande-Duchesse Louise by 
Madame Lenormant, 1862, p. 62. 
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few of them, Friedrich Schlegel with his family, his wife 
and his wife's two sons, took the vows. Also Sophia 
Bernhardi, Tieck's sister. Tieck, Novalis, Wackenroder, 
Aug. Wilh. Schlegel, Schleiermacher, remained Protestants. 
Fried. Schlegel, their boldest thinker, surrendered himself 
to the authority of the church with its beautiful service 
and its promises of peace. "Like a bird of passage, tired 
from its flights over immeasurable oceans, stopping on a 
green island, and forgetting there its former fatherland, 
and the vast regions of free thought. ' ' ' 

(C) ROMANTIC PHILOSOPHY OF BEAUTY 
AND LOVE 



Romantic philosophic thought centres in the world of 
beauty. Whatever other interests may have led our writers 
into transcendental philosophy, or the philosophy of nature, 
or into mysticism, or the philosophy of religion, they were 
primarily lovers of beauty, critics of beauty, poets, theorists 
of poetry, interpreters of poetry. In this realm, therefore, 
more than in any other can we speak of a Romantic 
Philosophy. Here we find its heart and its pulse-beat. 
Whatever was dearest, most sacred to our writers finds in 
this sphere most articulate expression. We know that they 
were all swayed by the beauty of religion; we should not 
change very much the meaning of this phrase, were we 
to turn it about and say that they were, to an equal degree, 
swayed by the religion of beauty. 

We have already become acqu.ainted, in more than one 
way, with our romanticists' views on beauty. Here, in 
speaking about their philosophy of beauty, it is my purpose 
to lay emphasis upon what I believe to be the real centre 

'This simile Aug. Wilh. Schlegel uses in speaking of Novalis, but it 
applies with much greater force to his own brother, Friedrich. 
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of all their poetic endeavors, thoughts, speculations, desires, 
hopes, — the true mysterious force which supplied the heart 
and pulse of romanticism with the life-force of its being. 
This force is — Love. Love being the centre of the ro- 
manticism of the School, it may well be made the intel- 
lectual centre of the whole exposition; because this love 
explains more clearly than anything else the romantic 
strength as well as its weakness. It explains the value of 
romanticism as a literary movement, and, at the same time, 
its failures to meet the needs of our own day. By it (love) 
the Romantic Mission is most adequately explained: the 
School's own peculiar cultivation of the inner life, its 
symbolism, its love for freedom and individuality, its love 
for womanhood, its love for art and poetry, its principles 
of criticism and art interpretation, its love for the poetic 
mood, its love for nature, its love for organic life, its 
relation to God, its mystic conception of soul-life and 
states of immortality, — all fundamental notes; and also, 
its remoteness from practical life, its aristocratic aloofness 
from human fellowship, its failures, through unselfish 
service, to contribute to a better world of external things. 
When we speak of love, two leading forms come naturally 
into our mind, — ^the love between man and woman, and the 
religious love sanctified through Christ's teaching. The 
romantic love appears in these two forms also, but we must 
let them stay, for the present, in the background : romantic 
love is, first and foremost, a love for beauty, or connected 
with, or growing out of, beauty. We know that the ro- 
manticists were men of feeling. When we say that, we 
must constantly keep before our minds that this was not 
a mere theory with them, but an actual life-experience. 
When under the sway of feeling, their soul quivered with 
the realization of its own spiritual life. It lived, it 
breathed, it rejoiced in the shifting changes of its varied 
moods; it was seized upon by its own self, and raised and 
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enhanced and unfolded and renewed into joy and hope and 
love and fear and faith. Ever anew and never tiring was 
this feeling with its longing for new experiences, for new 
evidences of its own being, exulting in every new increase 
of its life, in every rise of its own iatensity, as the bird 
with every stroke of its wings, reaches higher levels of 
power. 

Now we know that beauty is never merely life but is also 
form: we cannot speak of beauty unless something of 
spiritual nature is made visible. But what shall we call 
this coming together of life and visible form. There is an 
analogy which naturally suggests itself to our mind, and 
which to the romanticists was more than mere analogy: 
it became a vital inner connection. It is the relation of 
the lover to his chosen one. Beauty is love, it is life in 
sensuous form, it is the giving and living of oneself in 
another. It is really a mysterious transformation that 
brings spirit and form together. The time when they do 
come together, the sublime moment of transfusion, when in 
love they flow one into the other, has a special name in 
poetic language. Unfortunately, the word does not convey 
its sublime meaning to those who have never loved. It is 
the Poetic Mood. Poetic moods are the heart throbbings 
of true poetry. Eomanticism is the gospel of the poetic 
mood, it is a love-gospel of spiritual life, it is a love- 
gospel of soul-experiences. Nearly all that the romanticists 
have said, felt or thought is contained in these words. 

This love relation of the poet to his own work stood not 
alone, but was sanctified by the whole order of the universe. 
The whole universe was filled with beauty and love. As 
the poet created his work, so God created the world. 
God is the Master Poet, the Master Artist, the 
Master Love of beauty. Out of the divine Master 
Mood arose the universe as a whole. Out of Nothing 
(Chaos the romanticists called the divine state prior to 
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creation), God, through love, created the world, that is, 
the world became a life-experience in God's own soul. It 
is a life-experience now (Pantheism), a living world of 
love and beauty. Nature is a Love-Song or Love-Dream 
of God. 

This conception of nature as God's work of art has its 
own history. We must connect it with the idea of the 
world's harmony as advocated by Leibnitz, Shaftesbury, 
Giordano Bruno, also with Spinoza's monism, with Schel- 
ling's idea of organic life, with Platonic and Neoplatonic 
philosophy, and with Jacob Bohme's mysticism. We find 
it also in Herder and Goethe, yet to the romanticists it 
was by far more vital. They had a twofold mission : they 
wanted to give to the world all they experienced in their 
own souls, and, also, what they believed they had found 
in God's soul as revealed in nature. They wanted to give 
to the world their moods and God's moods, their love and 
God's love. 

We can say that this romantic conception of love has 
led us, by leaps and bounds, to revolutionary ways of 
looking upon the world. The whole life of the romantic 
poet in its relation to his God, the universe, as also to his 
own poetic works was regulated by it. 

II 

It is now my intention to compare this love, this funda- 
mentally (Esthetic love, with another leading conception 
of love, which has ever been fundamental in the life of 
man, which has received special emphasis through Chris- 
tianity, which, I maintain, lives in all great poetry, and 
which we stand much in need of to-day in our aesthetic 
life, — the love of man for mankind. Since our romanticists 
laid so great a stress on love, it seems most natural that 
this comparison should be made, and it wiU be found that 
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such a comparison will reveal the real weakness of the 
School. There is indeed a third kind of love which the 
romanticists, or some of them, speak much of, a love grow- 
ing out of their ffisthetic love when carried into mystic 
realms, the love embodied in the philosophy of the mystic 
relation between the two sexes, or the philosophy of the 
"Divine Maiden." I have spoken of this love in another 
place and shall not refer to it here.' 

The romantic philosophy of beauty, as revealed in love, 
has very much in its favor. It led our writers to extrava- 
gances and speculations as to God or the universe which 
may not have any real practical bearing upon artistic life, 
yet the essence of this philosophy is genuinely poetic.^ 
Poetry founded on love means, as we have seen, that 
poetry is felt, that it' is the poet's love that produced it, 
that it is a part of the life of the poet's own soul. There 
can never be any poetry unless it be that. Romanticism 
in insisting upon this does no more than insist upon the 
spirit of poetry itself. This love-spirit has always been 
the foundation of poetry and will continue to be so. The 
poets of antiquity, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, and 
of our own time have this romantic love for their essential 
quality. So interpreted, it is perfectly true what Friedrich 
Schlegel said in his famous epigram, called the locus 
classicus of the Romantic School : ' ' Romantic poetry is the 
r~only one of its kind which is, as it were, the poetry of 
\ poetry ; for, in a certain sense, all poetry is and should be 
Lromantic. " " Or in another place: "The spirit of poetry 
ris one and the same everywhere." ' 
~ Poetry founded on love means, secondly, that it is the ofE- 

'Cf. Chapters on "Novalis and his Hymns to the Night" and 
"Love, Marriage and Fried. Schlegel 's 'Lucinde. ' " 

'Cf. Fried. Schlegel 's Jugendschriften, Vol. II, p. 220 (Athenaeum's 
Fragment, No. 116). 

•Of. Fried. Schlegel 's Jugendschriften, Vol. II, p. 382. 
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spring of "mood." "We have seen what the mood is and 
how important a place it occupied in romantic poetry. 
Every genuine piece of poetry must flow from it. Onward 
it bears the poet with joy and enthusiasm until the 
end is reached. Fried. Schlegel speaks of this enthusiasm_ 
in these words: "Mere representation of people and their 
lives and actions does not make poetry, no more than bare 
artistic forms, even though you may work the matter 
over a million times. That is only, after all, the visible 
outer body of poetry, and when its spirit is gone nothing 
remains but, as it were, the corpse of poetry. But when 
the spark of enthusiasm breaks forth in the poet's work, 
we get an entirely new creation, full of life, shining in thej 
glory of beauty and love.'" True poetry must be a "new 
creation," and there can indeed be no true creation save 
what has been created by the spark of enthusiasm. Indeed 
the romantic belief that the spark of enthusiasm was 
divine in its origin had much to do with increasing their 
enthusiasm for poetry ; the principle is, however, the same. 
For whether we believe that the poet is divinely inspired 
or not, we will all agree that he must be inspired, and 
nothing can do that save love. 

Love assures to poetry, thirdly, independence, originality, 
individuality. Perhaps no individual element of poetry 
was quite so miich emphasized by our poets as this. Poetry 
to be of the highest cannot arise from imitation nor from 
mere theories, but must come from the living spring of 
poetry itself, which the poet harbors in his own bosom. 
In writing poetry he must write out his own personal self, 
his own individuality. In this sense Sehlegel's words (so 
often misunderstood) that the poet cannot recognize any 
law hut his own are indisputably true. The lover cannot 
be tolrl bow to love, nor can he suffer interference; if he 
truly love it will be his own most individual love. ' ' Every 
'Cf . Fried. Schlegel 's Jugendschriften, "Vol. 11, p. 361. 
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man bears the seeds of poetry in his own self," declares 
Fried. Schlegel. "This must and should be left him, so 
long as he is the man he is, so long as anything original 
is left in him; and no method of criticism can, or ought 
to, deprive him of this his own veritable self, his own 
innermost life. . . . The highest science of criticism shall 
teach him that he must grow by the powers that he has in 
himself.'" 

Love gives to poetry, in the fourth place, universality. 
It opens the doors of the whole world of poetry to rejoice 
over and sing its songs, making no limitations as to subject 
matter or treatment, setting up no law save that of love 
itself. It cultivates a sympathy for the poetic works of 
every nation, a sympathy for all life, provided it have the 
elements that will kindle love. This cosmopolitan sym- 
pathy is on every page of our writers' works, and the 
rightness of their critical judgment in selecting from 
among the world's great body of literature and art those 
works which are universally recognized, is the proof of the 
genuineness of their artistic instincts. 

Nevertheless, their love-gospel was not a perfect one. 
Lasting as the values of all these elements are which we 
have just enumerated, love is yet lacking in sufficiency. 
"We miss in it what we stand most in need of to-day in 
matters of poetry, — ^that impetus engendered by love, 
which, losing itself, finds its ideals out in the great 
struggling world of humanity. We miss in it the love of 
restraint for the good of others, the love for deed and 
sacrifice. 

But we must be just to our writers. Some recent 
apologists have attempted to defend their assthetie philoso- 
phy even on the ground where we have just found them 
weak. Our writers could be serious, and their love could 
be most comprehensive. They could be humanitarians. 

■Of. Fried. SoMegel 's Jugendschriften, Vol. II, pp. 338 and 359. 
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We can, perhaps, best study this humanitarianism in their 
criticism; for here they were not impressionists pure and 
simple, but appreciative critics, seeking to understand, 
appreciate, cultivate, and bring to the knowledge of others, 
the poetry of all nations. They had a truly universal 
sympathy. Moreover, we know how vitally their whole 
philosophy of life and poetry was sanctified by religious 
views. Their final mission was, after all, not to represent 
merely their own personal life, but a life in some respects 
related to universal life. They firmly believed that no man 
could lay claim to the name poet who had not this universal 
love in him. As Fried. Schlegel expresses it: "These 
personal and individual things have meaning for the true 
poet only ... in so far as they connect themselves with 
the Infinite, the symbol of the one eternal Love.'" 

This is all very well, the poetic imagination may bring 
to life many things beautiful and great lying beyond in 
invisible realms, and the rare poetic soul may have unusual 
experiences in matters spiritual; but what we ask, in 
addition, of the great poet of humanity is a knowledge of 
the world of human affairs. Such a knowledge the ro- 
manticists could not give us. Romantic love led our writers 
too far away from life into the riddles of the unseen world. 
What we need is a love large enough to embrace the seen 
and actual world; a love of ideals, of course, nevertheless, 
ideals drawn from actual life. We need ideals plain and 
definite, that can be presented in intelligible form, under- 
stood by all, embodying lasting qualities of human nature. 

Yet again we know that our writers were not only men 
of feeling, but also of intellect. This truth has been forced 
upon us at different times. A dithyrambie outpouring, 
an unrestrained enthusiasm, a blind love was foreign to 
their nature. They had thought, therefore, a great deal 
about the needs of humanity. Some of them had even little 
'Cf. Fried. Schlegel's Jugendschriften, Vol. EC, p. 371. 
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systems of morality, in which they had formulated their 
duties towards their fellow-men. They were believers 
not only in sesthetie but also ethical culture, and have a 
great deal to say about the moral development of man, 
according to his own innermost individuality. 

Yet I fail to find in this moral development much of the 
love we are now seeking. We can see this best in the 
moral code of Fried. Schlegel, who here, as in many other 
instances, must again be made our spokesman. Fried. 
Schlegel's love is one nurtured by philosophic and poetic 
theories rather than one found in the world at large among 
men needing love. His is the love of one's own dear self, 
which grows and develops by overcoming the obstacles of 
the outer world (Fichte). Or it is an indiscriminate, 
sympathetic enjoyment of all phases of nature (Schelling) 
rather than the exerting of an influence for good. It is 
not a love with a definite human aim. And yet, so I take 
it, genuine love fastens itself on something definite, and 
the development of character consists in doing the definite 
deed. Romantic character grows mainly by striving with- 
out doing — at least without doing the practical, definite 
deed that will raise the moral standard of the world. 
Schlegel has most tersely expressed this romantic limitation 
in the following epigram: "We have morality only in 
proportion as we have philosophy and poetry."^ "What a 
declaration! How significantly romantic! A whole dis- 
sertation on romanticism might be written, founded on 
this one sentence. Schlegel's character is developed from 
within, not from without by contact with the world. It 
is developed by philosophy and poetry, not by a study of 
humanitv's needs. There are not utterances wantinsr that 
speak of a love for man ; but thia love is mostlv confined 
to a few, to a love or friendship for the members of the 

"'Man >iat riTir Moral, als man Philosnn'bie unrl Poesie liat." Of. 
Fried. Schlegel's Jugendsdhriften, Vol. II, p. 296, (Ideen No. 62). 
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romantic coterie, a love for those privileged ones who, 
together with them, enjoyed the poet's freedom. They were 
in temper aristocratic not democratic. They had the high- 
est opinions of men; but only of men such as they them- 
selves were, — privileged men, men of genius, poets, philoso- 
phers, critics, men who had the God-given Phantasie, and 
the God-given Ironie, and the God-given Genie. The rest, 
however, were of the common herd, prosaic minds, who 
had their eyes fastened on earth rather than on heaven. 
Philistines they used to call these men. "The artist is 
above the man as the statue is above the pedestal on which 
it stands, ' ' says Novalis. 

We can have, in theory, no objection to this feeling of 
aristocracy, provided this aristocracy is one in which man 
reaches his highest development. It must give us man who 
is willing to practise moral restraint, who adheres to lofty 
ideals, who is willing to make sacrifices, who believes in 
a culture which gives for the common good in proportion 
as it receives ; but not man who, with disdain for his fellow- 
men, makes empty claims of superiority. In other words, 
the aristocrat must be first a humanitarian. As such he 
will observe the world's needs and, on the strength of this 
knowledge, through moral restrain, will find means whereby 
these needs may be met. He will thus grow to be a spiritual 
leader among men. The poet must pass through humani- 
tarianism before he can be a great humanistic poet. 

What was then the chief cai^se for which the romanti- 
cists lived? It was the infiltration of love into poetry, and 
the aspiration after high spiritual levels as revealed within 
the individual's inner life. But was there nothing they 
wanted to do for man? Yes: very much. They wanted 
to bring beauty and love to man, — to poetize life. In the 
allegorical fairy tale of Eeinrich von Ofterdingen, in which 
Novalis pictured to us the romantic Golden Age, the 
School's greatest dream. Poetry was made the soul of the 
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New Romantic Epoch and Love and Peace became the 
rulers of the new kingdom. This poetization was effected 
within the inner life of our writers by the steady cultiva- 
tion of their own ego upward to the f ountainhead of beauty 
and love and philosophy and virtue and religion — to God. 
Then they meant to return, and substitute this newly-won 
and enriched world of love and beauty in the place of the 
old, prosaic, philistine world. We can see now what they 
meant to accomplish. Theirs was not a direct poetization 
of life, but a substitution of the inner for the outer life, 
a poetization "by substitution." We can study this at 
leisure in their novels, in which their heroes' chief deeds 
consist in brushing aside the world of plain facts, and in 
putting in its place an ideal dream-world. This was their 
chief failure. The truly humanistic poet aims also at 
poetization, but his is not a poetization by substitution but 
through direct human idealization. The humanistic poet 
achieves his ends by representing life's ideals in the midst 
of life's realities, not by doing away with them. Since 
this is so we do not call the final outcome "poetization" 
but "idealization." Such idealization is a real thing, that 
of the romanticists — a dream, a beautiful love-dream. 
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CHAPTER IX 

ROMANTICISM AND NATURE 
I 

When we say that Rousseau is the sire of eighteenth 
century romanticism, we only repeat what has been said 
many times. Yet in this very repetition, which has become 
almost axiomatic, there lies buried a seed of fallacy; for, 
not infrequently, this sireship is interpreted to mean the 
source from which romanticism came, and in which all its 
salient traits were already contained. In no respect is 
such interpretation farther removed from the bounds of 
truth than in the matter of Rousseau's feelings for nature. 
He was imbued indeed with a new spirit, which impelled 
man to turn away from the world's crude realities and to 
seek solace at the bosom of nature, in whose embraces he 
found peace and happiness, whose beauty and responsive- 
ness calmed him, lulling him into states of reverie, and 
awakening in him those deep undercurrents of human 
emotion for which the world had been waiting so long. 
Yet his love for nature had certainly great limita- 
tions. 

Here is a noted passage, perhaps the most noted, taken 
from the fourth book of his Confessions, which tells us at 
once what nature Rousseau loved best : — 



"You know wha^^BflHw; country that is beautiful. 
A flat stretch of l^HIP^V ever so beautiful to some, 
will never be so to my eyes.^Pmust have torrents, fir-trees, 
dark woods, mountains, steep paths hard to ascend and 
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descend, with precipices on both sides that alarm one 
greatly. I experienced this pleasure to the fullest extent as 
I approached Chambery, not far from a mountain road 
called Pas d'Echelles. Below the main road hewn through 
the solid rock rushes a small river through a fearful 
chasm, which it must have taken millions of years 
to form. The road is hedged in by a parapet to prevent 
accidents. This enabled me to view the entire depth of the 
chasm and to surrender myself to the feeling of vertigo to 
my heart's delight; for it is curious that the great part 
of the pleasure I take in these steep precipices lies in the 
giddiness they give me, of which I am extraordinarily 
fond, so long as I know myself in a safe place. Leaning 
over the parapet, I remained for hours, catching, now and 
then, a glance of the foaming, blue water, whose roaring 
noise struck my ear mingled with the cries of ravens and 
birds of. prey that flew from rock to rock and bush to 
bush six hundred feet below me." 

"Wild and inaccessible, therefore, was the peculiar beauty 
to which Rousseau's temperament was attuned: — that wild 
beauty which charms the susceptible mind but is horrible 
to others ; the beauty of a nature big and lofty ; of a nature 
which we sometimes call sublime in contradiction to the 
beautiful, in which pleasure is mixed with awe ; of a nature 
seen from lonely mountain tops, awakening emotions of 
adoration for the wonders of God's creation, and heroic 
resolves for a nobler life, heretofore led in the valleys be- 
low. Such was Rousseau's feeling for nature — epoch-mak- 
ing; for the poets of his time sang not the praises of the 
sublime beauties of the Alps, but rather those idyllic, 
pastoral beauties, — of peaeefuLyalleys, of enamelled mead- 
ows, of soft zephyrs that move the waves across the grain, 
of silvery streams, of mossy turfs, of quiet lakes, of laugh- 
ing fields, "fair groves and beds of flowerets gay." In- 
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deed poets had not been wanting previous to Rousseau 
who anticipated him in directing attention, through their 
poetry, to that same sort of wild scenery. We need only 
recall Shakespeare in the Two Gentlemen of Verona : — 

"This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than flourishing peopled towns j 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any. 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my woes." 

These words contain Rousseau's nature in epitome, — ^the 
deserted place, the love of solitude, the sad and melan- 
choly strain, and besides, something more pointing beyond 
Rousseau to the romanticist. But this feeling for nature 
was not wide-spread, and was soon forgotten during the 
following centuries of plain thinking. When, finally, the 
return to nature came, we find that none of Rousseau's 
contemporaries, neither Klopstock nor Thompson nor 
Brookes nor Haller nor Friedrich Stolberg approached in 
fervor Rousseau's dominant and revolutionizing love. 
What was with them, to a large degree, merely an agree- 
able sensation of pleasure, a pleasant reaction following 
upon a long period of crowded city life, was with Rousseau 
soul-nourishment, life-enhancement, ravishment, positive 
ecstacy. So that Rousseau stands out as a new prophet, a 
new big figure in the history of man's feelings for na- 
ture. 

Now this wild scenery, these dashing, thundering cas- 
cades, these mighty, snow-clad mountains, these yawning 
abysses, gloomy forests, inaccessible paths, lonely, unfre- 
quented spots were called in Rousseau's day, and are 
called at times, in our own day "romantic." In England 
this word with this particular meaning can be traced back 
to 1664, to John Evelyn's diary. Here the word roman- 
tic occurs twice : — 
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"There is also on the side of this horrid Alp a very 
romantic seat;" and — 

' ' 'Tis a squalid den made in the rock crowned yet with 
venerable oaks and looking on a goodly streame, so as, were 
it improv'd as it might be, 'twere eapable of being made 
a most romantic and pleasant place." 

It is not entirely clear what the word romantic in this 
sense stood for, precisely what it included or excluded, nor 
is it to us to-day an absolutely fixed quantity; yet it may 
be said that we have all a fairly definite feeling for it. 
As so defined, Rousseau's nature was romantic. 

When we turn now from Rousseau to our romanticists, 
we shall find that the word romantic, as applied to Rous- 
seau, fails of its older meaning, and assumes a different, 
larger and more modem meaning. Indeed the romanti- 
cists were also lovers of wild scenery, but likewise of the 
idyllic, pastoral or elegiac, in fact of all nature without 
distinction. Their feeling for nature was not limited to 
any special kind of scenery. Love of nature's wildness 
was not the distinctive characteristic of their nature sense ; 
but rather an intimacy of association, growing out of a 
recognition of spiritual kinship between poet and nature. 
To the romanticists, nature was a world of living beings 
possessed of a life either bestowed upon them by the poet's 
imagination, or already immanent in them. They com- 
muned with nature as with beings possessed of an organi- 
zation like their own selves, or with beings making up a 
vast world of divine revelations. They were symbolists and 
pantheists; Rousseau, however, was only a lover of nature 
and a theist. 

II 

The romanticists' feeling for nature shows itself in two 
mental attitudes. A subjective attitude, which may be 
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summed up in the sentence, "Man is the measure of all 
things," and expressed in the following words of Cole- 
ridge : — 

"Lady, we receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does nature live: 
Ov,rs is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud!" 

Secondly, a pantheistic attitude, contained in the sentence, 
"God is the prince of poets and the universe his chap- 
book," and expressed by Tennyson in the stanza appended 
to his Higher Pantheisms : — 

"Flower in the crannied waU, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — ^but if I could understand 
What you are, root and aU, and aU in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 

The subjective animation of nature was not entirely new. 
It is found in the later poetry of the Greeks, especially 
in Theocritus; in the Renaissance, where it reached its 
highest development in Petrarch; in Shakespeare; and 
again, with greater wealth and variety, in Goethe, by whom 
it was handed over to the romanticists. Nor was pan- 
theism new, for it is found in the philosophy of the Orient- 
als, the Greeks, the Neoplatonists, in Giordano Bruno, Cam- 
panello, Spinoza; but it was rarely ever used for poetic 
purposes. Since the middle of the eighteenth century, 
however, with Herder and Goethe as leaders, philosophy 
joined itself to poetry ; and this new poetic pantheism came 
to occupy a dominant position in the whole activity of the 
German romanticists. 

This poetic intercourse with nature presents many interest- 
ing questions of psychology and aesthetics, to which science 
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has, of late years, given a great deal of thought. One fam- 
iliar with the subject cannot fail to notice, in studying the 
German romanticists, the extraordinary degree of atten- 
tion which they themselves bestowed upon the matter. They 
did not naively commune with nature, but knew the why 
and wherefore of the whole psychological process. We 
cannot say this with the same certainty of the older poets. 
We know not to what extent Homer, Theocritus, Petrarch or 
Shakespeare had become conscious, each in his own way, of 
the play of mind on matter, as they took their walks 
through nature's garden, albeit we know that there is a 
difference in their several nature sense. It may have come 
to them, more or less, instinctively along with the song 
quality of lyrical expression. 

The romanticist knew very well that a large share of 
what we call beauty in nature is not attached to the out- 
side object; that man sees nature's beauties only in pro- 
portion as he is able to give of the treasures of his own 
heart, and bestow their wealth upon external nature. The 
whiteness of the lily will remain a dead color to him, un- 
less he can, with a sympathetic heart and seeing imagina- 
tion, put himself in the place of this lily, live, as it were, 
the flower's life during the moments of his loving con- 
templation. Then he will see — feel rather — in this white 
color what we intellectually express by the word ' ' purity. ' ' 
He will live a life of ethereal purity in these moments. As 
in the case of this lily, so the great body of nature's forms 
offer to man an undreamed of wealth of spiritual corre- 
spondences, which will enable him to commune with na- 
ture as with one kindred in spirit. He will give her life 
by the breath of his own life, and yet will receive in re- 
turn an unexpected, newly discovered gift, namely his own 
self as seen in a mirror, and yet again, it would seem, an 
outside sympathetic friend. "Do you think we are really 
able to describe nature as it is?" asks Tieek in one of his 
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critical writings. "Every eye must see it in a certain con- 
nection with the heart, else we do not see anything, at 
least nothing that would please us if told in verse. Is not 
every person of a poetic mind put into a mood in which 
trees and flowers appear to him like living and friendly 
beings, and is this not the interest that we take in nature? 
Not the green shrubs and plants delight us, but the hid- 
den divinations that arise, as it were, from them and 
greet us. Man discovers then new and wondrous rela- 
tions between himself and nature. Nature sympathizes 
with his pains and his sorrows, and he feels towards these 
lifeless objects friendship and affection; and, after that, 
no beautification, no sham additions, are needed to help 
along the beauty and charm of poetry. ... It seems to me 
it is plain enough that man looks upon nature as a 
thinking and feeling being; that, therefore, in looking up- 
on a leaf or, perchance, upon the great ocean, many things 
will suggest themselves to his mind which are not in these 
objects themselves if seen by beings differently organized, 
but in man's own soul."^ We could hardly wish for a 
more lucid formulation. It could be used as a foundation 
for a dissertation leading up to our modem psycho-physical 
experiments and aesthetic rationale on this subject. None 
of the other romanticists has expressed the idea so well, 
though all had a full understanding of it. Tieck as a 
poet of nature occupies among the German romanticists 
the same position that Wordsworth occupies among the 
English romanticists. 

This is the good side of the matter. It had, however, 
dlso an evil side. These two tendencies, the good and the 
evil, can be best studied in the works of Tieck. 

Man is indeed the principal agent in his intercourse 
ffith nature. "I rustle with the wind," says Herder, who 
with Goethe and Schiller was really one of the progenitors 
'Cf. Tieck 's Entische Schriften, Vol. I, p. 82£E. 
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of the whole conception, "I rustle with the wind, and be- 
come alive — give life — inspire — I inhale fragrance, and ex- 
hale it with the flowers; I dissolve in water; I float in the 
blue sky ; / feel all these feelings. ' ' True ! We admire the 
great human I for its wonder-working ability to do all 
these things; we appreciate the poet's triumphant joy in 
making use of this ability granted him above all other 
mortals; and yet what is the purpose of it aU? May the 
poet make use of his gift for its own sake, or should he 
use it for a higher end ? Is that end not the establishment 
of sympathetic relationships between nature and human 
nature; the revelation through poetic means of those mani- 
fold correspondences existing between these two great 
realms? This, Tieck of ten forgot. Charmed by the liberty 
of his I, by the exultant delights he could have in dream- 
ing himself into nature's myriad forms and in bathing 
his moods in sky and sea, he forgot the real poetic end, 
and became self-indulgent, playing with nature's images 
for the sake of the play, floating in the heavens and dissolv- 
ing in waters for the pure enjoyment of it all. He used 
nature's images as playthings for his boyishly perverse fan- 
cy, somewhat as he was wont to do with poetry's rythms 
and rhymes to satisfy his pleasure for music's melodies. Of- 
ten, therefore, as we read his poetry, we find ourselves pass 
from one image of nature to another, from one animated 
bit of nature to another — each, taken by itself, it may be, 
not without charm — yet, when we have reached the end, 
no definite picture remains in our mind. We leave the 
poem empty-handed, without definite thought or definite 
feeling. This weakness of Tieck can in no way be better 
criticized than in the words of his own friend, Novalis: 
"The poet must give life to nature, but he must not play 
with his moods." "Poetry must be carried on as a serious 
art. As pleasure it ceases to be poetry. A poet must not 
roam about idly the livelong day in search of images and 
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sentiments."' Tieck's genius had not the power of check- 
ing the easy-flowing, imaginative stream of the moment, 
and for that reason he could not give to his moods the 
more enduring soul qualities which never die. 

Ill 

Yet, when we have once entered into Tieck's feeling 
for nature, these egoistic flights of his imagination slide 
away under its charms. His feeling for nature is authentic, 
enthusiastic, profound, pervading all his works, hovering 
about them like atmosphere needed for just such work 
as Tieck produced. We might almost say that, without 
it, much of what he wrote would forever sink into oblivion. 
Nature was the source of much of his inspiration, his solace 
in many troubles, his indispensable friend, dearer than 
many human friends, one of the strings on his poetic lyre 
that he used more than any other for those fleeting, roman- 
tic moods which, otherwise, could not have been so well 
expressed. 

As soon as the poet steps into nature a sympathetic 
change comes over it. A world of spirits takes on life, 
and reflects, as in a mirror, the poet 's psychic states. With 
him it sings and dances, makes love, weeps, and moans. 
When he is happy, wood, flower, and bird tell him so. The 
sun assumes a brighter appearance and dances joyously 
on leaf and blade. A gentle breeze passes through the 
tree-tops, and stirs their leaves as if it were moving so many 
tongues ready to speak out their joy. What a spirit of 
happiness, what friendship ! Neither the poet through his 
lyrics, nor his characters through their speeches, need 
speak, we know beforehand what is in their minds. And 
when the poet is sad, dark clouds begin to gather in the 

•Cf. Novalis' works (Meissner), Vol. Ill, pp. 59-60; Novalis' works 
(HeUborn), Vol. I, p. lllfE. 
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heavens, trees and flowers droop, and the birds are silent. 

In this sympathetic intercourse between poet and nature, 
some correspondences occur more frequently than others. 
Nature's lights, gleams, and flickers attract our special 
attention. Among these the moon occupies an interesting 
and peculiarly romantic position. It had already shed its 
silvery light in abundance in the sentimental poetry of the 
past, in Ossian, Young, Klopstock, Stolberg, and also the 
young Goethe. A new significant meaning is added. It 
becomes the lamp of the night, the lamp of that great 
realm of mystery, that unknown land of wonders and 
supernatural agencies, which begins with sunset when the 
eye of man is held by darkness. The moon was to our 
writers the symbol of things and powers unseen, the symbol 
of great and terrible powers, as also of romantic visions and 
fairy dreams. 

In that gruesome night in Tieck's Der Monde Eckhert 
in which Bertha unburdened her conscience-stricken soul 
of its great crime, nature takes a sympathetic part. The 
night is dark and cold, the winds howl, and black clouds 
chase over the heaven — ^the moon blinks through its open 
spaces from time to time with magnificent irony, like a 
Mephistopheles, the representative of the unknown world 
which lies back of our conscience. Go on with your story 
the moon seems to say, the day of judgment has now come. 

"When the witch, Winfreda, in Tieck's Oenoveva, is about 
to deceive Siegfried by a trick of magic by showing him 
in a mirror his wife, Genoveva, in the arms of another 
man, her joy in the deception which is to be practised is 
indicated by the luster and glitter of lights and sounds. 

"Die Liehter brennen, 
Die Farben schimmern. 
Die Sterne flimmern 
Die Wande klingen, 
Die gemalten Vogel singen. " 
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The moon also peeps inquisitively through the window to 
be present at the performance of the trick. It is taken 
for granted that it has a natural right to be there. Later, 
when Genoveva in Drago's arms, is actually shown to 
Siegfried, the latter grows very angry. All at once the 
lights disappear. Only the moon remains. While the 
witch's gleeful mood prevailed, the lights shone brightly, 
but the moment that Siegfried's angry passion swept into 
the foreground the bright, gay world of lights vanished. 
The moon, however, the neutral, mystical outsider, ironic 
knower of the unsolved mystery, stayed to iUumine the 
Zauhernacht. 

Equally important with nature's lights are her sounds: — 
"Now twilight had set in, the crickets at the hearth 
began their peaceful evening song, a nightingale saug from 
the bushes at the brook, and Franz felt that the joy and 
peace of a quiet, simple home had never come so close to 
his heart as in this moment." 

These sounds of nature occur often in association with 
tones of music Sometimes one single note, perhaps that 
of the shepherd's pipe heard in the distance immeasurably 
enriched the romantic feelings. No doubt the romanticists 
indulged, at times, in undue extravagances in their praises 
of music in nature's solitude. A profound truth, never- 
theless, underlies these indulgences. Who has not, travel- 
ing in a mail coach over one of Switzerland's solitary 
mountain passes, at a point where no human being, no 
human habitation is visible, amid an amphitheatre of vast, 
irregular mountain groups, towering up into space, covered 
with eternal snow, decked with yast stretches of glaciers, 
amid barrenness and solitude, overcome by feelings of awe 
and wonder — ^who has not, just at that moment, when the 
postilion puts his horn to his lips and sings out a melody 
quivering with primitive sadness — ^who has not then been 
pierced to the naked marrow of his soul? It is a never 
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to be forgotten moment. That melody of sadness and 
loneliness blends outer and inner world as if by super- 
natural agencies: melody, landscape, mood merge into one 
spiritual ensemble. Awe and wonder in the midst of 
solitude and barrenness take wings and vibrate in the 
sounds of the horn's music. 

These lights, and these sounds with their musical accom- 
paniment, are the chief sources of correspondence between 
poet and nature. We can observe a great variety of moods. 
Of Tieck's love-moods none is, perhaps, quite as beautiful 
as that which we find in his Genoveva, beginning with the 
words, "Die Lilien stehen wie traumend in dem Griinen." 
Few poets have succeeded so fervently in presenting 
nature's sympathies for the lover as Tieck in this scene. 
The whole of nature offers her passionate devotion to that 
one woman. Earth's hidden forces begin to stir: the trees 
move after her as if attracted by the force of a magnet, the 
grass raises itself up to kiss her feet, the flowers awaken 
from sleep, and laugh, the rose takes on the bright red of 
Genoveva 's own lips, the lawn becomes gay with plant life, 
gentle breezes play about the trees' branches, bees appear 
gathering honey for her, and the moon weaves a crown of 
glory about her head. But Genoveva wishes not to stay. 
"You will not tarry?" asks Golo in surprise. "What 
more can be your desire? Behold the flowers gay, the 
bright green lawn, the golden moon, the stars which look 
upon you with a thousand eyes. It is a golden night. Yes, 
Genoveva, just as the light's true power is revealed in the 
darkness giving life, splendor, gayness to the world, which 
but for it would be dark and dead, so is love in the dark 
chambers of the heart giving light and life to all our 
feelings. Only the night reveals love's glory, the day 
throws a cloak of glittering envy upon it." But Genoveva 
will not listen. She rejects &olo's love. All at once the 
brightness and gayness of the summer evening vanish. 
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This fusion of mind with nature is shown in a reverse 
order in the Dream, a poem commemorative of Tieck's 
friendship for Wackenroder. Here, doubt, melancholy, 
and despair change into joy and happiness. The two 
friends are alone in the midst of a mountainous ravine, 
shut in by precipitous cliffs. It is night, the winds howl, 
black clouds chase by, an owl shrieks through the darkness, 
and a waterfall tumbles from the heights above with 
roaring noise. The darkness is intense, and both search 
with their eyes for a glimmer of light. Suddenly they 
behold a tiny light at their feet, which grows little by little, 
easting its rays upon the green grass, until it reveals itself 
in the form of a beautiful plant. With its appearance — 
it signifies Poetry — ^nature changes completely. The clouds 
separate, a gust of wind drives them into the distance, the 
heavens become clear and blue, and the sun shines brightly 
upon the world. This sudden change is interesting in 
many ways. It is a change made to correspond to the 
poet's joyous feelings in the presence of poetry. The 
whole romantic nature-paraphernalia is pressed into 
service: the leaves of the plant resound, angels arise from 
its blossoms and shower tones of music upon the poets, and 
sweet melody resounds everywhere. An extraordinary 
number of words expressive of light appear in the t)oem: 
Flimmerschein, Stemchen, Lichtlein, frolich-siissen Schein, 
glanzend, Strahlen, Sehimmer, erleuchtend, wunderhell, 
seheinen, ersehimmem, entziinden, hell, buntgefarbte 
Streifen, Wunderglanz, holdes Licht, Tagesglanz, Funken, 
glanzend, gliihen, weiss helles licht, prangen, Sonne, Zau- 
berschein, mit Lichtem Freundesblick, Glanz, siisses Licht. 
Also words expressive of sound: drauen, niedershreien, 
tobend, rufen, klingen, Gesang, Melodic, horchen. Tone, 
Klang, erklingen, tonen, Stimme, rausehen, erklingen, sriss 
melodisch, Wohllaut, singen. 

The feeling that the human soul is about to depart for 
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the other world is suggested by Tieck in the following bit 
of nature: — 

"Above in the sky a rainbow, in the west the evening 
raining down in golden streams. Sheep grazing on the 
other side. The birches are whispering. ' ' ^ 

A mood of solitude and peace: — 

"Imagine a woody country with a vista in the back- 
ground opening upon a green meadow; the sun is just 
rising; in the remote distance a little house with a red 
roof contrasting sharply with the green of bush and 
meadows."' 

These last bits of nature are really impressionistic land- 
scapes. We should call them so if painted on canvas. 
They can convey their meaning by a few strokes of the 
brush. Such landscapes were especially cultivated by the 
romanticists. They came closest to musical compositions. 
Often the sentiment expressed cannot be satisfactorily 
defined. It pervades the whole like atmosphere. Compare 
the following: — 

"Meanwhile the moon had risen; her silvery light shone 
full over the mountains through the passes . . . and over 
moist meadows mirroring itself in the waters. The whole 
country was bathed in a mass of light, yet the several 
depressions could be easily distinguished, though suggested 
rather than clearly outlined; the sky was cloudless, the 
whole made the impression as if a vast sea with myriads of 
shimmering waves flowing gently over meadow and wood 
were moving towards the mountains yonder." ' 

The romanticists, especially Tieck, occupy in Germany 

'Cf. Tieck 's SterrCbald, Minor, p. 144. 
»Cf. Tieck 's Sternhald, Minor, p. 318. 

"Cf. Tieck 's SternbaU, Minor, p. 363; cf. also chapter on "The 
Romantic Mood. ' ' 
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in the sphere of poetry a similar position that Moritz von 
Schwind and Ludwig Eichter occupy in the sphere of 
painting. They were amongst the first creators of the 
atmospheric landscape. 

IV 

In all of these cases so far spoken of nature received its 
life through the poet's own breath: the grandeur of the 
mountains, the meadows ' bright green, the flowers ' gayness, 
the nightingale's vesper song, the whispers of the forest, 
nature's lights and colors and sounds, were so many 
spiritual experiences in the poet's own soul. Nature 
furnished, as it were, the garments in which the poet 
loved to clothe himself. 

But the romanticists had yet another nature, which 
was more than a mere garment, which had a life and a 
spirit of its own, even in its tiniest forms, though it be only 
"the little flower in the crannied wall," — a spirit greater 
than man's spirit, embracing space and time and the starry 
firmament, and extending from the smallest object into 
infinitude, yea, borne on the stretches of imagination, 
down to the feet of the Great All. It was a "pantheistic" 
nature, the abode of the Weltgeist, as that Great All was 
called by that generation. Herder had this nature, Goethe, 
Schiller, Schleiermacher, StefEens, Schelling, Fichte, Hegel, 
all the romanticists of the School. "We have already 
become acquainted in the last chapter with the pantheism 
of the romanticists. They sought to reconcile the belief 
that God is in nature with the belief that God is revealed 
in nature; that God is an in-dwelling impersonal spirit 
with the belief that God is a person; a philosophic God 
with a belief in a biblical God. I should like to illustrate 
my meaning by an experience in Tieck's life, which is 
interesting also for other reasons. 
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Tieck once had one of those rare experiences which 
history has recorded but few times, and then only in the 
lives of the exceptionally spiritual-minded men. It 
occurred in July, 1792, when he was nineteen years of age. 
It reminds us somewhat of Goethe's experience during 
his ascent of the Brocken in December, 1777. As in the 
case of Goethe, it occurred on a walking tour through the 
Harz Mountains. The first night Tieck lodged at Eisleben, 
but could not sleep because of an open-air festivity in front 
of the inn. At daybreak he continued his journey. The 
sun had not yet risen. It was just peeping over the margin 
of the horizon as a dull, leaden ball. All at once the flame 
burst through the morning mist, and sent its first single 
rays over across the plain directly to the spot where Tieck 
was standing. He was startled, and as the rays' brilliant 
light fell upon him, it seemed to him as though they had 
pierced his body down to his very heart. A veil, as it 
were, was torn from his soul, an inner illumination fiUed 
his whole being, heaven and earth lay before him in un- 
dreamed of glory and splendor. As he was facing the 
flame, it seemed to him as though God in person approached 
looking straight into his eyes. "That is God's own counte- 
nance, ' ' he said to himself quivering from head to foot. A 
divine assurance, inexpressible bliss, a heaven-bom grief 
surged through his veins. A feeling of infinite, divine love 
filled his heart. Yes, God the eternal one loved him, too! 
He could not restrain himself, and burst into a flood of 
tears. They were tears of bliss. ' ' I have no words for this 
unique experience, ' ' said Tieck in his old age to his friend, 
Kopke, to whom we owe the whole account. "Neither prior 
to that nor thereafter have I ever experienced anything 
compared with it. It was to me the most positive evidence 
of having been in God's presence; the lasting assurance 
of being one with Him : I felt Him on my bosom. It was a 
sacred place of revelation. A patriarch of the Old 
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Testament would have erected in this place a memorial 
tablet." 

This transfiguration lasted only a moment. But the 
assurance that God had entered into his soul stayed with 
him. And, as a special token of remembrance of this 
experience of heavenly bliss, a state of purest peace took 
possession of his heart. Joy, certainty, and peace, the 
three words in which Pascal summed up the account of 
his conversion, were also the three stages of Tieck's illumi- 
nation. Several hours thereafter, at noontime, he arrived 
at an inn where he found a crowd of jovial students. A 
feeling of desecration came over him in their midst. Upon 
the highest esctasy followed the meanest disillusion. He 
made a solemn vow to keep the revelation that had come 
to him on that day concealed in his heart as the holiest, 
most precious secret; and many years passed before he 
dared to speak of it. 

"With these ecstatic joys still in his mind, he wandered 
through the mountains. He felt yet closer to nature than 
ever before, and climbing along solitary paths, he loved 
to lose himself in the mists which hang upon the moun- 
tains' peaks.'" 

This was certainly a most extraordinary experience ; for, 
assuredly, it is not given to many men to see God and to 
be illumined by the light of his countenance. An over 
enthusiastic admirer of Tieck might, at once, on the 
strength of this, put him in the class with Buddha or St. 
Paul, where Dr. Bucke also, on the strength of a rare 
vision, placed his master, Walt Whitman. But one familiar 
with Tieck's works knows that he does not belong to that 
class — ^not at all; nor would Dr. Bucke, were he to study 
more into the nature of the poet's imagination, place Walt 
Whitman there. 

The vision is half-way pantheistic: it revealed God 
'Cf. Kopke, Ludwig Tieck, Vol. I, pp. ■l43fE. 
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immanent in nature. He did not appear in a voice speak- 
ing, as he did to Abraham or St. Paul; nor in the form 
of a man looking in persona down from the clouds as 
Christian artists were wont to conceive Him; but — in 
the sunrise itself. Nature herself was God, and Tieck felt 
himself one with Htm. And yet, this nature was not 
pantheistic in the same sense that it was to Spinoza, in 
whose system there is no diviae personality but only a 
divine substance. Tieck 's nature was the revelation of a 
personal God, a loving God, who loved the world, and — 
so Tieck was now assured — him also. We find, therefore, 
in this vision a fusion of a pantheistic with a Christian 
God, and such a God and such a nature all the romanti- 
cists believed in. Here we have only the poetic elements: 
later we find the whole conception, especially in the works 
of Fried. Sehlegel and Novalis, worked out in philosophic 
terms. "We find it set forth by Tieck and Wackenroder, 
perhaps somewhat influenced by Schiller's Philosophic 
Letters (1786), first as doubtful teaching in Tieck 's 
Ahdallah (1792), later, naively, as an accepted philosophy, 
in Wackenroder 's Herzensergiessungen. Then followed 
the nature philosophy of Schelling, and, after that, 
enriched by the study of this system, and strengthened 
and modified by the mysticism of Jacob Bohme and the 
religion of Schleiermacher, a return to the position of 
Wackenroder, which, in a few words, may be stated to 
be, God is immanent in nature, yet He is also a personality, 
having for His chief attributes beauty and love. Nature 
is God's symbol. 

This nature is presented to us in the following passage. 
It is a view from a mountain top : — 

"The splendor of gleaming rivers and waters lay before 
him; ecstatic joy seized him at the sight of nature's vast- 
ness and infinite variety: she seemed to speak to him, and 
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her voice pierced his heart; she looked at him with fiery 
eyes from heaven and out of the splendor of the streams; 
she seemed to point at him with her titanic finger. Franz 
stretched out his arms as if to press the invisible world to 
his impatient heart, as if to capture and lay hold upon 
what he had yearned for so long. The clouds moved slowly 
over the blue horizon, their shadows lay upon the green 
meadows, mysterious sounds crept down the sides of the 
mountain ; and Franz fell enchanted like one rooted to the 
spot by magic powers, unable to free himself from the 
invisible circle despite all efforts." 

This is certainly no longer the nature previously spoken 
of, animated by the poet's own psychic states. Here is 
objective life, some external power beyond the poet's 
personal control. "Powerless art!" Tieck exclaims in 
another place, "How meaningless, how childish are thy 
tones compared with the harmony of the divine music, 
which nature pours forth in swelling accords from her 
secret places, from mountains, valleys, woods, and the 
gleaming rivers' light. I hear how the Eternal Weltgeist 
strikes with masterful skill the strings of his great harp, 
how this world's wonders receive birth through his play, 
spreading out, as though on spiritual wings, over the whole 
creation." Plainly the poet has here surrendered the 
reins of his art to God, the Great Artist. 

Yet this great realm of the spirit was not wholly beyond 
the poet's control. He had a share in it. It was his by 
right of birth. He could sympathize and commune with 
it, divine though it was. The romantic philosophy of 
nature explains this to us. On the one hand, the teachings 
of Schelling which made of the universe a vast living, 
breathing, developing organism with man at its head. On 
the other hand, the romantic addition: God and the 
human poet are feUow artists with kindred temperaments, 
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ideas, feelings, iastiacts. What God, the world's great 
imaginative Poet, created in the vast realm of nature, the 
human poet knew how to interpret. The romanticists were 
such poets. They claimed to be God's favorites. They 
claimed to possess a ray of His Genius, a spark of His Fire. 
They believed they owned a specific sense for things infinite, 
a cosmic imagiaation (Phantasie), which could read God's 
writings, the great book of symbols, in which man's past 
history as well as God's own history were recorded. 

"Nur Phantasie schaut in das ewige Leben. 
Wie aus dem Tode keimt ein neues Leben." 

Friedrich Schlegel: — 

"The world of poetry is as infinite and inexhaustible 
as the wealth of nature herself, her plants, her animals, 
her manifold forms. . . . Yet what is poetry compared 
with that formless and unconscious poetry that lives in 
the plant, sparkles in the light, smiles in the child, glim- 
mers in the flower of youth, glows in the loving bosom of 
woman? This is the first primal source of poetry, without 
which there would not be any poetry in words. Yes, we 
human beings have no other object, can have no other 
object, no other source of all our endeavors and of all our 
joys than that one great Poem of divinity of which we are 
part and of which we are also the blossoms, — the Earth. 
"We are able to hear the strain of this heavenly music, able 
to comprehend the Poem's beauty, because a part of the 
Poet, a spark of His creative genius lives also in us, never 
ceasing to glow with secret power, deep under the ashes 
of our own littleness."' 

Novalis : — 

"He that is unhappy in this world, he that does not find 
'Of. Fried. Schlegel's Jugendschriften, Vol. II, pp. 338ff. 
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what he is seeking, should go . . . into nature and live 
in this Temple of a better world. A loviag heart, a friend, 
a fatherland, and a God he will surely hnd there. They 
are asleep, but it is a sleep of prophecy and deep meaning. ' ' 

"It is not the gay colors, the joyous notes, the warm 
air, that inspires us so much iu the spring; it is the quiet, 
prophetic spirit of infinite hopes, a presentiment of many 
happy days of prosperous existence on the part of so 
many varied lives, the prophecy of higher, everlasting 
blossoms and fruits, and the mysterious sympathy with 
this communicative, growing world. ' ' ' 

Novalis, the most imaginative, most poetic, most pro- 
found, yet also most transcendental and mystic of our 
writers, was more deeply steeped in the pantheistic nature- 
philosophy of his time than any of the others. He, like 
none of his poet friends, had found the magic key which 
opened the doors of those esoteric realms that lie beyond 
the visible world. He, also, once had a vision unlike that 
which any mortal ever had. A poetic vision. Not that he 
saw God or received an illumination through him ; but, one 
day, while standing at the grave of his betrothed, pining 
away with sadness, his spirit, so he tells us in one of his 
most beautiful poetic productions, separated itself from 
his body and rose, born anew, into the other unknown 
world where Sophia, his dead betrothed, was awaiting him. 
Once having seen the other world in spiritual vision, all 
his senses became sublimated. He could not see things, 
from this time on, as they appeared to the common eye 
of other ordinary mortals; but penetrating through them, 
he beheld, as though through windows, the objective world 
of the spirit. 

Nature was to him always a living thing, with a spirit 

akin to that of man, man's younger brother, or man himself 

in his prehistoric, unconscious state. To understand this 

^Cf. Novalis' works (Meissner), Vol. Ill, p. 5. 
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nature, to appreciate it to the fullest extent, he found it 
necessary to return, through the powers of the imagination, 
to man's childhood days, to that primitive time, far back 
in history, when man had just taken leave of his younger 
brother, and had started on his higher career. At that 
time — ^the golden age of the romantic past — man could talk 
with animals, plants, and rocks, his blood relatives of a 
younger generation, one child of God talking with another 
child of God. In the course of time, however, man lost the 
meaning of the world, he cultivated his reason, he enlarged 
his knowledge, but neglected his spiritual sense. "For- 
merly," Novalis declares, "everything was spirit, now we 
see but its outer crust, the meaning of which we do not 
understand." Man separated himself from nature, grew 
proud, and disdained her friendship. Nature so deserted 
by man became wild. This could not last forever. There 
was a longing in man's heart for nature's sleeping spirit. 
He turned to her again, reawakening her spirit, and sought 
to win back the long-lost friendship from flower, herb, and 
beast. The closer man came to nature, the more he found 
of his own spirit in her. Soon she learned again the 
friendly manners of old, she became gentle, responsive, 
and lent herself readily to man's wishes. 

How loving, how sympathetic this all sounds. The poet 
did not merely go to nature to find, if possible, an artistic 
image in. which he might clothe his thoughts, but he lived 
with her as with a human being. He poured his whole 
sympathetic soul out upon her ; he laid his hopes, his fears, 
his joys, his loves at her feet. In return she whispered 
to him of the mysteries of her own spiritual life. There 
is an actual soul-exchange between poet and nature; there 
is a spiritual give and take; there is an inexpressible love. 
"Nature," says Novalis, "is an aeolian harp, a musical 
instrument whose tones are again keys of higher things 
within us. ' ' Nature has all the changes of an infinite soul, 
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and surprises us by her ingenious turns and fancies, ways 
and moods, great ideas and odd notions, more than the' 
most gifted of men. 

There was, however, a limit to this soul intercourse, a 
limit drawn by the shortcomings of human nature, which 
the romanticists, in particular Novalis, were not willing to 
acknowledge. It is expressed in Tennyson's words already 
quoted : — 

"Little Mower — if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 

If I could understand — but — I cannot. It is not given 
to man to know the whole of God. Indeed the poet can 
penetrate into nature's mysteries long after the scientist 
has laid aside his tools ; but there comes a time when he also 
must take leave of nature. If he does not, he ceases to be 
a poet and becomes a theosophist and a mystic. 

How long, then, may a poet stay in nature, whether we 
conceive her as the product of a pantheistic God or whether 
we use her forms only as artistic garments to clothe our 
personal moods with? It may be said that this is not for 
us to answer: we must leave it to the poet's own tempera- 
ment and inclinations. Yes, indeed, we must leave this 
to the poet, and there will always be, I think, nature-poets, 
whose sensitive hearts beat quickest amid the stillness of 
the forest, the grandeur of the mountains, and the loveli- 
ness of nature's sounds and colors. Yet, may we not ask, 
to what extent it is profitable and right for a poet of to-day 
to go to nature for his message ? At the time of the roman- 
ticists, the world, tired of city's life and city's strife, 
turned to nature for solace, reflection, invigoration, inspira- 
ion, renewed power; and throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury these avenues of nature, opened to us by the 
romanticists, have been traveled again and again by poets. 
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We have even improved upon their nature in many ways : 
we have become more accurate, more scientific, we have, at 
times, become more varied, more susceptible to finer dis- 
tinctions ; but, after all, these advances in our nature sense 
over that of the romanticists are not the main issue for us 
to-day. A poet who has not love profound enough to 
sympathize with nature cannot be a great poet; but, in 
addition to this love, we need another love deep and broad 
enough to sympathize with the great struggling world, a 
sense of moral responsibility humanistic enough to clothe 
the poet's highest and noblest aspirations in the garments 
of man's personal deeds rather than in those of an imper- 
sonal though living nature. 
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CHAPTER X 

FEIEDRICH SCHLEGEL AND TIECK AS REPEESENTA- 
TIVES OF ROMANTIC IRONY 



The word "Irony" (Ironie) does not convey to us very 
much of the idea the romanticists, let me rather say Fried. 
Schlegel, meant to express by it. It is a most unfortunate 
term, one of those perplexiag termini technici which stand 
for a whole world of thought. Something of that true 
irony, familiar to all of us, is indeed at its core, yet also 
other ideas cluster about it, making of it a new and rather 
complex phenomenon. The reader will do well to free 
his mind, from the outset, of any meaning the word irony 
may suggest to htm, keeping his mind open for a new idea, 
and — to be quite frank — for an idea which calls for some 
hard thinking. Hardly any other romantic term has been 
so much misunderstood and so variedly interpreted by 
critics and historians; and indeed to handle the subject 
successfully requires not a little learning in matters 
romantic. 

The meaning assigned to the term by Fried. Schlegel 
conveys to me, in the first place, — and this may be said to 
be its central temper — a joy in the possession of the powers 
of an infinite spirit. This brings to our mind at once the 
Romantic Mood, for the mood is also, we may say, the 
joy in the possession of the powers of an infinite spirit. 
Both deal with infinite things, and with the poet's powers 
to grasp and utilize them. 

Irony and Mood are indeed closely allied, as the following 
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words of Fried. Schlegel will show: "There are poems 
\ old and new which throughout breathe the divine breath 
\ of irony . . . withiu lives the poet's mood which surveys 
all, rising with infinite power above everything finite even 
[_above his own art, virtue, or genius. ' ' * But here is the 
salient difference. The mood emphasizes, the, emotional side 
in the poetic production,^ irony,,. QR. the _ other hand , the 
intelleetual side ; so that we could also say that irony is the 
joy in the possession of the powers of the intellect, whereas 
mood has to do essentially with feeling. The poet who sur- 
renders himself instinctively to his mood knows nothing 
of irony. Feeling wholly controls him. Fried. Schlegel, 
however, steeped in philosophical thinking, undertook to 
examine beauty from its logical side. "Philosophy is the 
\ true home of irony," he says, "which might be defined by 
! the words logical beauty."^ That's it, the mood is the 
infinite spirit in man "emotionally" conceived; irony, 
"logically" conceived. With the result that while the 
poetic mood lasts, irony must stay in the background ; only 
when the mood is over, and the poet begins to think, does 
irony come to the front. 

In studying the romantic temper, we have seen that 
its controlling force was love. The romanticists were 
lovers in the truest sense, poetic lovers to whom the whole 
world was open, and who embraced every new experience 
with the fervor of a bridegroom, and with a love given 
freely for the happiness it brought them in return. Fried. 
Schlegel was such a lover; yet we know there is a great 
difference in the way lovers show their love. His had not 
that unqualified abandon which we know Tieck had and 
also Novalis and Wackenroder. He holds his arms open 

'Of. Fried. Schlegel 's Jugendscriften, "Vol. II, p. 188 (Lyceum 
epigram No. 42). 

'Cf. Fried. Schlegel 's Jwgendschriften, Vol. II, p. 189 (Lyceum 
epigram No. 42). 
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ready to receive his betrothed, yet before he embraces her, 
he hesitates and reflects a little lest his kind affections 
may perchance run away with him. Tenderly he presses 
her towards him as fervently as occasion may require, yet 
never quite so much as to forget entirely what he is doing. 
He knows that he loves. In practical life this may perhaps 
not be the ideal love, but in matters of art values are 
different. Schlegel thought that it was the duty of the 
poet not to forget himself entirely in the midst of his 
love. His doctrine of irony is to explain this to us. In one 
case we have a love that gratifies the instincts of the heart ; 
in the other case, a love that gratifies both heart and intel- 
lect. In the one ease, love lingers on in the heart; in the 
other case, intellect lingers on, rising above that love and 
looking down upon it as upon something outside of itself. 
Emotion absorbs life into itself, intellect pushes it away 
and looks upon it from a distance. The mind in this state 
keeps, at all times, a watchful lordship over itself. That is 
what Schlegelian irony in its essence means, — a lordship 
over one's own deeds. 

There is much that is good in this conception of irony, 
just as there is in that of the romantic mood. "We are 
agreed on the lasting merits of the poet's "love" in matters 
of poetry. Without it genuine poetry could not be. So 
likewise irony has permanent values. It assigns to the 
intellect the important position of a corrective against 
unrestrained feeling. It curbs the poet's enthusiasm, it 
cools the fervor of his mood, it transforms the lover iato 
a true artist who shapes and molds his ■ love until it 
becomes beautiful. It provides the right balance in poetic 
production, for, as we have seen," our writers were not 
merely " Gef iihlsmenschen, " but also "Dichter,"— "dich- 
tende" Gefuhlsmenschen. "While, therefore, the poet's love 
stands for universal sympathy, for fullness of inner experi- 
'Cf. Chapter on " Komanticism and Symbolism," p. 42. 
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ences, for a rich emotional life, irony stands for clearness 
of vision, for presence of mind, for restraint and calm 
judgment; and both together give us the ingredients of 
the Romantic Genius at work in the creation of the work 
of art. This is Romantic Irony interpreted when at its 
best. So interpreted we may plainly see the good that 
may come from it, and perceive that it plays an important 
part in the production of humanistic art. Unfortunately, 
however, irony does not always work along these humanistic 
lines, and here the trouble begins. 

II 

We must consider this irony from various sides. The 
word, as we generally understand it, is, of course, very 
old; but under the hands of Fried. Sehlegel it received a 
distinction, a piquancy, and a certain twist which it never 
had before. He peculiarized, romanticized, and Schlegel- 
ized the old conception, making of it a new composite which 
must be again analyzed into its various simpler elements to 
bring it to the understanding of our own time. It became 
to him the one conception, the one word, by which he 
summed up his whole philosophic and literary interests; 
the magic weapon by which he hoped to exterminate the 
evils and follies of the time ; the blissful, intellectual potion 
by which he strengthened the sinews of his mind, that he 
might look with the eyes of an intellectual sovereign upon 
the Philistine world; the elixir vita which all the great 
minds of the world, thinkers, philosophers, poets, so he 
thought, possessed; "the rare, winged, holy atmosphere," 
as he calls it, which all great minds had poured out over 
their works. It may, therefore, be aptly chosen as the 
one individual word whereby the three important periods 
in Fried. Schlegel's early literary career may be distin- 
guished, — the period in which he used no irony ( — 1795), 
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the period in whicli irony flourished (1796-98), and the 
period in which irony waned passing into symbolism 
(1799 — ). "We may speak of a classic, an ironic, and 
a symbolic period. When irony came in sight on Pried. 
Sehlegel's intellectual horizon, his apotheosis of the Greek 
classic art as the highest art changed, almost as it were 
overnight, to make room for an equally like apotheosis of 
romantic art. It was the discovery of something new by 
which the old lost at once its former value. "My worS"! 
on the study of Greek poetry," he says, "is but a mannered 
hymnus in prosa in praise of the objective in poetry. The 
worst defect of it appears to me to be the total absence 
of the all-essential irony. ' ' ^ "We can see that irony stood, 
therefore, in Sehlegel's mind for something non-Greek, 
and this for the reason that the romantic mind had become 
speculative and reflective. The poet had become conscious 
of the workings of mind upon matter during the act of 
writing poetry. 

This change of temper came upon him in Jena, where 
he was engaged in writing critical essays on philosophic 
and literary subjects. All at once, his narrow surround- 
ings pinching on his growing spirit, we see him depart 
from Jena and arrive in Berlin in 1797. There he had, 
so he tells us, a rebirth of youthful vigor, and there his 
irony was hatched out. Now, if he had but embodied his 
new philosophy in a book, or at least in a substantial essay, 
the world would have been saved much labor, and the 
people of his time would, perchance, have better under- 
stood him. But we know how he reveled in coiaing words, 
and how inordinately fond he was of writing epigrammatic 
sentences, and of embodying in them his most important 
romantic utterances. It may almost be said that the 
Athenaeum, the literary organ of the Romantic School, was 

'Cf. Tried. Sehlegel's Jugendschriften, Yol. II, p. 184 (Lyceum 
fragment No. 7). 
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published largely to gratify Pried. Schlegel's foiKj^lness 
for epigrammatic literature. The other romanticistuS, to 
be sure, sent contributions, principally as drawing cards, 
however; for Frederic tout pur, as Caroline humo7rausly 
put it, would never (they all were convinced) have found 
readers. But despite these dilutions a 1 'esprit de Schleier- 
macher, Hiilsen, Aug. "Wilh. Sehlegel, Novalis, the 
Athenaeum maintained itself only two years. The world 
could not understand what Friedrich meant by his Irony. 
Most delightful is Friedrich 's address to the public in 
the last number of this famous, short-lived romantic 
journal. It is a veritable living application of his esoteric 
irony, by which he temptingly offers a pons asinorum for 
the reading public. The public had constantly complained 
about the unintelligibility of his irony, consequently he 
wrote a farewell address entitled On Vnintelligibility. He 
would for once talk without irony to the public, for once 
explain to everybody the secret meanings of all he had 
heretofore said. The humorous part, however, is that irony 
frolics on every page. Many are the different species 
of irony enumerated by him. The coarse irony, the fine 
and delicate irony, the extra-fine irony, the honest irony, 
the dramatic irony, the unintentional irony, and, finally, 
the irony of irony. What gods will be able to deliver us 
from these ironies ! He would confess that the Athenaeum 
was unintelligible, having been produced in the midst of 
the fire of irony; but he could not, nor would not, take 
back anything, for all great, holy, and truly beautiful 
things must needs, he declared, be founded on "unintel- 
ligibility." But there was one consolation, so he said. 
While the philistines and loggerheads of the time could 
not understand him, the civilized people of the coming 
nineteenth century would know it all. With the opening 
of the new century, the riddle about the unintelligibility 
of the Athenaeum would be forever solved. It would be a 
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revolutionary event in the history of poetry. "Then, there 
would be readers that could read. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury everybody would read these epigrams in his leisure 
hours and delight in them." A delicate task this satirico- 
ironic farewell address has thrown on the nineteenth 
century, and even more so on us of the twentieth century, 
who have supposedly reached higher intellectual levels. 
"We fear to have anything to do with the matter; for any 
attempt at explanation may look like the building of a 
real asses' bridge. Yet understand we must. With his- 
torians and critics we venture on the task, in which, I 
presume, all my readers will eagerly join me, straining 
every nerve; for for them as well as for me it means the 
vindication of twentieth century intelligence. 

Ill 

A most characteristic feature of Irony, as of all irony, 
is its duality. It _deals_jffiith.^two things, — one which is 
plain in view and another which is hidden. This double- 
f acedr-nattrre~qf; irony we_ see plaiuly in that most popular 
kind^fecorded in all of our dictionaries, sometimes wrongly 
defined, which plays its pranks by saying one thing and 
meaning the opposite, which playfully censures when it 
means to praise, and flatters and lauds with fine speeches 
to expose so much more strikingly, by the very contrast, 
the evil in sight. "Call her sweet as if in irony," says 
Tennyson. This irony was, of course, well known to our 
writers, and was now and then practised by them, but 
it is not the historical Irony of romantic fame. Neverthe- 
less, our romantic irony is founded on the principle of 
duality; yet a duality of a somewhat different sort, — much 
more subtle and metaphysical, resting on the double nature 
of the infinite world of the spirit as compared with the 
finite world of matter. When Friedrich, in 1795, was not 
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an ironist, it was because he believed at that' time (with the 
Greeks) that spirit and matter were joined in harmonious 
oneness. But later on when he became acquainted with 
Fichte's ego-philosophy, this idea was contemptuously 
thrown aside. Spirit was now much more to him than 
matter. The supremacy of the human ego stood out with 
a decisiveness, an independence, and individuality which 
made every visible thing appear small by its side. The 
individual ego towered above everything it did; the artist's 
own individuality above any of his own creations. "We can 
plainly see the duality of this conception. On the one 
hand, the greatness of the artist's mind; on the other, the 
littleness of his works. It came to Fried. Schlegel like a 
flash of lightning, and with it he became a romanticist. 
It appeared to him a great discovery, and filled him 
with exultancy of spirit; for now he could look upon the 
world with the victorious eyes of a superman, conscious 
of the overlordship of self. It made the romantic egoist 
straighten himself out in his might and say : Le monde c'est 
moi. This is Schlegel's Irony. And rejoicing over this 
newly found power he began at once to make use of it, 
and to talk about it, and in trying to explain the same 
to others, naturally, as is so often the case, the idea became 
exaggerated. He experienced the joy of one who, awakened 
after a long sleep, suddenly finds himself in the possession 
of great powers. Like Shakespeare's great magician, 
Prospero, man, so he thought, had become master of the 
world of matter and spirit. Through irony a magic staff 
had been given into his hand which could call Ariel, the 
spirit of the unseen world, to his service. 

Such was to be the triumphant position of the new 
romantic poet. He was to be an actor /ca^'i^ox^v on the 
world's stage. He was to be able to play any role in human 
life, to be a universal poet with universal gifts. And at 
the same time — ^this is the important part — he was to be 
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like Prospero, by virtue of his magic staff, endowed with 
the power of never losing himself or his individuality in 
the parts he was to play. He was to stay aloof from his 
own acts. He was to play a double part, one on the stage 
seen by all, and a hidden one known only to himself or 
his elect. This was the poet's irony. Ariel, Prospero 's 
elect spirit, who caused the poor mariners, mad with fever, 
to plunge from the burning ship into the deep, could 
merrily laugh, nevertheless, for he knew that it all was 
but a jest. He knew it was but irony. This power of 
acting emphasizes the lordship of the human ego over its 
own doings, the sovereignty of man's infinite nature over 
his finite acts. Whatever proceeds from man, this is the 
idea, must, in the nature of the case, be finite; but the 
primary propelling force, his living spirit, remains behind, 
ever growing, ever changing, ever progressing, ever renew- 
ing, perfecting itself. It never exhausts itself — it never 
should, Schlegel maintains, — but, as it were, should look 
down upon its own acts as upon something outside of itself. 
So we must interpret the often misinterpreted words of 
Schlegel: "Irony implies, and gives rise to a feeling of 
irreconcilable antagonism, because it severs the infinite 
world from the finite world, and therefore the necessity 
of expressing oneself completely from the impossibility 
of ever doing it. It is the freest of all liberties for it 
enables us to rise above our own self."^ "There are 
artists who think very highly of their art, one can never 
say too highly, for that is impossible; but who, neverthe- 
less, are not free enough to lift themselves above their^ 
own best product.'" In other words, the poet must ex- 
perience within himself joy in the possession of infinite 

'Cf. Fried. Sehlegel's Jugendschriften, Vol. II, p. 198 (Lyceum 
fragment 108). 

=Cf. Fried. Sehlegel's Jugendschriften, Vol. 11, p. 195 (Lyceum 
fragment 87). 
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powers. If he does, the whole finite world, even his own 
works, is as so much clay in the hands of the potter. 

IV 

There was a philosophic thinker, who, at the time of the 
romanticists, occupied a very prominent position. He 
was a Greek. He is mentioned frequently by popular 
philosophers of the time. In the philosophic activity of 
this man, Fried. Sehlegel saw the sovereignty of man's 
mind — the attitude of irony — admirably applied. He be- 
came, we may say, his model, as he had been the model of 
many other minds before him. It was Socrates. We know 
the Socratic irony. It is often spoken of as a method of 
simulation in discussion, of exposing ignorance by pre- 
tending to seek information, — a mirror in which the poor 
victim, by a series of seemingly innocent pictures, sees 
his own shortcomings gradually unfolded to him. Loosely 
speaking, it is admired as a method for saying what you 
want to say without saying it, enjoying the enviable dis- 
tinction of dealing with the follies of the world with the 
utmost suavity. By it you could, if you would, slap one 
in the face in the most -humane manner. 

Socratic irony had, however, a deep significance. Socra- 
tes stood for a new epoch in Grecian civilization; at a time 
when the harmonious relationship of man with nature 
began to become disintegrated; when individuality began 
to force its way to the front. Man began to question the 
correctness of established codes of religion, morality, and 
justice. Awakening from a peaceful sleep with nature, 
he became aware of his duty as an active force in the 
world's affairs. Socrates taught the principle that man 
was the measure of aU things, and, in opposition to the 
Sophists, that the instinctive principles of goodness, justice, 
morality, and religion were voices of truth. Socrates went 
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to the market places of Athens, and, entering into conver- 
sation with thinking men, led them, by skilful questioning, 
to the point where they could see that their former beliefs 
were false. He destroyed their beliefs. For this he had 
to take the cup of hemlock, a just punishment from the 
Greek standpoint, martyrdom from the standpoint of the 
new civilization which he had ushered in. Socrates was the 
first individualist. 

This attitude of mind, this method by which Socrates 
approached the people of his own day, was, for the first 
time, fixed by the word ' ' irony. " In an effort to lay bare 
its chief characteristics, we shall find that it conveys, first, 
an impression that not aU. is said, that the author keeps 
something back, that he is driving at something not wholly 
apparent. This diffuses itself over every part of the 
discourse, and, not unlike a poetic mood of a musical 
composition, it is everywhere yet nowhere. It is a "rare, 
winged holy thing." "Socratic irony," declares Schlege^ 
' ' is the only method of simultation which,is at once natural 
and also designed throughout. It is impossible to imitate 
or explain it. To him who does not possess it, it will 
remain a riddle even after the frankest avowal. In it 
everything shall be play yet also seriousness, naive and 
frank, yet also deeply veiled." - 

Along with this, we find, secondly, a plea for the inde- 
pendence of man's mind. It is nobler on the part of man 
to come to an understanding of right and wrong through 
his own reflections than to follow a code of morality forced 
upon him by tradition. Man is man only when he is his 
own master. And, thirdly, by being his own master, he 
rules over custom and tradition, — he destroys them. This 
destructive element we find in all true irony and herein 
we find again its duality. It destroys in order that it may 
build up. On the one hand, the new creation ; on the other 
hand, the old, trampled down and destroyed. 
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Pried. ScMegel aspired to be the Socrates of his age, — 
to build anew by destroying the old. He came to Berlin 
in the capacity of a reformer prepared to use the Socratic 
method. He came to use irony as a weapon against the 
evils of his day, against philistinism, false rationalism, 
unrestrained sentimentalism, and against all old, traditional 
thought. This is the good side, the practical, important 
side of Sehlegelian irony. In performing this function 
irony joins itself to the Romantic Mood. Both carry on 
a warfare, the one on the emotional, the other on the intel- 
lectual side. 

We must analyze what irony, at least in theory, means 
to accomplish. There are two chief things which Fried. 
Schlegel expected of every genuine poet, — " self -expres- 
sion" and "self-restraint," two words which, it is plain, 
stand for emotion and intellect. The true poet must be 
inspired by love, yet also directed by the calmness of a 
weU balanced judgment. Love and judgment are the 
theoretical programme of the School. Whatever we may 
have, finally, to say against the extravagances of Fried. 
Schlegel 's irony, this part of it, certainly, must appeal to 
us. Irony in joining hands with love led art into humanis- 
tic channels. The following passage will tell us still more 
what Fried. Schlegel had in mind: — 

"While the artist is in a creative mood, or under the 
influence of inspiration, he is not, at least for purposes 
of art, in a properly balanced state of mind. In such a 
state he wants to say everj^thing, which is the wrong way 
of young geniuses or the prejudice of old blunderheads. 
They fail to perceive the worth and value of self-restraint 
(Selhstbeschrdnkung) which is, as we have seen, for the 
artist as well as for every man, the first ideal and the 
last, the most necessary and the highest. The most neces- 
sary: for, wherever man does not restrain himself, the 
world will restrain him, and make of him a slave. The 
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highest: for we can restrain ourselves only along those 
lines where we have infinite power. Even a friendly talk 
that cannot be discontinued at any moment of one's own, 
unconditional free will has something illiberal about it. 
But an artist who wants to say everything he has in his 
mind, keeping nothing to himself, who wants to say all 
he knows, is indeed to be pitied." 

Thereupon he proceeds to guard us against a number of 
errors that might arise from the improper application of 
self-expression and self-restraint. He advocates modera- 
tion in every case. The poet should not use his inspiration 
nor his self-restraint too freely. In no case should the poet 
restrain himself so as to make an end of the free flow 
of his spirit, for in such a case he would destroy his own 
poetic life. Self-restraint would become "self-destruc- 
tion;" in other words, the poet should not apply irony 
against his own work. He should create, expressing him- 
self and restraining himself up to the point of irony {Ms 
zur Ironic), but should never interrupt his own creation 
by means of irony.' This is an important distinction which 
we must not overlook. These are, assuredly, most reason- 
able demands made of every artist and poet. They show 
to us clearly to what extent, within the Romantic School, 
our writers, at least in theory, strove for an art in which 
man's emotional life as well as his intellectual life had 
equal shares. However much they were " Gef iihlsmen- 
schen," they certainly were "dichtende" Gefiihlsmenschen. 

The poet was not permitted to allow the stream of his 
'Cf. the phrase "his zur Ironie" occurs frequently in his writings. 
Cf . also the following epigram : ' ' Naive is what Ms zur Ironie, or to 
the point where self-expression and self-destruction constantly change, 
is or appears to be natural, that is, both individual and classic. If it 
be only instinct, it is childlike, childish, or silly; if it be only 
intention, it becomes affectation. The beautiful, poetic, idealistic, 
naive product must be both intention and instinct. Intention is, in 
this sense, in its essence freedom." (Athenaeumfragment, No. 51). 
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infinite spirit to flow out unchecked. He was to dam it. 
This the preceding generation, the Stormers and Stressors, 
who were only " Gef iihlsmensehen, " failed to do, pouring 
their soul's content in violent torrents upon an unprepared 
world. Against these men in particular Fried. Schlegel's 
warning was directed. The poet should dam the flow of 
his spirit, and should, at all times, give proof in his 
writings that he is possessed with the needed power to do 
so. Yet he must not shut the flow of his spirit off entirely, 
for this would be caprice, and would destroy the poet's 
own life, who lives by expressing himself. Gently the 
poetic stream should flow over the dam of his creation, 
directed in volume by the power above. If it so flow, 
so directed and controlled, the product will be a beautiful 
one. 

I feel tempted to add yet another epigram, a most char- 
acteristic Schlegelian one: — 

r~ "Irony is a paradox. A paradox is all that is good and 

I great at the same time. ' ' ' 

This is the shortest of his epigrams on the subject, yet 
it contains his whole philosophy of irony. His irony is 
indeed a paradox. It demands of the poet his whole spirit 
freely given, wrought in a work of art as good as he can 
make it, and yet it also asks him, flnally, when it is flnished, 
to stand aside and look upon it and criticize it as if it 
were somebody else's property. When the work is finished 
he should look at it and say, "this is good;" in doing 
so he becomes his own critic and may then say to himself, 
"I am great." "There are poems old and new which 
throughout breathe the divine breath of irony . . . within 
lives the poet 's mood that surveys all, rising infinitely above 

I everything finite, even above his own art, virtue, 

[__or genius. "° 

'Cf. Lyoeumfragment, No. 48. 
"Ci. Lyceumfragment, No. 42. 
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Perhaps the best method of expression for us all to adopt 
is one so formulated as to make the impression that we have 
not said all that we can say, but still have a good deal up our 
sleeve. It makes a splendid garment to cover our ignorance 
with, though, I daresay, if we play our part well, it 
requires a deal of greatness too. And, perchance, Socrates 
made use of it as much to cover his own ignorance as to 
express that of others. At any rate, when we undertake 
to define such a sublime term as our irony, it is well to 
leave the impression that there is stiU a goodly portion 
of other matter that might be said. Romantic irony has 
yet other sides. Its subtle feelers lay hold of another 
aesthetic territory and link themselves closely with it. This - 
is "humor." Irony and humor are very closely allied. 
That will o' the wisp irony which is here and there and 
nowhere, which lords it over everything and plays with 
everything, cuts, from the start, a humorous figure. Fried. 
Sehlegel felt this distinctly, and, having a serious purpose, 
repeatedly assures his readers that they must not think 
he is playing hide and seek with them, but is in full earnest. 
There is "Scherz" and "Ernst" in irony he says. The 
humorous element does not, however, come very much to 
the surface in Sehlegel. We must go to the works of 
Tieck to see irony ia association with humor. 

Tieck's irony is not identical with that of Sehlegel. 
"When Tieck began to make use of irony, he had not read 
Fried. Sehlegel 's epigrams, had no Socratic irony in mind, 
and was totally ignorant of Fichtean philosophy. Nor had 
he any formulated theory of irony. Not until much later 
did he become acquainted with it, having got it from his 
friend Solger. He practised it, however, even in his earlier 
works, more or less unconsciously, so he tells us himself, 
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having obtained a vague conception of the thing through 
his studies of Shakespeare. To Shakespeare we must add 
Jean Paul, Aristophanes, Holberg, Gozzi, all of whom were, 
however, primarily humorists and satirists. 

The essential difference between Schlegelian and Tieckian 
irony lies in the fact that Schlegel uses it only as a means, 
Tieck, mainly as an end in itself. Schlegel 's main purpose 
in establishing irony is to destroy with it the faulty art 
conceptions of his day. Like Socrates he seeks to establish 
a new idea by destroying the old. He wishes to put inde- 
pendence of thought in the place of slavish adherence to 
custom, the ideal of restraint in the place of a blind drift- 
ing along the streams of passion and sentiment. He uses 
irony as a critic and reformer. On the other hand, Tieck 
uses irony as a plaything. Irony was the natural expres- 
sion of his playful temperament. In order to show this 
irony in its various forms, it would be necessary to trace it 
through his works, his Lovell, his Straussfedergeschichten, 
his Schildbiirger, his Blaubart, etc. I shall confine myself 
to only one work, Der gestiefette Kater, in which irony 
appears in its most eccentric form. In this play we can 
best study to what extent Tieck could go in playing with 
the powers of his own intellect, ironically destroying the 
building of his own creation. To be sure he appears also 
in the role of a reformer, but his reform is not accom- 
plished through "constructive" irony, that is, through 
the teachings of self-restraint — that he could do least of 
all — ^but through satire, through "destructive" irony. 
This satire, together with this destructive irony, gives rise 
to a new product, to an ironico-satirico-humorous compo- 
sition. 

If we conceive, for a moment, human nature as a puppet 
show, we shall find Fried. Schlegel behind it as its man- 
ager. He reserves to himself unconditional liberties to 
use this puppet show at pleasure. He pulls his puppets up 
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and down, forward and backward, as it pleases him, yet, 
this we know, he will try to have a good play. It is by 
the good play that he means to destroy the bad. He will 
give each puppet an opportunity to express its feelings and 
thoughts to a degree in entire harmony with their role. 
He can stop them at any moment, indeed, at times, he may 
think it well to do so to let the audience know that not the 
puppets but he himself is the actual master.' He will do 
so to save the greatness of his position. But under no 
consideration will he do so from mere caprice. "Irony is 
a paradox of what is good and great. ' ' 

Compared with these principles of histrionic art, Tieek 
has an entirely different conception of a puppet show. 
His purpose is not to give a good play which shall set a 
good example, but a play that shall show to the audience 
at every moment that he is the manager. With this main 
aim before him, he does not give his puppets much oppor- 
tunity to come into their own. Not the puppets are to 
act, but he himself. He is manager and actor and poet 
and audience all in one. The whole thing is gotten up only 
for himself, for the great man of irony who can destroy 
as quickly as he can create. Here is an example. In Der 
gestiefelte Kater one of his satirico-humorous dramas, there 
is a king with a marriageable daughter. Princes by the 
dozen, every day when the weather is fine, come to sue 
for her hand. Among these is Prince Nathaniel von 
Malfinki. He comes from a country so far away that the 
king cannot find it on his map. The king therefore inquires 
with much concern about this far-away land, and these 
two enter into a lively conversation on the subject. Sud- 
denly the king interrupts the prince with the question, 
"But tell me, how is it that you who come from a country 
so far away can talk our language so fluently ? ' ' Thereup- 
on ensues the following ironieo-satirieo-humorous episode: 
'His Lucinde is a proof of this. 
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P"Peince: Hush! 

King: What is the matter? 

Prince : Hush ! Hush ! 

KnsTG: I don't know what you are driving at. 

Prince : {In an undertone.) Be silent, I beg you, 
about this matter, else the audience down there will notice 
how unnatural all this is. 

King : Makes no difference, they clapped a moment ago, 
I take my chances. 

Prince: You see I talk your language just to please 
the drama, else indeed it would be incomprehensible. 

Fischer: {One of the aui^ence.) This play is fuU of 
the grossest incongruities. 

ScHLOSSER: {From the audience.) Yes, the King is for- 
getting the part he is playing. 

Leutner: {The same.) Only nature pure and simple 
ought to be represented on the stage; the prince should 
talk a foreign language and should have an interpreter.^ 

Mueller : {The same.) That's it ! This whole play is silly 
throughout, the poet forgets the next moment what he said 
the moment before." 

Thus, by a certain fantastic turn, by a facetious incon- 
gruity, by the use of irony on the part of the manager, who 
is poet, actor, audience at the same time, the dramatic 
illusion is destroyed and what has the semblance of reality 
and of serious import is set at naught. This ironic frolic 
runs through the whole play, increasing in vehemence 
from act to act. A confusion of interests arises. Play and 
criticism of play whimsically follow each other. The 
accustomed order of stage representation is set aside, and 
a new order arises which bids defiance to all theatre play- 
ing and theatre going. The audience becomes excited, the 
confusion confuses them, their wits leave them, they know 
not what it is all about. All the while, however, the ironic 

'A satire against the naturalism of his day. 
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manager that is pulling the strings is sending volley after 
voUey of satire upon them and upon the follies of the time. 
A double action is going on. The play is not what it seems 
to be. It seems like a succession of incongruities ; in reality, 
it is a humorous satire. 

Such an irony Schlegel had not in mind. His irony was 
founded on the sovereignty of the mind, which, through 
self-restraint, builds up a well ordered, organic, literary 
structure. The Tieckian irony, on the other hand, is capri- 
cious and asserts itself constantly during the construction 
of the work. It is really the irony of irony for it destroys 
what Schlegel wanted to preserve. To be sure, Schlegel 
admired the Tieckian audacity, as displayed in Ber gestie- 
felte Kater ; but very likely he had Tieck in mind, who was 
called at the time the modern Aristophanes, when he said : 
"To him who comes fresh from Aristophanes, the Olympus 
of comedy, the romantic persiflage appears like a long spun- 
out thread from the web of Athena, like a spark from the 
divine fire that lost its best when it fell down upon the 
earth.'" 

Tieck rode his satirical Pegasus for the pleasure it gave 
him; incidentally only he engaged in a combat against 
an enemy that had to be overthrown in defence of Truth 
and Goodness. There is profound seriousness in satire, 
irony, and humor. Deprived of this seriousness they 
degenerate into trivial play. 

Yet, full justice would not be done were we to allow 
Fried. Schlegel to go off the stage at this point leaving 
the impression that he was a model manager, and that 
Tieck was a poor manager. Fried. Schlegel could also 
be fitful and wayward. There is a book that has come from 
Fried. Schlegel's pen in which his theory of self-restraint 
is applied but failed to work. It is the Lucinde. I suspect 
that in writing this book he was influenced by Tieck 's 
^AfTienaeumfragment, p. 154. 
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popular successes. For we find in it that same destructive 
irony which we have noted in Tieck's works. 

Commonly we see stated that Tieck wrote his satirical 
dramas under the influence of Friedrich Schlegel's doctrine 
of irony. The reverse is true. Tieck's application of 
irony influenced (at least for a time) Friedrich Schlegel. 
Only later, when he had become acquainted with Solger's 
irony, did Tieck enter into an understanding of Schlegel's 
doctrine.' 

Yet we can also discern a difference. The eccentricities 
of the Lucinde arise as much from a lack of artistic skill 
as from wilful desire to be capricious. At no time had 
Fried. Schlegel given up his position as manager and 
director of his own product. The idea of irony implied this 
right to the author. His theory of irony tells us that it is 
' ' a paradox of what is good and great. ' ' Because he could 
not be a good manager in practice, the other alternative, 
namely, to be a great manager, got the better of Friedrich 
Schlegel in writing his Lucinde. 

We need not wonder, for the truly great writer knows 
not of his greatness while engaged in the writing of his 
work. His labor is "service," that of Friedrich Schlegel 
was "liberty." Le monde c'est moi was the guiding prin- 
ciple of his irony. 

VI 

Schlegel's irony of the years 1797-98 represents the indi- 
vidualistic, egoistic, intellectual side of his nature. It 
stands for intellectual supremacy. Very soon, however, 
even as early as 1798, through the influence of the theolo- 
gian, Schleiermacher, with whom he was intimately 
acquainted, through Wackenroder 's Herzensergiessungen, 
through Novalis, with whom he corresponded, through the 
'Cf. Tieck's works, Vol. VI, pp. xxviuff. 
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philosophic studies of Sehelling and Spinoza, and through 
other influences, another side of his nature came to the 
front, which, up to this time, had only here and there 
shimmered through his works, — the emotional, mystic, and 
religious side. Its true import appears for the first time 
in a set of epigrams known as the Ideen (1799). 

From this time a new epoch begins in Schlegel's whole 
development. Instead of vainly glorying as heretofore in 
man's sovereign powers of mind, he dwelled more and more 
on religious matters. "With this change his doctrine of 
irony changed likewise. As heretofore, the poet continued 
to be an actor on the world's stage, playing his part with 
a double meaning, or the manager, if it pleases you, of the 
great puppet show, — all the same, the mind back of the 
acting had undergone a change. This is the new irony of 
the year 1800 :— 

' ' Antonio : We demand irony even in the most popular 
plays ; we demand that people and their affairs, in fact the 
whole play of life, be really taken as a play, and repre- 
sented as such. This appears to us most essential; and 
what is not included in that? We care only for the mean- 
ing which the work has as a whole; what attracts and 
delights the mind and heart and imagination of the 
individual appears to us only a symbol ... in the moment 
in which we rise to its height. 

Lothario: All sacred plays of art are only remote 
imitations of the infinite play of the world, of that one 
work of art which forms itself for ever, namely, the 
universe. 

LuDOViKO : In other words : all beauty is allegory. The 
highest beauty, because inexpressible, can be set forth only 
allegorieally. " 

Wherein now does this new irony differ from the old? 
We can, strictly speaking, not say that it is new, it is still 
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the old in kind, changed by the infusion of the spirit of 
religion. If asked, Sehlegel would still have insisted on 
the necessity of self-restraint in the production of the 
work of art. He would still have agreed with us in com- 
paring it to a dam regulating the flow of the poet's 
spirit. But the difference is this. The poetic stream 
comes now from deeper, more recondite sources than in 
former years, sources over which Sehlegel, with all the 
astuteness of his reason, with all the majesty his intellectual 
powers stood for, had not absolute control. The poet's 
enthusiasm, flowing now from divine sources, was too great 
to be confined, too precious to be held in cheek. Much, 
therefore, passed over the dam not of the poet's own 
self-expression, or filtered through it by secret interstices. 
And when the work was finally finished, he could no longer 
look upon it with the same self-complacency, being con- 
strained to acknowledge in it much material not entirely 
of his own making, which transcended individuality and 
pointed to worlds beyond. "In other words," as Fried. 
Sehlegel says, "all beauty is allegory. The highest beauty 
because inexpressible can be set forth only allegorically. " 

"We can now plainly see how intimately Romantic Irony 
associated itself with Romantic Symbolism. Romantic art, 
we have seen, was symbolic, and romantic irony, in this 
later stage, was, really, at times, no more nor less than a 
conscious recognition on the part of the poet that what he 
had said in his works was not all that he meant to say or 
could have said or might have said, that an unexpressed 
spiritual plus remained behind. Irony implies a joy in the 
possession of an infinite mind and consequently the recog- 
nition that finite works are only, and can only be, symbols. 
In the earlier stage, they were symbols of the poet's iiidi- 
vidual mind, in the later stage, of the divine mind. 

But how weak man is! Bou.nd to be weak! Vast 
stretches of thought Sehlegel meant to conquer with the 
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powers of his infinite mind, vast stretches of knowledge he 
hoped to rule over with his irony. But at last he suc- 
cumbed. Rightly or wrongly we shall not say. When he 
joined the Roman Catholic Church, the overlordship of 
his mind had ended. 
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CHAPTER XI 

NOVALIS AND HIS HYMNS TO THE NIGHT 
I 

OvEH Novalis' works floats a peculiar atmosphere such 
as the x^ous apxcudz^zos , the flavor of antiquity, which 
the Greek historian, Dionysius, says floats over Plato's 
works, or the esoteric, religious atmosphere which perme- 
ates the Theosophia revelata of Jacob Bohme, the German 
mystic. 

Novalis' Hymns to the Night introduce us to the mystic 
side of romanticism. We live our life in the daytime, and 
we have a right to think that man was created, in order 
that he might spend his life's best portions when the rays 
of the sun are about him and the world of his senses is 
made bright with light. Only in the daytime can man 
become acquainted with the forces that are about him, can 
find his place in nature, can decide upon his duties, can 
live his true life. The night is the time when he lies down 
and gathers new strength for the coming day. Surely 
the daytime was truly valued by our writers, for they 
were lovers of sensuous beauty, lovers of nature, of art, 
and the images of poetry. Romanticism was the cultiva- 
tion of the inner life, but it was an inner life clothed 
in the garments of poetry. Romanticism was sjonbolism, 
but a symbol is a living, visible sensuous thing. Romanti- 
cism was love, but what can the poet do with love unless 
he cling to an object seen with his senses. Romanticism 
was transcendental philosophy, but it was also the 
philosophy of a growing, living, organic nature. Roman- 
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ticism was the joy in the possession of the powers of an 
infinite spirit (Irony), but what was this joy except a 
triumph over its own finite work. And yet there is a 
phase in our romanticism, which turns with great emphasis 
against the world of the senses, against the daytime and 
the light of the sun. It is a yearning away into the spaces 
of the night, a yearning away from the world which is the 
same every day to another unknown world of golden 
hopes. 

Novalis' Hymns to the Night celebrate this yearning. 
They are intimately associated with events in his life, 
soul experiences, a mighty love gospel, confessions wrung 
from his heart amid trials and tribulations. We must 
trace, therefore, his experiences in the daytime to the 
point where the night wrapped itself about him and the 
irresistible spell of the starry heavens called forth his 
songs. 

When Novalis had finished his first university year at 
Jena (1790-91) and was about to leave for the University of 
Leipzig, where he had planned to continue his studies, he 
wrote a long letter to Reinhold, one of his favorite and 
most distinguished Jena professors. It is a most interest- 
ing letter because in it we see as in a mirror the spiritual 
landmarks of the young poet's soul. Among other things^ 
we read : "A thousand images glide before my soul vivified 
by imagination and memory, which in magic light, in 
romantic shapes have a tenfold greater effect, gently 
awakening an infinite number of emotions, feelings, and 
ideas. Everything dissolves into an unutterable, indivisi- 
ble ensemble of a lovely twilight, where only the extreme 
outlines, the more beautiful contours are visible for a 
moment, and then melt away gradually in the mist of the 
past. But the witchery of the prospect! who is able to 
describe it! ... I see before me, in a moment of the 
happiest inspiration, my past life. It seems like the motley I 
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throng of a country fair. I see myself in ridiculous, 
strange, romantic, and unnatural disguises in whieli the 
unrestrained imagination and the whim of the moment 
arrayed me, and feel sorry for the patient friends of the 
pathless wanderer. ... I shall leave here in three weeks 
for Leipzpig, and shall begin to live there an entirely 
different life. Jurisprudence, mathematics, and philosophy 
are the three sciences to which I mean to devote myself this 
I winter with body and soul in the strictest sense of the 
word. I must secure for myself greater firmness, determi- 
nation, and purpose, and this I can achieve most easily 
by means of a severe study of these sciences. . . . The 
muses and the graces may continue to remain the trusted 
and youthful playmates of my leisure hours, my heart 
may continue to beat with warmth and tenderness for 
the favorites of these muses and graces. Their works will 
always have for me a magic power, great, and sublime, 
captivating sense and soul; and . . . will fill my thoughts 
and sentiments with inspiration. For the feeling of rap- 
ture that comes from this will die out only with the final 
dissolution of my life's fibres, with the convulsion that 
will rend my soul asunder, with the last breath that will 
&ee the God that dwells within me. ' ' ' These words 
Novalis wrote when he was nineteen years of age, at a 
critical period in his life, standing at the parting of two 
roads, one opening a literary, the other an official career. 
Schiller, his best beloved teacher at Jena, had advised him 
against a literary career. Now, in these last weeks, Novalis 
was seeking to find peace and strength in his own mind 
for the studies to which he had determined now to devote 
himself. The letter is indeed most pathetic. We feel as 
we observe the fervency of his love for poetry that he was 
indeed inspired, and that no power on earth could tear this 
inspiration from his soul. Yet Novalis remained firm in 
'Cf. Novalis' works (Meissner), Vol. I, pp. 43-44 and 52-53. 
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his plan to discipline his mind. For the moment to be 
sure while he was at Leipzig, away from the guiding hand 
of Schiller and ia the company of Fried. Schlegel, that 
prematurely disillusioned youth and his fellow student, his 
principles were not strictly adhered to. He studied law 
nevertheless, and later on, at Wittenberg, passed his exam- 
ination, and finally entered upon his duties as an official. 
It is indeed surprising to what extent Novalis with his 
poetic temperament was able to adjust himself to the plain- 
est duties of life. It seems almost as if two distinct per- 
sonalities lived in him, — that of a poet and dreamer revel- 
ling in remote spiritual realms of fancy, and that of a 
man of our own flesh and blood — that of Goethe's Tasso 
and that of Goethe's Antonio. Between the years 1790 and 
1797 it seemed almost as though Antonio would be the 
winning side of his nature. Yet the fire of poetic enthu- 
siasm was burning within him. On one of the first evenings 
of his acquaintance with Fried. Schlegel he opened his 
whole heart to him. The impression that he made upon 
Schlegel that evening is recorded in a letter written by 
Friedrich to his brother August WiUielm in the year 1791. 
"Providence has made me acquainted with a man of whom | 
the world may expect the highest achievement. He is as 
yet a very young man — with a fine face, black eyes, and a 
divine expression when he speaks with enthusiasm — an 
indescribable fire of enthusiasm, he says three times as 
much and talks three times as fast as other people — the 
quickest comprehension and finest sensibility. The study 
of philosophy has given him extraordinary ease in form- 
ing beautiful philosophic ideas, his aim is not the true 
but the beautiful. Plato and Hemsterhuis are his favorite 
authors; with wild fire he presented to me on one of the 
first evenings his philosophy of life: he thinks that there 
is no evil in the world, that mankind is now steadily mov- 
ing towards the Golden Age. Never have I seen such joy- 
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ousness of youth. His sensibility has a childlike innocence 
due not to inexperience but to natural qualities of his soul. 
For he has been much in society (he makes acquaintances 
very quickly) ; one year at Jena, where he became well 
acquainted with philosophers and litterateurs, especially 
with Schiller. He was, however, also a full-fledged student 
at Jena, and has been in duels frequently [ ! ] , so I am 
told." Such was the extraordinary temper of this young 
man — a dreamer, and yet a partaker of worldly pleasures. 
At that time he had written a few poems, childlike, joyous, 
sunny expressions of the spirit of one who is looking 
towards the coming of the Golden Age; also his letters 
written at the time bear the same spirit, and his profound 
interest in the religion of his father, the Moravian sect, 
makes this still clearer. On the other hand, he was not that 
seraphic figure often pictured to us, born on this earth, 
as it were, by a divine mistake, his eyes turned heaven- 
wards waiting anxiously for the time of release from the 
bondage of earthly limitation. Not so. He had his feet 
firmly planted on earth, and, when in Leipzig, actually 
partook with zest of those earthly pleasures which appeal 
to youth when passions and appetites are strongest. He 
led a life of youthful follies in those earlier years, follies 
incident to German student life, drinking bouts, duels, 
love affairs, etc. He knew well how to play the fool on 
the theatre of human life, so it seems, with whole-hearted- 
ness, and how to win the applause of his jovial fellow 
student. 

This characterization is also borne out during the years 
immediately following his university studies. What if he 
felt the ecstatic joys in company with the muses, what if 
he thought that the Golden Age was about to dawn, he was 
willing and ready to live in the plain company of men of 
the world. He possessed the serene faculty of harmonizing 
the world of ideals with the incontrovertible claims of 
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commonplace life. He actually became a practical business 
man. "Everything he did," so testifies one of his super-l 
iors, "he did thoroughly, never superficially. I was to bej 
his teacher and guide, but he became my teacher." It 
seems, therefore, that he might have become, had circum- 
stances so directed him, a trustworthy, businesslike official, 
writing perhaps now and then a poem, spending his leisure 
hours in reading literature, cultivating perhaps the 
acquaintance of men of letters, vivifying the routine of his 
daily labors by high thinking, but he would never have 
written his Hymns to the Night nor his Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, works which have handed his name down as 
one of the mystic dreamers of the world. Of mysticism — 
if we wish to interpret this word for the moment to mean 
a yearning away from this world to some diviner dwelling 
place — there is no trace before the year 1797. 

But in this year there entered into the life of our writer 
an event of such importance as to decide the true bent of 
his nature. This event is connected with his love for a 
woman. Strange are the facts of this love affair. A few 
miles from the place where he first was stationed as an 
official, in Griiningen, in the yellow mansion on the hiU, 
he met, in November 1794, Sophia von Kiihn, a little curly- 
headed girl scarce thirteen years of age. Beautiful some 
say this girl was;' but beauty alone could scarcely have 
attracted our young poet, idealist as he was, student of 
Kant's and Fichte's philosophy, the university-trained 
young man who had been able to win the friendships of 
Schiller, Eeinhold, Fried. Schlegel. And yet besides 
beauty, she seemed to have possessed few other attractions. 
She was young, immature, childish, even illiterate in the 

"A portrait of her may be found in Blei's biographic sketch of 
Novalis. If the witnesses who testify to her beauty (Goethe and 
Tieck among them) are at all to be trusted, the portrait utterly fails 
to do her justice. 
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extreme, as her diary and her letters abundantly prove. 
Curiously enough Novalis was aware of all of her imper- 
fections, having made a complete mental analysis of her 
person, which is attested by an abstract handed down to us 
covering about two printed pages. We read: "She is 
V~ mature for her age. A talent to imitate. She is modest 
1 and charitable. Love for children. Sense of order. She 
I has tact. She is subtle in her remarks. She despises 
Lgossip." AH these are traits of character in Sophia's 
favor, and the best has not yet been said: "She does not 
y~strive to be something, she is something." But these are 
"offset by the following undesirable traits : ' ' Her tendency 
to childish play. She does not care for poetry. She has 
not yet attained to reflection. Her impudence towards her 
father. Her fear of ghosts. She is irritable and sensitive. 
She is imperious. She is altogether cold. She has tremen- 
dous powers of dissimulation. She does not believe in a 
future life, but in migration of souls. She is afraid of 
spiders and mice. ' ' Could Novalis ever have become truly 
happy with such a woman? Can we even say, in view of 
this cold, deliberate analysis, that an all-consuming love 
controlled him? And yet could anything but an all-con- 
suming love have inspired him to great literary activity? 
So far, indeed, nothing had happened in this love affair 
eventful enough to furnish literary inspiration, and surely 
not enough to produce the Hymns to the Night. 

The important event was yet to come. Not long after 
their engagement, in the year 1795, Sophia fell ill. There 
was a time when she rallied; an operation, however, was 
finally necessary; and from the effects of this, after much 
suffering, she died. During this illness a magic transfor- 
mation was wrought in her person. Hovering between life 
and death, the immature, childish traits of Sophia seemed 
to slough off, and the golden kernel Novalis had found in 
her when he said that she did not strive to be something 
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but was something, freely developed, spreading over her 
whole person, until a truly genuine affinity between the 
two lovers was established. 

From this time on Novalis became restless. The sleeping 
or haL£-awakened forces of his nature quickened under 
the influences of his love; his soul life, in some way or 
other, became intensified, and the distinctive characteristics 
by which he as a poet, transcendental thinker, and imagina- 
tive mystic is known to us began to form themselves. He 
became more self-conscious, more introspective, more ac- 
customed to interpret the world from within rather than 
from without. He threw himself with renewed eagerness 
upon his philosophic studies, which had always been to 
him a favorite piirsuit, hoping to find in them consolation 
in his great grief. "There alone [namely in the world oil 
philosophic thought] my hopes that I have lost here may! 
bud forth anew," he wrote at the beginning of the yeaF 
(1797) ; "failures here are successes there; the sword thaf" 
wounds becomes the magic wand that gives Ufe, and the 
ashes of earthly roses become the birthplace of the roses 
of heaven. . . . My imagination grows in proportion as 
my hope declines; when this hope shall have vanished 
entirely . . . my imagination will be still lofty enough 
to lift me up to a height where I shall find what I have lost_ 
here."' But even his imaginative sojourns withiu the 
reaches of philosophic thought failed to give him peace, 
and a few days before Sophia's death he writes to his 
friend, Fried. Sehlegel: "Now I feel, for the first time, 
that she has been to me, without my knowing it, the true 
cause of my peace, my activity, my whole life. ... I had 
hoped that my studies would offer me some relief, but 
everything here is likewise dead, desolate, silent, lifeless. 
Sleep is the only relief I get. . . . Farewell my good and 

'Cf. Novalis' works (Meissner) Vol. I, p. 66, (letter dated February 
8th, 1797). 
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dear Schlegel! I shall be soon at the end of my life's 
journey. Be happier than I have been."^ 

Matters came soon to a climax : Sophia died March 19th, 
1797. It was a tremendous shock to Novalis, revolutioniz- 
ing his whole being. "The autumn of my life is now at 
hand," he writes to Fried. Schlegel. "I feel so free, so 
full of power — I truly believe I shall yet be able to achieve 
something. So much I can assure you solemnly that it is 
now entirely clear to me what a divine occurrence her 
death has been to me, — a key to everything, a wondrous, 
providential move. Only through her death could many 
things be solved, much not understood be made clear. A 
simple, mighty power has arisen within my consciousness. 
My love has grown into a flame, by which everything 
j earthly is consumed.'" "The flower [Sophia] has now 
jwafted across into the other world: the player throws his 
I cards from his hand in despair, and, awakening from a 
dream, smiles as he listens to the last call of the night- 
1 watch, and waits for the red of the morning, which fills 

1 him with hope for the new life in the real world.'" This 

real world he is speaking of is the world of truth, as dis- 
tinguished from the world of everyday life. On it, where 
he believed Sophia to be, his eyes were now yearningly 
centered. For a moment he contemplated suicide; with a 
bare bodkin or a cup of poison the whole might have been 
accomplished. But quickly these ignoble thoughts were 
dismissed from his mind. There was another, better, and 
nobler way. Fichte had pointed it out to him, a transcen- 
dental way, — ^by sheer will power, by the magic sovereignty 

'Of. Baich, Novalis' Briefwechsel, p. 27 (letter dated March 14th, 
1797). 

'Cf. Eaich, Novalis' Briefwechsel, pp. 29 and 30 (letter to Fried. 
Schlegel, dated AprU 13th, 1797). 

"From another letter dated AprU 13th, 1797; cf. Novalis' works 
(Meissner) Vol. I, p. 68. 
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of the human ego on its march upward higher and higher 
towards the reahn whither all souls finally go. Yes, this 
was the only noble and truly great way, to leave the world 
undertaking, Novalis'' whole energies were now bent, 
undertaking, Novalis' whole energies were now bent. 
What a plan! What undaunted confidence in the powers 
of man's infinite spirit! Priedrieh Sehlegel's conceptions 
of irony are as nothing compared with this audacious 
scheme. 

All the preparations for the departure were made. "I 
have something yet to do," he says, "then the flame of love 
and longing may blaze up and send the loving soul 
[himself] after the beloved shadow [Sophia]. The moment 
of meeting her again is the most joyous anticipation still 
left to me on this earth. . . . She was the beginning, she 
is to be the end of my life. Her sufferings are wounds 
in my flesh, which only the balsamic air of a better world 
can heal. . . . Her grave is my grave. My happiness, 
my hopes, and prospects — my life, my love, lie buried there. 
. . . My grave and her grave will, I am sure, inspire me, 
as long as I live, with inexpressible love and power for 
all that is good."^ ___ 

To her grave he went frequently, dreaming by its side 
the great dream of a reunion; during a period of three 
months, as recorded in a special diary in which everj' 
single day from the 31st day after Sophia's death is in- 
dividually numbered, he prepared himself for the grand 
superhuman act of will power which was to sever his 
soul from this world and conduct it into the next world. 
From these dreams, and from attendant struggles and medi- 
tations, which latter were influenced not a little by poetic, 
philosophic, and mystic writings, the Hymns to the Night 
took shape in the poet's mind. 

'Cf. Novalis' works (Meissner), Vol. I, pp. 68ff. 
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II 

Wonderful as it may seem, this separation of his soul 
from his body for which he was so ardently longing, this 
reunion with Sophia, was actually brought about. This 
is the only interpretation we can give of it. Be it a mere 
dream or a poetic vision or a trance, we know not — enough 
that one day, while he was watching at the grave of his 
betrothed, an extraordinary experience befell him. He 
has recorded it in his third Hymn. We must read it 
entire : — 

~" ' ' Once, when I wept bitter tears, pining away with grief 
as my hopes vanished, standing alone at the barren grave 
that hid ia its narrow, dark space my life's form, lonely 
as no man was ever lonely, lashed by unutterable pain, 
powerless, but a shadow of misery ; looking about for help, 
not being able to move forward nor backward, my heart 
fixed with unutterable longing upon life's flame that had 
just died away: — there came from the blue distance, from 
the heights of my native bliss, the flickering of a light, 
and, all at once, the cord that bound me to this life from 
birth, the fetters of light, were rent asunder. The splendor 
of this earth and with it my grief vanished into space. 
My heart's longings melted into a new, fathomless world — • 
thou, Night, with thy intoxicating visions and dreams 
of heaven embraced me. The plot on which I stood rose 
I gently, over it floated my newly-born, released spirit. The 
1 grave changed into a cloud, through which I beheld the 
sublimated features of my betrothed. In her eyes were 
'eternity — I seized her hands, and my tears became a spark- 
ling, inseparable bond of union. Ages passed by and 
vanished into the distance like the dark clouds of a storm. 
On her bosom I wept tears of ecstatic joy for the new life. 
This was the first and only dream, and since that time I 
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feel an undying, imperishable faith in the heavenly realms 
of the night and in its light, my betrothed." 

Previous to this vision — dream as he himself calls it-^ 
his belief in the existence of a world of spirits, a heaven, 
another world where departed loving souls have their 
abiding place, was merely a metaphysical conception and 
was borne up by a faith that had not seen. After it, all 
doubts on this matter forever vanished. 

He was made over into a new man, who had seen by an 
inner light what his bare senses could never have revealed 
to him. "Thou," he says in another place in his Hymns, 
"thou," addressing Sophia, "hast revealed night as life 
unto me, thou hast made a man of me. " From this moment 
Sophia became in Novalis' life what Beatrice, whom she 
resembles in several ways, was in Dante's life, or Laura in 
Petrarch's life. 

Important as this vision was — and without it the Hymns 
would not have been written— it is not the only theme of 
which they treat. Months and years passed by. We do not 
exactly know Novalis ' method of composition, nor how much 
of his six Hymns he actually wrote at any particular time. 
During the years (1797-1800) in which he was engaged 
on them, the original and central idea which grew out of 
his vision at the grave became for various reasons greatly 
enlarged and universalized. Due in part at least to his 
reading, what in the beginning was purely personal became 
in the course of time applicable to the whole world. 
Sophia's love grew into a love in which the whole of 
humanity had a share, and the place where her spirit was 
became the abiding place of the loving spirit of the whole 
world, and the sacredness of her person and the sacredness 
of her heavenly home grew into the Christ of religion and 
the heaven of Christianity. 

In this new, amplified conception he was in part influ- 
enced by the Aurora and the three Principles of the mystic, 
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Jacob Bohme. To understand the origin and growth of 
these mystic conceptions, we must turn for the moment 
to Adam and the creation of the world. "When Adam fell 
in the garden of Paradise, he suffered a great, irreparable 
loss. He lost his Eve, and with her, so Bohme develops 
in his mystic philosophy, his spiritual life. To be sure 
another Eve remained with him, but she was not the old, 
spiritual, divinely given Eve, but the simple, plain, earthy, 
human Eve. The real Eve withdrew and veiled herself 
and remained in heaven. Deprived of his spiritual life, 
Adam went out into the world, and groped about like a 
blind man. But he had, nevertheless, a mission, and man 
has the same mission even to this day. Man must find 
again what he lost, he must seek to break through the 
crust of his earthy life, he must regain his former spiritual 
life, — his Eve. How to regain her Bohme revealed in his 
philosophy. He showed to man the way. We may bring 
this philosophy of Bohme under two heads: 

1. The philosophy of Dissolution (Zerhrechung). 

2. The philosophy of the Divine Maiden, 

Novalis became Bohme 's disciple. To be sure we must 
not forget that the essence of Bohme 's idea of Zerhrechung 
can be found also, though in different form, in Plato and 
the Neoplatonists, yet it is Bohme to whom Novalis felt 
particularly drawn. Novalis' whole poetic mission may 
be said to be an effort to restore to man his spiritual life 
which he lost when he was driven from Paradise. His 
works are dream pictures of this lost life, and indications 
of ways open to man to regain his former heavenly king- 
dom. 

And was there not a remarkable kinship between this 
philosophy of Bohme and Novalis' personal experiences 
with Sophia, his betrothed? Sophia was his spiritual 
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Eve who had come to him from the heights of heaven and 
had dwelt with him for a little while. Then she departed, 
but he saw her again on that memorable day at the grave. 
She existed, she lived. Yes, there was a hereafter, there 
was a spiritual life, there was something there beyond the 
stars for every individual man, waiting for him, longing 
for him with open arms, — ^man's Eve, his spiritual be- 
trothed. This being so, there was immortality, a Christian 
heaven, a Christ, a Heavenly Father. And she being 
there in that home of Christian faith, she became in 
Novalis' eyes the symbol of that home, deified, a Divine 
Maiden, the Christian Madonna or the Christian Christ, 
the representative symbol of the Christian religion and 
divine Love, the symbol of those twin-flowers of roman- 
ticism which were entwined on one life-stalk, — religion and 
love. There was still another reason why Novalis placed 
his betrothed so high; for it so happened that in Bohme 
the Divine Maiden had the same name; "Sophia" he called 
her, — "Weisheit;" which, however, according to Bohme, 
does not mean "wisdom" but "direction," "guidance^ 
the way that leads back to the spiritual realm he lost whm^ 
for Sophia is the Maiden that directs (weisen) man to^ 
driven from Paradise. 

This then is Novalis' conception of the Night in praise 
of which his Hymns were sung. In the day-time our senses 
reign, in the night-time our spirit. The night becomes, 
therefore, a symbol standing for the realm of the spirit, 
for the Christian heaven, where the Father is, where Christ 
is, where all the loved ones are, and where Sophia, the 
betrothed, lives. To love the Night is to love the spiritual 
in man, which, though for a time joined to man's body, 
will some day be released, and will pass from the daylight 
of earthly existence into the light of eternal life. Long- 
ingly Novalis stretched out his arms for that spiritual 
home. 
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"Hinunter in der Erde Sehoss, 
Weg aus des Lichtes Eeichen ! ' ' 

he sings in the sixth and last Hymn, the most truly mystic 
of them all, ending with this stanza : — 

' ' Himmter zu der siissen Eraut, 
Zu Jesus, dem Geliebten! 
Detrost! die Abendffinunerung graut 
Den Liebenden, Batriibten. 
Ein Traum bricht unsre Banden los, 
Und senkt uns in des Vaters, Sehoss. ' ' 

From this Hymn we are led by a slight transition to 
Novalis ' church hymns of which he wrote a goodly number, 
and which are highly esteemed in the hymnology of the 
Protestant and well as the Eoman Catholic Church. The 
great mass of the German people know Novalis only as a 
writer of these spiritual hymns. 

Ill 

Against one error we must guard ourselves in judging 
Novalis' Hymns to the Night. Apparently we find our- 
selves in the heavy atmosphere of old-time Catholic mysti- 
cism, and listen to the ascetic yearning of one tired of life, 
to the morbid strains of a degenerate body. This is not 
so ; such a view would give us a warped picture of the poet. 
These Hymns are mystic in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, they lead us too far away from the world, as 
indeed the whole romanticism of the School does, they are 
only for the inner life ; but they are not the song utterances 
of one to whom the world of the senses was a satanic mock- 
ery. None of the romanticists belong to this class. The 
mysticism of the romanticists is that of Plato and Plotinus, 
not that of the Middle Ages. The Middle Ages loved to 
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represent man's relation towards the spiritual world by 
the figure of a soul with two eyes, one turning towards 
God, the other towards the world. If the right eye of the 
soul wished to see into eternity, then the left eye had to 
be closed to the world, for man could not serve two masters. 
But the romanticists (as also Bohme) kept both eyes open. 
Nor was Novalis any exception. How human he was 
even from the beginning concerning the life of physical 
existence, we have already seen. Although he looked for- 
ward to the coming of the Golden Age, he went with courage 
into duels ; although he loved the muses, he could be a busi- 
nesslike official. These two traits, running parallel to each 
other, we can observe in various ways. We find, therefore, 
even in these Hymns to the Night an appropriate estimate 
of the merits of the daytime. His purpose is not to sunder 
the spirit from the flesh, but merely to emphasize the 
superior value of the one as against the other, the inner 
world as against the empirical world. In the daytime 
beauty has its sway, and the body demands its own physi- 
cal life, but when the night wraps itself about man, peace 
enters his soul, and beyond the twinkling of the stars he 
sees another light, the immortal life of the spirit. In the 
fourth Hymn he says: "Gladly will I move my hands, and"'\ 
work, and keep my eyes open wherever you may need me j 
[addressing the Day]. I will praise thy splendor and j 
beauty, and study patiently the laws and harmony of thy / 
structure — ^watch the revolution of the sun as it records 
the world's time — search out the meaning of thy forces and i 
the laws of the magic movements of thy celestial bodies as | 
they travel through endless space for ever. Thou pleasant j 
light, thou still wakest the sleeper to take up the labors of] 
the day, thou instillest in me new and joyous life." All 
these are words of praise offered in honor of the Day. At 
once, however, follows a comparison with the Night. "But) 
thou [namely the Day] canst not entice me to forget the|l 
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memory of that moss-covered grave. I shall remain ever 
—faithful in my heart to the Night." 

"Icli lebe bei Tage 
Voll Glauben imd Muth 
Und sterbe die Naehte 
In heiliger Glut." 

This recognition of the rights of the day as compared 
with those of the night is also fully borne out by the 
poet's private life. A conflict is often inevitable. In his 
Diary, for the first time published in the Heilborn edition 
of his complete works, we find certain curious statements 
about his body which previous editors have thought well 
to suppress. Novalis tells us in several places that he 
experienced "Liistemheit." Since these passages occur 
along with his resolutions to follow Sophia into the other 
world, they give rise to interesting conjectures. Heilborn 
gives a pathological explanation, connecting these( utter- 
ances by analogy with similar bodily experiences which 
some of the mediaeval saints who practised asceticism are 
supposed to have had. There appears to me no reason for 
such an explanation. Considering the two aspects in 
Novalis' nature it seems most natural that a man of his 
young years who had made high resolves to die for his 
love's sake should have to pass through many serious 
struggles. If ever Novalis found himself in a position 
where it was necessary to shut one of the eyes of his soul 
it was at that time, and yet his whole nature was so con- 
stituted as to require both eyes open. The remarks in 
question are records of struggles between the rights of the 
body and the desires of the mind. A careful examination 
of these passages will also show that he by no means 
deliberately cultivated this "Liistemheit," as some 
mediaeval ascetics may have done, but struggled to free 
himself from it. He speaks as a philosopher, not as a 
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decadent. No one can fail to perceive in reading these 
passages that a certain naiveness of tone, coupled with a 
philosophic analysis, prevails throughout, which forces us to 
give to this phase of Novalis' character a human but not a 
pathological explanation. 

This interpretation gets further support from his whole 
life during the composition of the Hymns. We see on the 
one side profound spiritual faith, and on the other side 
a happy contentment with the conditions of this world. 
In December of that same year in which he had laid his 
dear Sophia in the grave (March 17th, '97), he went to 
Freibfirg to continue his studies in the Mining Academy 
of that place; and there he fell in love with, and soon 
thereafter became engaged to, another woman. In our first 
moments of surprise, we might perhaps think of that 
"Lady of the "Window" whom Dante met after the death 
of Beatrice, that "beautiful and most noble daughter of 
the emperor of the universe," — namely. Philosophy, which 
comforted also Boethius in his prison (De Consolatione 
Philosophiae) , and which has been a healing balm to many 
a wound made by love. But no, it was not a shadow or 
vision, but a real woman, Julia von Charpentier, the 
daughter of one of his teachers, a beautiful, cultured 
woman and, as far as we know, much superior to Sophia. 
Had the Hymns to the Night been composed prior to the 
time when he first fell in love with Julia this new love 
episode would stand in no relation to them. But we have 
the strongest evidence that they were composed, in part 
before, in part after, his new attachment, between the 
years 1797 and 1800. We also know that he loved Julia 
sincerely, and thought of marrying her, and probably 
would have married her, had he not been taken seriously 
ill with a pulmonary disease, from the effects of which 
he died, March 25th, 1801. This gives rise to strange 
combinations. On the one hand, the joy of the lover amid 
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the springtime of life, on the other, the yearning for the 
life of the spirit; on the one hand, the new love for the 
new betrothed, on the other, praises sung in sacred memory 
of the old. It is an enigma solved only by the extraordi- 
nary spiritual composite of our poet's nature. There was 
a blending of Day and Night, and yet the Night was the 
overwhelming factor. -For Sophia had taught him that 
Night was life. ' ' It was the first and only dream, and since 

Cthat time I feel an undying, imperishable faith in the 
heaven of the Night and in her Light — ^my betrothed." 
Sophia, the Divine Maiden, came before Julia, the living, 
human maiden. He could, therefore, well sing, while Julia 
was with him: 

"Hinunter zu der siissen Braut. " 

Yet again he loved Julia with a profound love, for she 
was to him the symbol of the Divine Maiden, his true 
betrothed in heaven, just as in Eeinrich von Ofierdingen, 
as we shall see later, Cyane and the Oriental maiden were 
symbols of Mathilda, the spiritual maiden, who had left the 
hero in the same way as Sophia had left Novalis. Dante, it 
will be remembered, also married shortly after Beatrice's 
death, but there is no indication that he looked upon this, 
his new love, as an earthly symbol of his lost spiritual 
love. There is indeed no word better fitted to characterize 
the relation in which these two antagonistic worlds stand 
to one another than the word "symbol." The Day was to 
Novalis a symbol of the Night; the body, of the spirit; 
earth, of heaven. 

As his sickness progressed he became at times very ill, 
suffering much in body and mind. Philosophic as he 
was, an analyst of soul and body, he began to reason about 
the nature of sickness, giving much thought to the subject. 
Here was a great opportunity for the exercise of morbidity, 
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had there been any decided leaning in that direction in 
Novalis, an opportunity to glory in the life of the spirit 
almost released as it was from a body sick and weary. 
Sometimes, to be sure, he undoubtedly yielded to this 
temptation, as was perfectly natural. But, in general, he 
maintained until the very end an astonishing will power 
to control every unsoundness. Of this I feel convinced, in 
spite of the manifest difficulty, as in all such cases, of 
determining how far his reach after a higher life stood 
for true victory, and how far it resulted merely from a 
broken body. There is abundant proof. "We hear him 
speak of sickness and misfortunes and pain and suffering 
as trials and temptations which God put upon man : many 
others have said the same thing, — -there is nothing morbid 
in this. But, if it had been given to him, if indeed it were 
possible for man, to exterminate sickness from the world, 
he would have done so. He was one of the first Christian 
Scientists, rather let me say mental healers. With almost 
supernatural powers he strove to fight off his attacks of 
sickness. Generally a mental uneasiness (Aengstlichkeiti 
preceded them, which he feared greatly. "Away with this 
uneasiness ! All uneasiness comes from Satan, courage and 
joy from God. ... Be a man ! To be a man comes from 
God. . . . Imagine yourself a stranger and obliged to 
console yourself. Would you not then say: 'My dear sir, 
don't be a child! This uneasiness will pass off . . . have 
you no sense of pride in your heart? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, grown up man as you are. ' . . . The 
healthy man is always quiet even under the most trying 
circumstances. . . . Calmness is the normal condition of 
man. . . . Any melancholy state of mind is an illusion. 
.... I won't allow myself to be disturbed any more in 
my affairs, I will wait with patience for better days, and_ 
get rid of all Aengstlichkeit and sickly weakness." Are 
these the words of a man who has repudiated the flesh and 
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is waiting for its final dissolution and takes joy in sick- 
ness? Novalis clung eagerly to life, and whenever he was 
blessed with a better day he thanked God fervently for it. 
He wanted to be well, for there was a great deal yet for 
him to do, a rich life to be lived, a wealth of poetry to be 
written. "To-day I was comfortable and in good spirits. 
I have done good work and worked with pleasure. I had 
enthusiasm for my work, and was filled with manly deter- 
mination. . . . Truly heavenly joy for mental activity 
_eame back with real power."' 

These Hymns to the Nighf are, therefore, no more than 
what the romanticism of the whole School was, — hymns 

*Cf. NovaUs' works (Heilborn), Vol. I, pp. 292-297 (from his 
Diary) . 

^These Hymns, six in number, were first published in the Athenaeum 
of the year 1800. They are almost entirely in prose, only about one- 
seventh of the fourth Hymn, one-third of the fifth, and the entire 
sixth Hymn being written in verse. Nevertheless, their form is poetic 
throughout, being written in language that is rythmic, melodic, and 
highly poetic, which has won for them from the beginning the highest 
admiration and praise from public, historians, and critics. Interesting 
it is that in the only manuscript in existence, for the first time 
published in the Heilborn edition of Novalis' works (Berlin, 1901), the 
whole body of these Hymns, excepting a small portion, is divided off 
into irregular, rythmic lines. It was evidently the poet 's intention to 
write these Hymns in verse, of which these lines are an earlier draught. 
It is the most natural thing to suppose that a poet would write out his 
thoughts, under the immediate influence of the poetic mood, in just 
such form. But later on, unwilling to undertake a revision merely for 
the purpose of giving to his composition, poetic in itself, regular meter 
and rhyme, he gave up the division into lines, and wrote his material 
out in prose sentences, excepting those portions that he had already 
turned into meter and rhyme. He also improved the text in many 
minor details. It has been conjectured that Fried. Schlegel, the editor 
of the Athenaeum, to whom the manuscript was sent, undertook these 
improvements, but there is no external evidence to support this con- 
jecture, and the internal evidence speaks absolutely against it. No 
other hand than that of Novalis could have added the poetic fervor 
which distinguishes the new additions (few as they may be) to the 
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sung in praise of the beauty and holiness of the inner life ; 
only more beautiful, more intense, more away from the 
outer world, therefore, more mystic, than most of the 
other products of the School. They were a mighty love 
gospel, personal and universal, dealing with human matters 
and matters divine, and have in them the solemn ring of 
church bells, of wedding joy and of funeral, of Christmas 
and Eastertide, of death and life. And thus they wiU be 
remembered by the spirit of sanctity that lives in them, 
by the intense poetic passion, by the profound imaginative 
conception, by the ineffable witchery of that nightly vision 
which was granted to him as a reward for his undying love. 

prose version. Whatever minor alterations Fried ScMegel as editor of 
tbe Athenaeum may have made, this prose version appears to me to 
bear every evidence of having received the final pen supervision and 
approval of Novalis. It is, therefore, to be much regretted that 
Heilborn, the editor of the new edition, made the earlier version the 
foundation of the text of the Hymns, relegating this later and better 
prose version to the critical addenda of his edition. 
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CHAPTER XII 
LOVE^ MAKBIAGE AND FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL'i 

"lucinde" 



We are told that Emerson, with a keen eye for the 
spiritual merits of Walt Whitman's poetry, took it upon 
himself to prevail upon the younger poet to strike from 
his Leaves of Grass certain indelicate passages in the poems 
knows as the Children of Adam, which ever since have 
offended the moral sense of a large part of the American 
public. His remonstrances were in vain. Whitman had 
broken with the Puritanic ^ast, and had returned to more 
elemental standards of morality, which knew no traditional 
code. He refused to see anything but innocence and purity 
in his poems, feeling convinced that he had spoken of 
universal truths, of sacred laws of nature abiding in the 
soul of every healthy man and woman. He felt that he had 
discharged a specific ethical mission dictated by the voice 
of his conscience. With this he rested content leaving all 
consequences to the world and the future. 

Priedrieh Schlegel's Lucinde occupies the pla,ce of the 
Children of Adam among the revolutionary Leaves of 
Grass of the German Eomantic School. When the work 
first appeared (Berlin, 1799) society, by no means a model 
in matters of morals, was shocked. No such work, drag- 
ging into the light of day the most sacred matters of sex, 
love, woman, and marriage, which are usually hidden or 
are spoken of only in an undertone in rare sacred moments, 
had been given to the public since Heinse's Ardinghello 
(1787). It was a book full of scandals, in which, as it was 
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quickly discerned, the hero, Julius, and the heroine, 
Lucinde, were no others than Fried. Schlegel himself and 
Dorothea. The latter was the daughter of Moses Mendels- 
sohn, who had recently been divorced from the banker Veit 
for the sake of her new lover. On the face of it this daring 
exposure was a disgrace to the decency of society and called 
forth reprobation on all sides. And the worst of it was 
that Schlegel 's own circle of friends was against him. 
Neither Hiilsen nor Tieck nor Novalis nor Caroline nor 
Steffens nor Schelling nor even his own brother, Aug. 
Wilh. Schlegel, shared his views.' 

Yet despite the fact that the book, from the start, met 
w/.th so much disfavor, it maintained for itself a notable 
position in literary history. It could not be passed over 
in silence. With singular tenacity it forced itself upon the 
historian's notice, so that Haym, the leading historian of 
the Romantic School, was induced to devote to this one 
work more space than to any other individual work of 
the romantic writers. How is this to be explained? It 
was not on account of its literary excellencies, for it is one 
of the most eccentric of all romantic products, written 
with conscious disregard of established forms. Its merits 
rest on purely ethical grounds. Though disdainful of 
conventional morality, the book was not a chronique scan- 
daleuse, the product of a mind morally depraved. It was 
written by a young man in the fuU vigor of bodily health, 
who, rash, eccentric, misguided, wrote for a distinct moral 
purpose with the conviction of discharging an important 
mission. Running through the book is a spiritual stream 
of profound significance ; it fuses with the physiological 
and sexual, and gives to the whole book its true, genuine 
color, without which Lucinde would never have received 
any historical consideration. This deeper meaning was 

'Of. Steffens' Was ich erlebte, Vol. IV, p. 319; also Waitz, Caroline, 
Vol. n, p. 29. 
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not altogether lost to the age. Some minds perceived it. 
One voice in particular was heard, a most important one. It 
came from a quarter from which it was least expected, from 
a clergyman at the Gharite in Berlin, a noted theologian, a 
moralist, the author of the famous Beden uber die Religion, 
a new prophet in matters of religious thought, — it was 
Schleiermacher. In his Vertraute Brief e iiher Friedrich 
Schlegel's Lucinde (June, 1800),' he undertook at great 
length and with all the powers of his polemic strength to 
defend and justify the book. It was more than a defence, 
more than a justification, — it was an unstinted eulogy of 
the beauty and greatness of the work. When we first turn 
to these Letters of Schleiermacher, fresh from the hostile 
attacks made upon the book by the critics of the day, we 
marvel at this unexpected turn. We are somewhat pleased 
to find it J for, although a large share of that tumultuous 
antagonism was quite just, we feel that the true ethical 
problems of the Lucinde were here for the first time rightly 
apprehended. Yet we cannot altogether endorse Schleier- 
macher 's eulogy. The scales of justice are not evenly 
balanced enough. Schleiermacher was Fried. Schlegel's 
friend ; genuine affection for him, his anger at the philistine 
narrowness of public opiaion, his wish to see the injured 
reputation of his friend reinstated, his own ethical con- 
victions, the fact that he was, in these very letters, singing 
a song of personal experience, — all this contributed to make 
the scales tip too much one way.' We read: — 

"Lucinde is a serious, worthy, virtuous book." 

^Of . also ScMeiermaclier 's review of Lucinde of July, 1800, reprinted 
in Aus Schleiermacher 's Leten in Brief en, Vol. IV, pp. 537fE. 

'There was a time when Schleiermacher entertained the idea of 
writing a novel, in which he could set forth his notions of love, mar- 
riage, and friendship, founded on his own experience as it had come 
to him in his relation with Elenora Grunow. Cf. Aus Schleiermacher' s 
Leben in Brief en, Vol. I, p. 241. 
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"Let me adore this divine book, and invest the poet with 
the garments of a priest of Love and Wisdom. ' ' 

"Everything is human yet divine in this work, a magic 
atmosphere of divine presence rises from the fountains of j 
its depth and pervades the whole temple.'" '; 

Through the power of love this book has been made ', 
not only poetic but also religious and moral.'" i 

There are passages in the Lucinde that invite us invot— ^ 
untarily to bestow just such a praise, others that impel us 
as quickly to withdraw it. One page opens with the mir- 
rored boudoir of a grisette, another sings sweetest songs 
of the purest, most ethereal love, comparable only to 
Novalis' Hymns to the Night. Where shall we find the 
key to this strange book? Truly, it is in Schlegel's own 
words a work of ' ' Willkiir and Liebe, ' ' of Schlegelian irony 
and love, as these words may be translated. An injudicious 
use of irony has worked havoc in this book, sesthetically 
and ethically. In accordance with this doctrine of Irony, 
desiring to maintain above all things autocratic supremacy 
over his own feelings, he was induced to suppress, by violent 
twists, the serious motive of his book. Thus what was 
meant to be serious bears at times the marks of playful 
caprice. Discordant notes run through the work, which 
cannot often be resolved into harmony; yet its chief 
purpose is, nevertheless, moral and reformatory. It is, in 
part, esoteric and metaphysical, it centers in the concep- 
tion of a pure humanity, in which masculinity and femi- 
ninity unite in harmonious reconciliation ; in the belief that 
man must take on some of the characteristics of woman- 
hood, and woman some of the characteristics of manhood, 
to be worthy of such a humanity; the belief that if two 
such souls meet they are by nature bound to one another 

Trom his Vertraute Brief e. 
'From his Seview. 
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and to eternity, whether linked by legal bonds of matri- 
mony or not; the belief that in this union spiritual love 
joins itself to physical love and the two become inseparably 
knit, one with the other. Body with body, soul with soul. 
They are one, they belong together, they were made to be 
together from the beginning of the world; and when sep- 
arated by the inevitable duality of the two sexes, they long 
to come together with a fire of yearning which can never be 
quenched, until in the ecstatic embrace man and woman 
blend in the oneness of one, inseparable, divine humanity. 

II 

The Lucinde documents the romantic claims to independ- 
ence in matters of morals. On the physiological side, it 
links itself with the Storm and Stress Rousseauism of men 
like Klinger, Lenz, or Heiuse. With these men the body 
had somewhat the upper hand of the mind, rarely were 
they dominated by a purely spiritual passion. They cele- 
brated the pleasures of the flesh under the misconception 
that they were thereby returning to pure fountains of 
nature. Sometimes these men make us believe that they 
had noble motives of reforming the world, and that they 
could carry out their plan best by exposing the world's 
r evils in the most glaringly naturalistic manner. At times 
/ these motives are perfectly honest; they are, however, as 
' much of a self deception as the radical measures of the 
/ temperance man who decides to get thoroughly drunk, in 
order by this repellent sight to arouse the world's indigna- 
tion against alcoholism. Often, however, these motives are 
only an assumed cloak behind which the sensual in man 
revels in the lusts of the flesh, trampling upon the sacred 
bonds of marriage and clamoring for institutions of bigamy 
and free love communities, where it could live and enjoy its 
freedom as herbs and trees and animals are wont to do. -." 
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With such unbounded moral freedom we can have no 
sympathy, nor did the Romantic School, as a whole, we 
must always remember, sympathize with it. However, as 
heirs to that older literary movement, some of the echoes 
of its loose ethics were caught by them, and found ex- 
pression in a few writings, — in Tieck's William Lovell, in 
his Stertibald, and especially in Sehlegel's Lucinde. The 
chapter Lehrjahre der Mdnnlichkeit was written to show 
that Julius, like so many other youths of his time, had to 
serve his years of immoral apprenticeship. Though softened 
and, in part, merging into the philosophy of the whole 
book, it is the Storm and Stress chapter of the Lucinde. 
We shall pass it over without comment, regretting neverthe- 
less, that Julius in his later years when he found Lucinde, 
did not repudiate his early, youthful frivolities. It is one 
of the paradoxes of the book. It is its irony. When the 
frivolous life had been lived it lay behind him, and was no 
more a part of his living, developing spirit. With irony 
Schlegel looked down upon this older part of his life, as 
the physician looks upon a body during post-mortem exam- 
ination. The old life had been lived, the new life was 
now going on. 

Schlegel was interested in matters of sex, love, and 
womanhood from his early years, as his letters to his 
brother, August Wilhelm and other writings prove to us. 
During his university years in Leipzig (1791-93), this 
interest was largely on a low plane ;. but from the year 
1794, influenced by his studies in Greek literature and 
philosophy, and by the philosophic activities of his own 
time, it became deeper and more spiritual, until he felt 
himself called to discharge the duties of an ethical 
reformer. He became convinced, as time went on, that 
the society in which he lived was positively in error as to 
the position which the woman was to occupy in the world. 
He became convinced that she had been for centuries 
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deprived of her natural right to stand by the side of man 
as his equal, and needed to be emancipated. His early 
essays On the Female Characters in the Greek Poets (1794) 
and On Diotima (1795) are his first utterances on the new 
position he was to occupy. These are followed by important 
utterances in his Epigrams, in his essays On Philosophy 
(1798), especially dedicated to Dorothea, and, finally, in 
the Lucinde. 

Woman's nature is not inferior to that of man, nor 
different in kind, as Schiller had represented in his Anmut 
und Wilrde, but is like unto man. This is Fried. Schlegel's 
position. If there was any difference, it was one of degree 
merely, as Plato had pointed out. Therefore woman should 
enjoy greater spiritual independence, she should be allowed 
to work out her own salvation as a distinct, independent 
personality. She should not be looked upon as bearer and 
caretaker of children, but should be her husband's friend. 
She should have political rights. She should develop her 
intellectual gifts, and satisfy her instincts for poetry, 
philosophy, or the sciences ; in brief, she should so cultivate 
her powers as to be the equal of man, aesthetically, 
ethically, intellectually, spiritually. This is Schlegel's 
new moral programme. 

All this has to us a not unfamiliar sound. The modern 
woman will be glad to welcome in Friedrich Schlegel a 
forerunner of the woman's rights movement with its pro- 
paganda for womanhood's deliverance from the slavery of 
past centuries. But all this is only the social and political 
phase of Friedrich Schlegel's new programme. His whole 
philosophy on the subject is much more profound and in 
parts quite esoteric, and leads us into channels where not 
many modern women would, perhaps, be willing to follow. 
The right of the woman to stand by the side of man as 
his equal is claimed on the theory that man and woman are 
equal parts of one abstract humanity which existed in 
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God's mind before creation, and will come again in the 
future, in part on earth through man's gradual perfecta- 
bility, and, ultimately, in another spiritual World. We can 
express it best in Schleiermacher's own words on which his 
defence of Schlegel's Lucinde is based: — 

1. "I believe in a divine humanity, which was before"! 
it assumed the form of man and woman. ! 

2. "I believe that I do not live to follow the will of | 
another, nor for mere pleasure, but in order to be and to | 
become ; and I believe that, through the powers of my own 
will and my perfectability, I shall again come near to the 
infinite, shall free myself from the bonds of imperfection, 
and become freed from the limitations of sex." 

Most of us, I am sure will be satisfied with such a creed. 
Assuredly it does not contain anything objectionable from 
a moral standpoint, breathing throughout, purity, holiness, 
and thirst after righteousness. It would seem, therefore, as 
if all the morally offensive things in matters of sex are per- 
manently gotten rid of, man and woman being, from now 
on, free and unhampered to develop along spiritual lines. 
Indeed, these words of Schleiermacher have, as we shall 
see, a very high meaning. Yet it is plain were this the 
whole of Friedrich Schlegel's moral creed, it would be 
difficult to find in these words an apology for the loosely 
moral atmosphere of the Lucinde. 

True there was in God's mind a humanity without sex, 
so runs the other half of this creed, and there will be, we 
hope, once again a sexless humanity; but when humanity 
was bom it came into the world in the body of man and 
woman, and while humanity lives on this earth, it will and 
must have this double body. "Whatever may be, therefore, 
the spiritual endeavors of man, only by means of his 
physical body can they be carried out. Only by the means 
of the body, by the bodily union of man and woman, can 
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the race, and with it the perfectability of humanity, go on. 
God created the body of man and woman.ias He created the 
whole visible nature which lies in all/ife feauty before us. 
It must therefore be holy just as mucH' as man's spiritual 
part is holy, for it is the dwelling place of the divine and 
therefore divine itself. In Walt Whitman's words: 

"And if the body does not do fully as much as the soulf 
And if the body were not the soul, what is the soul?" 

Therefore all sex relations are clean and sacred, and when 
the two bodies of man and woman meet, when the two 
separated halves join, we have in this marvelous union a 
symbol of, and return to, the divine human oneness which 
was and will ever be. 

"When two love each other as much as we do," Julius 
declares to Lucinde, "human nature returns again to its 
original divinity. Sensuous passion becomes again in the 
moment of the lovers' secret embrace what it is everywhere 
in God's world — nature's most sacred wonder; and what 
to others is a thing which they need rightly to be ashamed 
of, becomes again for us what it is in very truth, the pure 
fire of life's most noble power." 

"I see in it an allegory strange, mysterious, and full of 
meaning, having for its significance the male and female 
, in man unfolding into one complete humanity.'" 

All at once we find ourselves again on the physiological 
side of sex. Yet we cannot, strictly speaking, raise any 
objections to it, at least not in theory. The view here 
represented is the view of our own time as against that of 
the Middle Ages. Only we don't talk about these matters. 
The position taken shows in truth how infinitely far 
removed the romanticists were from the morbid asceticism 
of mediffival Weltanschauung. Then body and soul were 

'Of. Lucinde (Universalbibliothek) p. 11. 
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separated, only the soul belonging to God, the body to hell 
and sin. To us, the healthy, robust, sane instincts of the 
body are as di;T^«;.fla those of the spirit. 

Nevertheless,' this theory is fraught with baneful conse- 
quences. It is not for the many, but for the rare few, — 
for the wisest, purest, cleanest, and holiest ; and these never 
speak about it, — for the good of the many. The evil con- 
sequences are proved by Friedrieh Sehlegel's Lucinde 
itself. Friedrieh Sehlegel having just emerged from the 
unclean naturalism of the Storm and Stress was himself 
not yet sufficiently strong to keep his theory entirely pure. 
He was unsteady, being drawn, half by the vehemence of 
his propaganda, half by his own himian weakness, over 
that mysterious, invisible line of righteousness in morals 
which even the most liberal of us draw with uncompromis- 
ing sureness. 

Man in his best moments will never dwell very long 
on the seductive charm of his body, which must ever seem 
to him the ephemeral vessel of a spirit that is immortal. 
Odes of praise written in honor of this body ephemeral will 
always appear to him incongruous. It is for this reason 
that poets like Walt Whitman and Swinburne had to suffer 
from popular neglect; especially Swinburne, whose whole 
poetical output was sternly pushed aside by public opinion, 
just because of some rash publications in his youthful days 
of poems of fleshly passion. And likewise Friedrieh 
Sehlegel was never wholly able to free himself from the 
public disapprobation which since the appearance of the 
Lucinde had linked itself with his name. 

Ill 

But the most revolutionary outgrowth of this philosophy 
is the slight it gives to the legal matrimonial contract. 
'Julius and Lucinde, Sehlegel and Dorothea were not mar- 
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ried in the legal sense.' We rebel against this, and it seems 
to us that man and woman not legally married are not 
entitled to be called in truth husband and wife. For cen- 
turies we have accustomed ourselves to such a legal bond; 
society's order, so it seems to us, depends upon it, the 
welfare and status of the young generation, moral stability 
family life with its history and pedigree, its present 
hearths and homes, and its future successful development. 
We rebel, and we feel instinctively that a society in which 
matrimony is not secured by legal bonds will lead inevitably 
to disintegration. 

Nevertheless, it needs no very profound thinking to 
perceive that matrimony in its highest sense is not the out- 
come of any regulated matrimonial law, but exists prior to 
it, and has its life, growth, and welfare in a bond not legal 
but moral and spiritual. Matrimony's life of love surely 
cannot have its origin in the words of the ceremony uttered 
by priest or magistrate, or in the written certificate after- 
wards borne home by the couple, but in an invisible bond 
spoken in words of love and imprinted with golden letters 
upon the lovers' hearts. The origin of love in matrimony 
can assuredly not be sought in any idea of material gain 
coming from wealth, station, title, or other economic ad- 
vantages. The kernel of matrimony, its life-giving and 
life-saving element, is absolutely independent of any law 
society may think well to institute. Such a law is only the 
outer matrimonial shell. 

Fried. Schlegel's ethical philosophy is a philosophy of 
love. Schlegel rises in arms against a matrimonial relation- 
ship which has not this love for its spiritual kernel. In 
taking this attitude he proves himself a true romanticist; 

'Schlegel and Dorotliea lived without the legal bond of marriage 
from 1798 to 1802. It will be remembered that Shelley also, the 
English romanticist, lived with Mary Godwin from July, 1814, to 
December, 1816, without marriage rites. 
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for the romanticist, in his best moments, is the champion 
of the spirit, a defender of the life-giving force as against 
dead externality, meaningless conventionality, and mere 
show. In this wise he reasons: If a man have within 
him the vivifying seed of a perfected humanity ; if he have 
within him the noble qualities of right manhood and 
right womanhood; and if this man meet a woman in 
whose character perfected humanity is likewise repre- 
sented and love spring up; — then these two are, by the 
law of nature, united to one another from now on unto 
eternity. 

' ' I can no longer say my love or thy love ; they are both 
alike and absolutely one: each gives as much love as he 
receives in retur;a. It is matrimony, eternal oneness and 
union of our spirits, not only for what we call this world 
or the world yonder, but for the one true, indivisible, 
nameless infinite world, for our entire eternal being and 
life.'" 

Why, then, should we degrade this union, which Provi^ 
dence effected and sealed with the bonds of eternity, — so 
reasons Schlegel, — by a pharisaical, legal bond? Why 
should we raise such a meaningless bond to the dignity of 
a binding sanction which has in truth no moral validity 
at all? Matrimony should rest upon morality not legality. 
But because for centuries the tables had been turned, and 
because legal sanction, that is, the mere outer shell of 
matrimony, had been accepted in the place of the true inner 
matrimonial kernel, the moral relation between man and 
woman suffered. False and unnatural marriages were 
entered into based upon principles of utility and material 
welfare. Unhappiness followed, the matrimonial bond was 
upheld by custom rather than by love, and immorality 
followed in its wake. Matrimony and Divorce followed 
at each other's heels like Ormixzd and Ahriman. To com- 
'Cf. Luoinde, p. 9. 
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bat these evil conditions, present in the society of his day, 
to purify its morals, to spiritualize matrimony, was 
Schlegel's main aim. Therefore he refused to be legally 
married. 

Grievous would be the mistake to think, a charge some- 
times preferred against Sehlegel, that he was opposed to 
monogamie marriage. The opposite is true. Just because 
it seemed to him immoral and unnatural to live in legal 
marriage with one woman and in love marriage with 
another, he objected to the legal bond. His philosophy 
dictated in positive terms a single marriage with only one 
woman. Sehlegel and Dorothea remained faithful to one 
another until death. This marriage included everything 
generally accepted as belonging to married life. It pre- 
supposed a home and household, an ever-increasing love, 
mutual helpfulness and sympathy, and the joys of father- 
hood and motherhood. Julius and Lucinde's home was a 
small estate in the country removed from the ills of city 
life. There they felt happy. "Heretofore I lived," says 
rjulius, "upon the earth without a dwelling place. Now 
j the sanctity of marriage has given me the right of citizen- 
[ship in nature's domain." And when Julius learns that 
Lucinde has become a mother he calls out joyously: "Fare- 
Pwell longing and lamentation, the world has become beau- 
\ tiful again, I love the earth once more. . . . Heretofore 
I only love and passion united us. Now nature has linked 
\ us with intimate, inseparable bonds. Nature alone is the 
I true priestess of joy; she alone understands how to knit 
the marriage bond. Not by meaningless words without 
blessing, but by fresh blossoms and living fruit from the 
abundance of her power. Time with its endless rotation 
of new forms weaves the wreaths of eternity, and holy is 
the man who has the good fortune to be healthy and to bear 
fruit. We are not sexless blossoms among living beings, 
the gods do not mean to exclude us from the great evolu- 
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tionary process of the creative world. Let us, therefore, / 
earn our places in this beautiful world, let us bear im- 
mortal fruits . . . and let us take our places in the family 
circle of humanity."' - 

IV 

However one may see fit to dispose the lights and shadows 
of this book, what remains, after all deductions, is the 
gospel of love, a threefold love, — a sexual love of which 
society is not prone to speak, a love of friendship between 
husband and wife, and a love which continues beyond the 
grave. This book would not be understood, its right place 
not be given it, were we, nettled by the free treatment of 
the lower love, to overlook the significance of the higher. 
Romanticism raised the position of the woman by giving 
her the place of a "friend" by the side of man and by 
making her indispensable to him. Romantic love was 
intense and profound, and united the two lovers with 
stronger spiritual cords than the more formal, more tradi- 
tional frame of man's mind had created in the past. This 
was a perfectly natural outcome of the romantic spirit ; for 
its energies were devoted to keeping alive and fanning 
into new flames the spark of man's inner life. Romanti- 
cism was a love gospel. Wherever in the past love shone 
bright with its own fire, and was truly inward, there the 
spirit of romanticism was at work. To such an extent have 
we accustomed ourselves to connect love with romanticism, 
that the wOrd "romantic" acquired long ago, among 
its many meanings, one directly associated with love 
and lovers. Julius and Lucinde must speak freely to 
us, if we wish to understand what love they felt for one 
another. 

"Yes! that there can be such a joy and such a love as~ 
'Cf. Lucinde, p. 70, S. 
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I feel for you, I should have thought possible only in a 
fairy tale, — a woman such as you are who is to me my 
dearest sweetheart and, also, my best companion and my 
friend in the fullest sense of the word. For in friendship 
chiefly I sought all that my nature needs, expecting not to 
find it in any woman. In you I have found all and more 
than I ever hoped for. But you are not indeed like the 
others. What custom and stubborn tradition call womanly, 
of that you know nought. Tour womanliness, some trifling 
peculiarities aside, lies in this, that it looks upon life and 
I love as of equal value; you feel everything entirely and 
deeply. . . . Everything belongs to you, and we are 
the nearest to one another and understand each other 
best.'" "I can no longer say my love and thy love, both 
are alike and in every way one, each gives as much love as he 
receives in return." 

This is the practical side of their love. It is of 
the highest, for we cannot hope for any higher union 
between man and woman than the one founded on the 
principle of friendship. Any other sort of passion, infatua- 
tion, or rapture which poets like to dream of in picturing 
to us the symptoms which Cupid's arrows work on the 
heart of man, must yield its place to that sublimely prac- 
tical love which expresses itself in friendship: only this 
is lasting, satisfying, while the others fade with beauty and • 
youth and the trials of this world. 

Yet Julius and Lucinde's love was not merely for this 
world, but for all eternity. 

"It is matrimony, eternal oneness and union of our 
spirits, not merely for what men call this world or the 
world beyond, but for a true, indivisible, nameless, infinite 
world, for our entire eternal being and life. ' ' 

"I feel happy to love a woman capable of loving as much 
as you do. 'As much as you' are words of deeper mean- 

'Cf . Lucinde, p. 8. ' 
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ing than, all superlatives. ... Ah, my beloved ! believe 
me there is no question in you that has not its answer in 
me. Your love cannot be more eternal than miae. ' ' ' 

"Nothing can separate us, and surely any separation 
would attract me to you only with greater intensity. I can 
imagiae that at the time of the last embrace of all, in the 
midst of intensest conflicting emotions, I might burst out 
into tears and laughter. Then I should be silent, and 
should be entirely unable to believe, in my bewilderment, 
that I was away from you, until my new environment 
had convinced me despite myself. Then, however, my 
love would grow unceasingly, until, borne up by its 
wings, I should again sink into your arms. . . . We two 
being parts of one spirit shall find out, some time in 
the future, that we are blossoms of one plant or leaves of 
one flower.'" 

This is the mystic side of Schlegel's love philosophy. 
To believe that loved ones continue to live in spirit in 
another world is not mystic in the strictest sense of the 
word. It is a common belief of the Christian world. How- 
ever much man may, in the vigor of his bodily health, 
forget the invisible world of Christian faith, when the 
dear one dies he instinctively refuses to believe that with 
the body the spirit dies also; he clings to the faith that 
the spirit still lives, still loves, and is waiting for him. 
Yet Schlegel does not limit himself to just this faith, but 
adds to it other elements wrapped up in veils of mysti- 
cism. 

Singularly, this philosophy of love was also celebrated 
by another romanticist, not indeed in exactly the same, 
yet in a strikingly similar, manner — by Novalis. And the 
interesting fact is that these love songs of Novalis have 
won for themselves an international reputation, and have 
been praised by nearly every critic and historian who 
'Of. Lucinde, p. 74. ''Of. Lucinde, p. 10 
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have given attention to them. The praise that they received 
was the very highest that one can bestow on literary pro- 
ducts, whereas the love songs of Fried. Schlegei have been 
almost totally overlooked, embedded as they are in the 
eccentric sex philosophy of his ill-starred Lucinde. 

A comparison will enable us at once to recognize in 
these Schlegelian mystic love-praises the passionate strains 
of Novalis' Hymns to the Night, which were sung in honor 
of his nightly vision at the grave of Sophia, his betrothed. 
I have specially in mind Novalis' third Hymn.' By its 
side must be placed the following passage taken from the 
chapter of the Lucinde entitled Zweiter Brief. It is a 
letter addressed to Lucinde in which Julius relates to her 
in detail a dream recently experienced by him : — 

1 "My whole life lay in the past; you had been placed 
in the bosom of the cool earth long ago, flowers were already 
budding forth here and there on the dear grave, and my 
tears were flowing more gently. Lonely and in silence 
I was standing at the grave seeing nothing but thy precious 
features and thy sweet eyes full of expression and lustre. 
Motionless thy features remained in space, only from time 
to time thy pale face, with its last smiles, as I had seen 
thee during the last hours, became more distinct, and, 
after that, all my recollections blended confusedly into one 
another. The outlines of this vision changed with inde- 
scribable rapidity, at one time returning to their first form, 
at another, changing anew, until all disappeared before my 
feverish imagination. Only thy sacred eyes remained in 
the vacant space, fixed there immovably as though they 
were bright stars of the heaven. . . . My eyes were stead- 
fastly riveted on these dark lights, as they twinkled with 
familiar smiles upon the night of my bereft soul. At times 
dark suns blinded me with a piercing pain, unbearable; 

*Cf . Chapter on ' ' Novalis and his Hymns to the Night. ' ' 
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at times a beautiful light floated and glided through space, I 
enticing me. Then it seemed to me as if a fresh breath of 1 
the morning touched me. I straightened up, and a voice 1 
spoke loudly within me: 'Why do you torment yourself, 1 
you may be with her in a few moments.' " \ 

Is this dream, in its main features, not astonishingly 
like that pictured to us by Novalis in his third Hymn ? We 
have the lover standing at the grave of his dear one ; he is 
lonely ; he is unutterably sad ; he sheds tears ; her features 
appear to him; her eyes sparkle with deep meaning; he is 
filled with a desire to follow. All of these details may be 
found in Novalis' hymn. 

The similarity becomes still closer in the remaining por- 
tions of Julius' dream. Julius thought at first to take 
his life, just as Novalis did immediately after Sophia's 
death. As in the ease of Novalis, it was only for a moment 
that he entertained such a suicidal thought, having quickly 
dismissed it as unworthy. An inner voice warningly whis- 
pered to him saying that he ought to suffer, and ought 
willingly to perform his appointed part in the world 
rather than to take his life. But he fell ill, and in this 
illness he had unique experiences. The illness gave him 
great joy, for in it he could perceive what was hidden from 
him when he was well,' namely, that Lueinde's death had 
been, after all, proper and necessary, and but the awaken- 
ing into life from a gentle slumber. He saw now as one 
who sees in a vision, and as his eyes fell upon Lueinde's 
picture, it seemed to him changed — purer, nobler, and 
transfigured. We enter here upon the religious stage 
of the dream. Just as in Novalis' other Hymns, so also 
here the beloved woman becomes invested with divine attri- 
butes. 

'This passage is perhaps the strongest of those found in the writings 
of the romanticists in which the physiological state of sickness is 
glorified above that of health. 
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["You were serious and yet lovely, exactly as you liad 
been before, and yet no longer so; you seemed divinity 
itself bathed in radiance of light. . . . With long, silent 
draughts my spirit drank from the cool, pure fountain of 
this ilame, intoxicating itself in secret ; and in this blissful 
bacchanalia I felt a spiritual uplift of a singular kind. 
I felt that I had divested myself of all worldly thoughts 
and that I was confronting death." 

' ' Slowly the years ran on, and this and that deed' was 
done with much labor, this work and again another were 
finished, which were no more the expression of my real 
self than the names which deeds and works bore stood for 
what they actually were. They were but holy symbols, 
signs which pointed to that one beloved woman who was 
the link between my detached self and everlasting human- 
ity; my whole life was but a continuous worship in lonely 
__love." These words present to us again Schlegel's philos- 
ophy of complete humanity, this time more clearly than 
ever before and more spiritually. His life on earth is 
presented to us as a divided life, cut oflP from its other 
half, his Lucinde, the Divine Maiden. 

In his dream Julius grows old, furrows begin to gather 
about his forehead, and his locks grow white. His powers 
leave him, and he feels that he has come to the end of his 
life. He mourns that he has accomplished so little. Far 
beyond his reach lie the ideals of art and virtue. 

f' ' I should have despaired, had I not seen and worshiped 
you, lovely Madonna, in these ideals ! Had I not seen and 
worshipped you and your divine nature in me." Again 
Lucinde appeared to him and beckoned to him. A longing 
seized him, a longing after her and after freedom. "I 
longed nach dem geliebten alien Yaterlande." Here Julius 
awakens. Two important truths had come to him in this 
dream : — 
1. He had seen the divinity of Lucinde. 
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2. He had learned that where Lucinde was there was 
also his true native home. 

These are also the two fundamental conceptions in 
Novalis' Hymns to the Night. We may say that there 
remains only one thing to make the comparison complete. 
It is the conception of the glories of the Night as compared 
with the limitations of the Day. But this conception also, 
which is so prominent in Novalis' Hymns, we find in the 
Lucinde. A special chapter is devoted to it, entitled 
Sehnsucht in Buhe, which corresponds to Novalis' sixth 
Hymn, Sehnsucht mach dew, Tode. Sufficiently striking is 
the resemblance of the title. It is a dialogue between Julius 
and Lucinde. The two lovers stand at an open window in 
the early hours of the morning, lost in mute wonder at 
the glorious rising of the sun. A feeling of inexpressible 
longiug had filled their hearts during the night that had 
just passed, a longing for their native home, the home of 
universal love. "During the night," remarks Lucinde^ 
"longing and love grow and sparkle like the splendor of 
this rising sun." "And during the daytime," replies] 
Julius, "love's joys are .as pale as the light of the moon. 1 
. . . Thou art the priestess of the night. ... Unending! 
and infinite is my longing for you. . . . Oh, eternal long- 
ing! The time will come when the fruitless longing of 
the daytime and its vain splendor will be extinguished, and 
when a night of love will last in peace forever." 

It must, therefore, be perfectly clear that the mystic 
portions in Fried. Schlegel's Lucinde and Novalis' Hymns 
to the Night are very closely allied. We find in them both 
.about the same general conceptions, even a resemblance in 
matters of detail, which is, at times, positively startling. 
Did Novalis borrow from Schlegel? Did Schlegel borrow 
from Novalis? Or did both go back to a third source? I 
must refrain from answering these interesting and im- 
portant questions at this time. 
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Friedrich Schlegel's Lucinde is a love gospel. Some of 
this gospel is sensuous, as we have seen, sensual even ia 
part, and is written ia defence of the rights of the physical 
body, as Walt Whitman's Children of Adam; it is not 
wickedly impure, however, in its best intention, though full 
of discordant notes, due to the presence of a revolutionary 
propaganda, the injudicious use of irony, and the blunder- 
ing hand of an unskilful artist. Wherever it violates 
personal virtue, we condemn it. - Wherever the body seems 
to be valued above the spirit, our humanistic principles, on 
which we have so often insisted, are violated. Much of ' 
this gospel is spiritual, representing to us man and woman 
as idealized parts of one complete human whole, who, 
joined by an invisible bond of true love, become husband 
and wife needing no further matrimonial alliance. The 
romantic woman is placed by the side of man as his equal, 
his one great friend for life. And this gospel is mystic: 
the other half of the completed human whole does not die 
but lives on in another world. There it reveals its true 
meaning: it becomes a part of the divine nature, dwelling 
where all other loving souls dwell, in that same divine 
home where Novalis' Sophia went, the Christian's 
fatherland. Lucinde became the "priestess of the 
night." These two last phases, the spiritual and mystic, 
must not be overlooked, and must be duly considered in 
any criticism of the book. Should we dwell only upon 
the lower love, the physiological side of Schlegel's sex 
philosophy, omitting the other higher side, surely our 
literary judgment would be warped. We have a love of 
the body clearly defined; and also a love of the spirit, 
beautiful, idealized, disembodied. 

Sometimes Schlegel, on a few pages of his Lucinde, 
especially in these last mystic portions rises to great literary 
beauty. A genuine poetic mood carries us along in rythmic 
flow and tender strains. But by the side of Novalis' 
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Hymns, the lustre is dimmed. There is not the primordial 
purity, the wistfulness and tenderness, the wonderful 
rythm and poetic diction, not the childlike Christian faith, 
not the universal quality, not the spiritual intensity, not 
the organic unity, not the far away glimpse into a mystic 
world, not the enthusiastic certainty, the undying im- 
perishable faith in the heavenly realms of the spirit world 
and in its light — divine love. To us the Lucinde is largely 
an important historical document of the Romantic School 
in which some of their revolutionary ideas concerning love, 
marriage, and womanhood are recorded. But lacking in 
that high classical restraint and sense of social duty which 
mould passion into forms of universal value, it falls short, 
and in part lamentably short, of that humanistic ideal 
which we have chosen for our standard. Fried. Schlegel, 
perceiving these defects, in later years omitted it from 
his collected works. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

ROMANTICISM AND THE FAIRY TALE 

It is difficult for us to divest ourselves of the adult clothes 
of our modem life, and to put on the little frock of child- 
hood, to lie in the cradle and dream, and to play with 
childish things. When I was a child, I thought as a child ; 
but when I became a man I put away childish things. So 
we say. Yet, are there not sometimes tales told — even 
to-day — which resemble those we used to love in our 
childhood, tales of fairies and wonders? And do not 
these tales appeal to us at times with marvelous charm? 
May not these idle plays and childish mummeries stand for 
something hidden far away in the distant background of 
our life, if we would but let them come to the surface? 
It is hard for us to lend a ready ear to this notion, but the 
romanticists — it is but a hundred years ago^allowed these 
things in the background to step forward and take shape. 
They too were grown up people of the modern age ; for the 
time when men were children and the world of fairies was 
a world of reality lay much farther back in man's history. 
The romanticists were not naive children like those of 
earlier days when fairies were actually in the world in 
wood and glade and flower-stalk; they were only redis- 
eoverers of the fairy times of old, and rediscoverers of the 
spiritual realm somewhere in us — still left in us even 
to-day — whence the spirit of childhood comes. It seemed 
to them, at least to one of them, the purest portion in 
man's spiritual make-up ; yes, his true home, the place from 
v/hich he came and to which he was going. 
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At times they lay down in their childish cradle and 
dreamed truly childish things. They went to sleep, and 
were transported into that other land where fairies 
welcomed them and introduced them to the children of 
their kingdom. They played truly childish plays. Oftener, 
however, their nursery experiences were not the exuberant 
abandon of a child's mind. They knew full well that their 
dreams were dreams. They dreamed them but half asleep, 
blinking with one eye at the great problems of their age, 
which were to be settled by them by the very dreams they 
were consciously dreaming. 

Though aU of the romanticists were interested in fairy 
tales, Tieck and Novalis were the only members of the 
School who wrote them. 



Tieck published a collection of his own romantic tales 
and Marchen in the year 1811. At the head of this collec- 
tion, bearing the name Phantasus, stands a longish poem 
which has the same title. This poem is the poetic prologue 
to the whole that follows, an introduction to the romance 
of Tieckian fairy fiction, it is a fairy tale itself in verse, 
offering to the reader's imagination a key wherewith to 
open the wonderland of his childhood days. Tieck him- 
self is the fairy-befriended hero. He was sitting one day 
in his study lost in thought. The days of his childish fancy 
lay in the dim distance. Life had become serious. He had 
studied much ; he had read many books ; he had striven to 
see the light of truth; to unravel nature's deep mysteries. 
At times he had seen a comforting light, but it had soon 
vanished, leaving him in darkness and doubt — a foolish 
man, vainly seeking wisdom and happiness. Now he was 
ill, weighed down by anxious thoughts concerning the 
meaninglessness of the world and his own disappointed life. 
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All this sounds very much like the opening monologue in 
Goethe's Faust. But, hark! there was a rap at the door. 
Was it Mephistopheles ? No: a lovely youth entered with 
curly, golden hair, crowned with a wreath of rosebuds. 
It was the old fairy companion with whom he had played 
in his younger days, long forgotten, who had come to invite 
him to leave the pedantry of his dusty books and the grave- 
ness of his meditations, and to refresh himself at the bosom 
of nature with dancing, song, and play. 

"Friseli auf, lass dich von mir regieren, 
In's rriiMingsreioli will ich dicli fuhien. " 

And he laughed — 

"dass sioh das Gold 
Der Loeken in einander rollt. " 

Tieck could not resist the temptation. He followed him. 
They wandered over hill and dale and through meadows 
decked with flowers. Doors long closed were reopened to 
Tieck 's inner vision. They turned into a beech wood. The 
path narrowed; the light fell more sparingly through the 
dense foliage; strange bird notes warbled in the air; 
shadow forms flitted by. Feelings of fear crept over Tieck. 
They came to a clearing where strange flowers grew, and 
soon they arrived at a cave. Music sounded from within. 
A youth enrobed in black holding a golden staff in his hand 
was sitting in it, and, by his side, embracing him tenderly, 
a lovely woman. She was pale and frightened, listening 
with eagerness to some words her lover was whispering 
into her ear. "Who are these two?" inquired Tieck of his 
companion. We who know Tieck need not ask. The man 
in black is well known to us. It is Tieck 's personification 
of Terror, which strides through romance and fairyland, 
which lies in ambuscade in nearly all his tales, and to 
which — so he thought — mankind felt instinctively drawn, 
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as the lovely maiden herself did, fearing and trembling, 
yet irresistibly under its powerful sway. 

Tieek and Phantasus proceeded on their way, and soon 
they met an extraordinary fairy creature. It was a being 
of wonderful transformative powers: he could be dwarf 
and giant, elf, cobold. Puck and Ariel, all in one person. 
If we did not know him, if we had not seen him play his 
sportive pranks in other writings of our romanticists, 
especially those of Tieck, we should be in the moment at a 
loss what to make of him. Even his introduction under 
the name "Scherz" would help us little. He appears first 
as a little boy, a charming little fellow, a being lighter 
than gossamer, who dances on the green and lurks in flower 
cups, who climbs up ivy vines and swings to the whistling 
winds, who is one minute on the top of a rock, and the 
next taking a bath in the dewy grass, who floats down the 
river on leaves of jasmine and adorns his dwelling with 
shells. Then, all at once, leaves his play and rises up in 
the air to the top of the highest tree. With gigantic 
strength he bends it down to the ground and lets it fly 
again. He causes the waves of the brook to swell into 
huge billows and to leap and tumble in mighty waterfalls ; 
he makes winds which blow with great blasts, and frightful 
thunders which roar through the valleys. First he was 
a dwarf, now he is a mighty giant, and leaps on streaks 
of lightning to the top of mountains. He tears rocks 
from their foundations and rolls them down thundering 
into the valleys. ' ' Scherz, ' ' Tieck calls this volatile gentle- 
man, this little boy giant, this mighty Robin Goodfellow. 
Forsooth, it is romantic caprice. Romantic Irony and 
Humor, in fairy disguise. 

As Tieck and Phantasus proceeded along their journey, 
the air resounded all at once with bird music. A stream 
of light became visible at the edge of the wood, and like 
the sun appearing at the gates of the morning, a beautiful 
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woman stepped out of the dark forest. Her wavy golden 
hair gleamed in the sunlight, her blue eyes sent greetings 
to the world, and the smiles of her red lips bespattered 
the green with joyousness. It is the goddess of Romantic 
Love. Flowers began to blossom under her feet, the grass 
became greener, the waters rejoiced, the whole earth heaved 
with joy. The green world opened its many doors, and 
from trees and flowers dapper elves and lovely fairies 
issued forth in great numbers ; they pressed about her and 
from a thousand voices praises of joy and thanksgiving 
arose in honor of their queen and goddess. 

In a moment the scene changed. "What had appeared to 
be wood and dale and mountains assumed in a twinkle the 
shape of a monstrous, superhuman head. Tieck was seized 
with great terror and fell upon his knees. "And who is 
this?" he asked with trembling. "This is our father," 
little Phantasus answered. " It is Pan, it is our Protector. ' ' 
With this mysterious appearance of the great Weltgeist, 
the pantheistic Godhead, Tieck 's fairy dream, Phantasus 
closes. 

This poem at the head of the collection serves a double 
purpose. It is the key that unlocks the doors leading into 
popular fairyland and, at the same time, the key that 
affords us entrance to the specific fairyland of Tieck and 
our romanticists. It puts us at once in possession of the 
differences between the popular fairy tales of olden days 
and those of Tieck. On the one hand we have childlike 
imagination, simplicity of thought and sentiment, the folk- 
lore quality of a genuine fairy tale, and, on the other 
hand, the modernity, the conscious reflection, the spirit of 
criticism and psychological analysis of the adult man of 
the eighteenth century. These two conflicting tempers 
interlace in the German romantic Marchen. 

Tieck was a dreamer, and when he fell to dreaming, 
being then dominated by the poetic mood of fairy fiction, 
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he could come close to the atmosphere of the nursery. It 
was the child in Tieck that made him write children's 
tales. He wanted, at times, very much to sun himself in 
the child's simplicity, to refresh himself at the fountain of 
the child's faith and primitive innocence, to relieve him- 
self from the dust of the reflective thought of ages. Thus 
his imagination conjured up the child fairy that led him 
out of his dust-beladen study into fairyland, where he as 
the fairies' playmate could frolic in childish playfulness. 

It was, however, not easy to be a child at the end of the 
eighteenth century in the atmosphere of Aufkldrung, of 
philosophy, and of criticism. Man had outgrown the 
naive childhood of simpler days when fairy tales and 
romances and legends and folklore and myths arose in 
the minds of the people and were handed down from mouth 
to mouth. The wisdom that came out of the mouths of the 
babes of the eighteenth century did not sound the elemental 
and unconscious note of primitive culture. Nor was it at 
all easy for Tieck to be genuinely childlike, for the com- 
posite structure of his temperament, as we have abundantly 
seen, lacked just that downright simplicity and abandon of 
the child's mind. Tieck was the poet actor of the School, 
he could play a child's part, but to ie a child was not 
given him. Tieck 's fairy tales are not the product of 
primordial nursery fancy, naive dream fiction, such as 
Grimm's Marchen, for instance, those firstborn among 
stories which like uprooted mosses carry with them the natal 
scent of the brown earth. His stories were the creation of 
the conscious modem mind, cultivated garden flowers. 
"What would the child's mind make of those reflections in 
the fairy poem that reminded us of Faust's Monologue, 
those meditations on the fruitlessness of human learning 
and the irrationality of all human endeavor? Would it 
understand the meaning of the several personages intro- 
duced by the poem and know that they stood for a select 
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company intended to represent the primary elements of 
romantic fairy fiction, — Terror, Irony, Love, and Weltgeist 
mystery? Yet this poem is one of the simplest of Tieek's 
Marchen compositions. Even at the early age of twenty, 
when he was just starting out on his literary career, he had 
submitted the supernatural as a means of literary expres- 
sion to an exhaustive analysis. He had studied it in Shakes- 
peare 's Tempest and Midsummer Night's Dream, and had 
written the treatise, Shakespeare's Behandlung des Wun- 
derharen (1793), in which he had essayed to explain to 
himself the ways and means used by the English poet in 
lulling the reader's senses asleep, in enmeshing them into 
the web of the spirit world. Then again Tieek's dream 
instinct, which invited him into the land of the Marchen, 
was interwoven by the many-hued threads of his peculiar, 
eighteenth century romantic temperament. The structure 
of his mind, just that which made him the romanticist 
Tieck, stood in the way of a simple Marchen tone and 
style. The light is not steady, the way not plain and well 
I marked leading to a happy or, at least, satisfying purpose- 
ful end. There is a tremulous atmosphere; an intermit- 
tent display of musical notes and color effects ; a gorgeous 
pageantry of moods for their own sake, dazzling, often 
beautiful. "We look and marvel, and forget the meaning 
of it all. And often there is none. 

Thus the two traits, naivete and modernity — ^the longing 
look into the childhood days of the past and the conscious 
forward glance of the adult man — run like two discordant 
notes through Tieek's voluminous fairy compositions. 
Rarely ever is one note sufficiently resolved into the other 
to produce a satisfying harmony. 

n 

The whole body of Tieek's Marchen divides itself into 
two classes, — ^those that go back to the folklore of the 
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past.' and those that are more specifically the product of 
original invention. 

In going into the past and bringing to light the popular 
literature of the country, Tieck rendered an important 
service. He became in this way one of the rediscoverers 
of Germany's folklore literature j and also an important 
literary agent in bringing about a sympathetic appreciation 
of fairy tale fiction, as opposed to the ill-bom taste, preva- 
lent at the time, for sensational adventure and crude 
realism. These popular tales playing the childlike melodies 
of the past were most potent factors in leading man's 
memories back to the hidden treasures of a forgotten poetic 
age. His effort in this direction is not wholly accounted 
for by his patriotic instincts, nor by a desire to satisfy the 
hunger of romantic fancy for new material, but demands 
for its explanation a love of the simpler ways of childhood. 
Yet when we examine these fairy tale versions that have 
their root in the folklore of the past, we find that very few 
have been retold in a fashion to make them wholly accept- 
able to the child's mind. They are more for big folk than 
for bairns. Sometimes indeed the love of childlike 
simplicity got the better of Tieck, and he wrote not what 
he would but what his spirit made him do. Such simplicity 
we find in the Geschichte von den Haymonskindern, a 
Frankish folktale, celebrating the deeds of Reinhold 
and his magic horse Bayart; also in some other Mar- 
chen, especially in the Melusina, the Magelone, der 
getreue Eckart, portions may be found written with 
charming naivete. Yet, almost with the single excep- 

'Die Geschichte von den Saymonskindern (tale, 1796) ; Sitter Blau- 
iart (drama, 1796) ; Ver getreue McTcart und der TannMuser (tale, 
1799) ; Ver gestiefelte Kater (drama, 1797) ; Leien and Tod des 
Tcleinen Sotlcapchens (drama, 1800) ; Sehr wuniderhare Siatorie von 
der Melusina (tale, 1800) ; Leben and Tod der heiligen Genoveva 
(drama, 1799); Kaiser Octavianus (drama, 1801-02); Fortunat 
(drama, 1815-16). 
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tion of the Haymonskinder, they were all composed not 
for their own sake but for literary ends and artistic pur- 



Tieck went into the past in search of fairy tale material 
because he loved it; for the ultimate purpose, however, 
of carrying on with it a propaganda for the new romantic 
movement, of which he felt himself a leading exponent. 
He remodelled, therefore, this material to suit his main 
purpose. 

This shows itself in a negative and in a positive way. On 
the negative side, the fairy tale is used as a vehicle for 
romantic irony, humor, or satire, practised almost to per- 
fection in that jeu d 'esprit Der gestiefelte Eater, and in 
Prinz Zerhino, its ostensible continuation, which is directed 
] against the philistine soberness of the age. On its positive 
: side it consists in enveloping the fairy tale in an atmosphere 
I of romanticism exclusively Tieckian in character, with its 
Ij'rical intermezzos, its dithyrambic strains of sentiment, 
its modern psychological world wisdom, its over-lavish 
decoration, its wealth of color and love of music. These 
~^ changes in the form and in the character of the original 
popular tales made of them, during the process of roman- 
ticization, entirely new literary products. Frequently the 
original tale becomes merely a by-product, as it were, only 
the music played between the acts; while the piece itself 
assumes the epic or dramatic composition of Tieck the 
romanticist of the eighteenth century. 



Ill 



By the side of these transformed, folklore fairy tales 
stand those which are the product of Tieck 's own invention.' 

Wer ilonde EcVbert (1796); Die Freunde (1797); Ber Sunenberg 
(1802); Die Elf em (1811); Der PoTcal (1811); Der Lieieszauber 
(1811). 
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Of course, in these Marchen, also, individual threads lead 
us back into the past, yet of the composition as a whole, 
of the conception of the plot and general run of the story 
we know no source. They are much more compact than 
the former type. They do not form a larger bulk, all 
taken together, than the single work of Kaiser Octavianus. 
They have more the distinctive look of fairy tales. Yet 
they are not popular in tone, they are not intended for 
the child, and were we to put them in a collection, we 
should not call them "Fairy tales every child should 
know," but, perhaps, "which every adult should know." 
They cannot be classed with the Italian favole as handed 
down by Giovanni Straparola (1600) and Basile (1672) ; 
nor can they be classed with the French contes as we know 
them through Charles Perrault (1697) ; nor with the Ger- 
man Marchen of Jacob Grimm (1812). They belong to 
a type of their own, to the fairy tale type of the German 
romanticists of the School. They are art fairy tales as 
distinguished from their full-blood cousins, the folk fairy 
tales. At the same time they enjoy the especial distinction 
of not being written in imitation of other preceding tales, 
as were, for instance, the contes des fees of the eighteenth 
century in France and Musaus ' Volksmdrchen in Germany. 
They have also no connection with the "Marchen" (1795) 
of Goethe,^ which is an allegory. Therefore, Tieek's tales 
are important links in the historical chain of fairy tale 
fiction, and must be mentioned among the ancestral stock 
from which our modem fairy tales have sprung. They are 
organic, reflecting the inner life of the age, and conse- 
quently deal with true mystery; while the contes des fees 
reflect the external Life of that time, portraying in their 
heroes and fairies the show of the fashion world of Louis 
XIV. They have grown from within like flowers; while 
the contes des fees have grown from without like minerals. 
'Tn VnterhaXtungen deutseher Ausgewanderten. 
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They are distinguished by originality of conception, and, 
for that reason, each tale has the f orcefuhiess of a distinct 
work of art ; whereas the contes des fees represent a monot- 
onous sameness of characters, who act, think, feel, and look 
like the courtiers of the Great King — ^marionettes called by 
different names. 

They are bold products which sweep away the world 
order of our senses, and create a new order which bids 
defiance to our experience. They are not equally excellent 
in quality, and really only four. Die Elf en, Der Uonde 
Eckbert, Der Bunenberg and Die Freunde, are fairy tales ; 
Der Pokal, beautiful as it is, and Der Liebeszauber have 
more the character of short stories with some supernatural 
element woven into them. Tieck became, when his romantic 
period was over, a noted raconteur of short stories, and 
Der Pokal and Der Liebeszauber were written half and 
half in his new post-romantic style. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of these four is Die Elf en. 
It was written in 1811, after most of his Marchen had 
already appeared. This Marchen bears also some of the 
traces of his later style; nevertheless, in this particular 
instance the semi-realistic element only tends, by its very 
contrast, to enhance the exquisite beauty of the whole. It 
is a dream picture where the artist, by means of an intricate 
artistic process, has dissolved the everyday world into a 
mystic fairyland of beauty. It is a tale with fairies in it, 
fairies who befriend man. They lived in a small tract of 
land, wooded with fir trees, a short distance from a village. 
The villagers had a dread of this place, and none of them 
had ever ventured inside. It looked to them very gloomy 
and forbidding. They thought some poor gypsies lived in 
it. An old hut and a few weather-beaten sheds lay buried 
in the green. Some hideous women and some ragged 
children had occasionally been seen through the bushes; 
but these people had never been outside of the wooded 
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tract they inhabited, so that nobody could say anything 
very definite concerning them. 

But one day little Mary ventured across the narrow 
bridge that separated the field from the wood, and, all at 
once, she found herself in a land of wonder. She was 
invited to stay. EL£ Zerina, a little girl of Mary's own 
age, was her chosen playmate. And how wonderful her 
games were! How marvelous the sights she saw! Not 
with children's things she played but with the very forces 
of nature. For these elves were nature's guardians, ap- 
pointed to watch over her great work of construction, and 
in charge of her laboratory. They caused the waters to 
flow through secret channels down to the fields and flower- 
gardens of the villages round about, and also fiery streams 
of mysterious forces that quickened with glowing life all 
living creation. 

Seven happy years Mary spent there. At the end of 
that time a great excitement occurred ia the kingdom. A 
wonderful bird in tropical plumage arrived, as large as 
an eagle and with a diadem on his head. It was the 
immortal bird Phoenix who announced to the elves in a 
sweet song, that made all weep for joy, the coming of their 
lord and master, the King of the Elves. Mary could stay 
no longer, for, so she was told, it was not given to any 
mortal to behold the King. A great blessing would, from 
now on, come to the neighborhood, they said, springs and 
brooks would' yield more water, the soil would be richer, 
the fruits purer, wood and field fresher and greener, the 
climate would be milder and there would be neither storms 
nor floods. They gave the little girl a ring as a token of 
remembrance and took leave of her: "Take this ring," 
they said, "and remember us, but take heed that you do 
not tell anyone what you have seen here, else we shall be 
forced to flee, and when we are gone, happiness and bless- 
ing will go also." 
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Mary returned to her parents. She married, and had a 
little girl, Blfrieda, a wonderfully clever child. She was 
very quiet, and had the habit of concealing herself fre- 
quently from her mother. One day her mother succeeded 
in tracking Elfrieda to an old arbor in the garden. There, 
peeping through a crevice, she saw — hardly trusting her 
eyes — ^her own daughter playing with Zerina, her old play- 
mate from the kingdom of the elves. 

Mary kept her secret a great many years. But it was 
not easy for her to do so. For the villagers and even 
her own relatives used to say many evil things about "that 
poor folk" of the fir wood, "those ragged, good-for-nothing 
gypsies." One day, in her great anxiety to protect her 
dear elves, she gave the secret away to her husband. From 
this moment a change came over the land. During the 
following night the King of the Elves with his whole 
court left the country. Wonderful is Tieck's magic de- 
scription of that train of elves. Like the Milky Way in the 
heavens, composed of myriads of little lights, the army of 
the bright little elves moved over the brook, their King in 
the centre on a white horse, with a crown on his head which 
diffused a brightness like the crimson twilight of the 
sunrise. And when they were all gone, an awful stilbiess 
settled upon the country, — the brooks dried up, the fruit 
trees died, and vineyards and gardens and meadows and 
fields became waste and barren. Elfrieda and Mary died 
too. 

Somewhere in the Phantasus" Tieck expressed, through 
his characters, his views on the Marehen. There he tells 
us that a good Marehen should have a meaning; it should 

^In the Fliantasus the Marehen are told by a group of men and 
women, seven in all. When they do not tell Marehen, they earry on 
conversations on various subjeets relating to the fields of literature, 
art, and criticism. Some of these conversations are important docu- 
ments for the understanding of the Bomantic School. 
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not merely please the senses like a musical composition, 
but should leave behind it some weighty thought. 

"Es soil sich soin Gedicht zum Ganzen riinden, 
Er [the poet] wiU nicht Marchen uber Marclien haufen, 
Die reizend unterhalten und zuletzt 
Wie lose Worte nur verkUngend tauschen. ' " 

We are surprised to find this view in Tieck, for one of the 
principal charges made against him — and justly — is that 
his works — those of the romantic period — are lacking in 
meaning, in a central core, in a leading motif, which gives 
point, weight, significance, serious import. So much that 
he wrote leaves upon us the impression of a musical extrav- 
aganza. Perhaps these words just quoted belong to those 
critical utterances of Tieck — of which there are many, — 
which he preached, but never thought important enough 
to follow himself. No: he means to be taken seriously in 
this case. 

Has, then Die Elf en a meaning? Assuredly, if there be 
any, it cannot be very plain, for critics do not tell us of 
any. And the Marchen may well be read without any 
suspicion that anything further is meant by it. This 
should be so. If there be any symbolism, this is the right 
sort. It insinuates itself as a feeling; it introduces itself 
like the hidden meaning of a flower; and when we have 
found it, it seems like a happy revelation, like something 
prophetic and wise. This seems to be the meaning: The 
protecting care of divine Providence is always with us, 
though sometimes hidden in just those things which we 
think least of. Trust in divine Providence, and you will 
prosper! Yet this trust must not be a blind unwitting 
trust, but one founded on intelligent obedience to divine 
laws. Obey and you will prosper! If this be the meaning 

"Of. Tieck 's works, Vol. IV, p. 121. 
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of the tale, it is as wise a kernel of truth as our relation 
with God can teach. Yet it is a hard lesson to learn, which 
grows harder the older we grow. When Zerina took final 
leave of Elfrieda, she embraced her and said: "My dear 
child, it is not your fault; but the people of the world will 
never grow wise, however knowing they may think them- 



In Tieck's Marchen, Die Freunde, the hero, Ludwig, was 
on his way to visit a dear friend who was seriously ill. 
The road led through a forest. To read over again his 
friend's last sad letter, he seated himself on a tree trunk. 
There he feU asleep and had a dream, and in this dream 
he was transported into fairyland. 

How different was this fairyland from that in which 
Mary lived seven happy years ! The latter became a part 
of Mary's own life. It was a dream play in which she 
herself was one of the players. But here in Die Freunde 
it was more like a great spectacle in which Ludwig was 
only a looker-on. No one played with him. One day, 
while he was walking through the tropical gardens of the 
gorgeous fairy world, he met a stranger, who greeted him 
very pleasantly and said: 

"How glad I am to see you again." 

"I don't know you," answered Ludwig. 

"That may well be," replied the stranger, "yet there 
was a time when you knew me well. Don't you know me? 
I am your friend who was ill. ' ' 

"Impossible! I don't know you at all!" 

"That's only because you see me to-day as I truly am," 
the stranger replied; "formerly you saw only your own 
self in me. You will do well, therefore to remain in this 
land, for here is no friendship nor love, — here all earthly 
illusions have come to an end." 

Ludwig sat down and wept. 

""What ails you?" the stranger asked. 
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"I weep because you say you are my friend. Is this not 
terrible ? Oh, come back with me to our dear earth, where 
we can recognize one another and where there is a belief 
in friendship. This place here is not for us. . . . Come 
back with me, be my friend as you were once before, let 
us flee from this dreary place, this desert of misery in 
the midst of splendor!" 

At this moment, Ludwig awoke from his slumber on 
the tree trunk, and found himself in the affectionate 
embrace of his friend, who, in the meantime, had recovered 
from his sickness, and had passed along the same road on 
his way to his friend, Ludwig. 

This is certainly not a child's story. It involves a pro- 
found human problem, and places a large interrogation 
mark after our inquiry concerning the nature of the other 
world to which, as some of us believe, we may go. "Will 
love be there ? WiU friendship be there ? Shall we recog- 
nize there those we have known here? Tieck, in the mood 
of the doubting Thomas, as author of Abdallah and 
William Lovell, puts these questions. Like Tieck, none of 
us, to be sure, can answer these questions, though if we 
hope for immortality, we generally assume that love and 
friendship will not be lacking. 

It will be remembered that the little boy, Phantasus, 
who conducted Tieck through fairyland, showed him a cave, 
in which a man in black was seated, with a golden staff in 
his hand, telling stories to a young woman. It was Terror. 
This man had not had his say in Die Elf en nor in Die 
Freunde. He had blinked into the Marchenwelt from afar 
off, but his presence was not materially perceived. The 
supernatural world was represented as a place beautiful 
and friendly, in which one could play, or, if not that, as a 
place of many attractions, to which one might go and be 
welcomed, and from which one might retreat again for 
the sake of the world's own loveliness. Not so in Der 
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blonde Eckbert. Here the supernatural is a terrible power, 
which lays hold upon man and clings to him and pursues 
him whithersoever he goes. In vain are his efforts to shake 
it off. In Die Elf en disobedience is followed by a with- 
drawal of fairy beneficence; in Der blonde Eckbert it is 
followed by persecution and torture. 

The Marchen begins with the early history of Eckbert 's 
wife, Bertha. She had run away from her parents when 
a child, and had come to live with an old woman who 
owned a marvelous bird. This bird could sing a pretty 
song that it repeated frequently. We must know this song, 
for it is an important one in the history of the Romantic 
School. Aug. Wilh. Schlegel once said of it that it was 
a perfect crystalization of Tieek's whole poetic activity, 
the quintessence of all he had ever written. Thus ran 
the bird's song: — 

' ' Waldeinsamkeit 
Die mich erf reut, 
So morgen wie heut' 
In ew'ger Zeit: 
O, wie mich freut 
Waldeinsamkeit ! ' " 

Bertha lived there several years. Finally a longing 
seized her to return home. So far so good. Perhaps 
nothing would have come of the matter. But when she 



'Carlyle translates: — 

"Alone in wood so gay 
'Tis good to stay 
Morrow like to-day 
Forever and aye: 
O, I do love to stay 
Alone in wood so gay." 

It is a beautiful translation, yet defective, because not the gaynesB 
of the wood, but the feeling of loneliness and solitude experienced in 
its midst is what gave pleasure to the romanticists. 
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finally went away, she took the bird along with her, not 
because she cared for its song, but because every day it 
laid an egg with a pearl or diamond in it. She wanted to 
make sure of this treasure. This was the sinful step in her 
life. On the way she became frightened because the bird 
had suddenly changed its song ; and therefore she killed the 
bird. She returned to her own country, found the knight, 
Eckbert, and married him. Many years passed. The 
experience in that lonely valley of the supernatural lay in 
the distant past. Life went on peacefully, and it seemed 
that there was a great chasm between what was once and 
what was now. But only seemingly so. The supernatural 
was close to her and her husband, and embodied itself in 
several personalities from which they could not flee. 
Eckbert had a friend, Walter was his name; an only 
friend, for they lived a very quiet life, But one day they 
discovered to their utter amazement that Walter knew 
the secret of Bertha's past history. It was a most terrible 
discovery. In consequence Bertha fell ill and died. A 
feeling of hatred arose in Eckbert 's heart toward his friend 
Walter, who appeared to him no longer human but in 
alliance with the spirit world. He killed him. For a 
moment he felt relieved, but only for a moment; for the 
supernatural embodied itself soon thereafter in another 
person, one Hugo, for whom Eckbert had formed a new 
friendship. In despair, he fled. He came into a wood 
and lost his way. A peasant crossed his path; a quick 
look and he saw that it was again Walter in disguise. 
Like one pursued by the Furies, Eckbert sped on. The 
barking of a dog and the song of a bird fell upon his 
ears. He became maddened with reminiscences and premo- 
nitions. Once more the supernatural approached him. 
This time in the guise of the old woman with whom his 
wife had lived. 
"Have you come to return my bird?" she cried in a 
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furious voice, "my pearls? my dog? Punishment follows 
upon the heels of crime. I am none other than your friend 
Walter, your Hugo." 

It is a fearful tale with a fearful meaning. Yet the 
terror depicted is perhaps no greater than the furious 
tumult ia the criminal's conscience that leaves him 
no rest. In one form or another the memories of his 
crime haunt him along the pathway of his life. Flee 
who can from crime, it will follow him unto the end of 
his days. 

A yet more weird tale is Der Bunenherg, — powerful, 
highly imaginative, profoundly mystic. With Terror 
associates itself yet another force. It is that power which 
appeared in that monstrous face which little Phantasus 
had conjured up in wonderland as a fitting climax to all 
preceding wonders, — the face of the great Weltgeist. We 
have met this power also in the Elf en, working under- 
ground in the streamlets of water and heat that fed and 
nourished gardens and fields. Here we hardly recognize 
its presence, disguised as sweet, gentle, and loving fairies. 
But it is terrible in the Bunenherg. It professes friendship 
for man, yet it is like playing with fire to accept it. We 
would rather keep away from it. What would Christian, 
the unfortunate hero of the tale, not have given if he never 
had had any dealings with it! We can hardly call this 
power "Weltgeist" — certainly not in the sense of 
Schelling's nature philosophy; it is something far more 
mystical. It is presented to us as that strange power in 
nature which was in the first days of the earth's history, 
before man was, before the plant was — in the remote days 
of mineral life; the power of the wild and primitive and 
primordial in nature as opposed to its later more peaceful 
and cultivated phases. 

Christian in his younger years loved the primitive in 
nature, and, therefore, primitive nature loved him, and 
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claimed him. It forced itself upon him; it allured his 
senses by appearing before him in amorous beauty; it 
embedded itself in the secret recesses of his soul by magic 
means; it worked upon his mind robbing it oi its healthy 
and normal ways of thinking ; it drew him away from wife 
and child and father and home, and engulfed him in un- 
fathomable mystery. 

Christian was once hunting in the deep forest of the 
mountains, when, in response to an inner voice, he was led 
to turn from his path. Up on the mountain, shimmering 
in the evening light, lay the ruins of the castle of Runen- 
berg. Some secret power directed his steps there. He 
traveled on. The country became wild and primeval, the 
way steep and dangerous. Finally, the path stopped, and 
he found himself directly in front of one of the windows 
of the castle. Looking in he beheld a woman of super- 
human beauty. She was aware of his presence; for, after 
a little while, she stepped to a golden closet, took from it 
a magic tablet beautifully wrought, inlaid with precious 
stones and inscribed with mysterious ciphers, and handed 
it to him. He seized it, and from this moment his soul 
became bound to the spirit of primitive nature. At this 
point the story might at once have told us the terrible con- 
sequences that followed this mystic union. Yet they were 
still deferred. 

When Christian awoke the next morning, he found 
himself on a green hill. He descended, and came into a 
lovely village which lay nestled amidst gardens and fields. 
Here he settled, won the affections of the people, found a 
dear wife in pretty Elizabeth, and became a well-to-do 
farmer and a happy man. Five years passed. One day 
a stranger came to them, and left with Christian a bag of 
gold. From that time a change came over him. The veil 
of mist that had hung before his memory began to lift. 
His old longing for primitive nature reawakened. The 
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gold pieces the stranger had left had a bewitching influence. 
He counted them many times, even in the night, and a 
mysterious power, an indescribable joy passed over him 
when he touched them. Visions of the castle of Runenberg 
and of the beautiful princess and of the magic tablet arose 
from the dark background of his memory. He awoke as 
from a long sleep, and wondered how he could have lived 
for so many years in this quiet village away from her, the 
princess, who was waiting for him. He left the village, 
and went into the shadows of the neighboring wood. He 
had not gone far when he saw a man approaching, who 
looked like the stranger that had left the bag of gold ; but 
when this man came nearer his figure changed suddenly 
into that of an old woman. "Who are you?" asked 
Christian. "I am the Waldweib," she answered; "have 
you never known me?" "With these words she turned and 
walked away, and it seemed to Christian as if he saw glit- 
tering among the green of the trees the golden veil, the 
high, noble stature of the beautiful princess of the castle 
of Runenberg. He hastened after her, but she had vanished. 
A bright object in the grass attracted his attention. He 
lifted it up ; it was the magic tablet that he had lost many 
years ago. 

What could any normal man have done under these 
circumstances? He who sees with rational eyes the things 
of the visible world keeps in touch with his own time and 
his own people and is as one among them; but Christian, 
who had obtained a glimpse of the other world, could no 
longer remain identified with his fellow beings. To them he 
appeared a madman, for he talked about supernatural things 
they could not comprehend. And he was indeed a madman. 
One day he was gone. We are told he went to the bosom of 
nature, to her dark chamber, where the diamond glows 
and rocks are born. And the princess was his mistress. 
But as to whether he was truly happy we are left in doubt, 
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IV 

Tieck was brooding over the fatalities of this world, 
when little Phantasus came and led him back to childhood 
days. This occurred not once but several times. Tieck 
could not sustain a childlike faith very long. He lapsed 
back too easily into anxious thought. He was a doubter. 
The other world did not stand out in sufficiently clear light 
before his eyes. There is a gloom, an unpleasantly mystic 
atmosphere, about these fairy tales. "We cannot derive 
much comfort from them. They leave the impression that 
the author had heard others talk about the supernatural 
world but never had been blessed with the good fortune 
to be there himself. He does not speak with that assurance 
that never questions, with that hopefulness of one that has 
seen with his own eyes. 

When we, with these characteristics of Tieck in our 
mind, turn to Novalis, we see an entirely different man 
before us. Novalis is the other of the two writers of fairy 
tales in the Romantic School. In point of time he follows 
Tieck, but we must not on this account think of any con- 
trolling influence exercised by the one upon the other. He 
did not write as much fiction commonly bearing the name 
of Marchen as Tieck; nevertheless, he is the purer, more 
authentic Marchen writer of the two. "We are under the 
spell of a different personality when we read Novalis. The 
supernatural atmosphere which he conjures up before our 
vision is genuine to the core. Novalis needed not to be 
taken into fairyland, he lived there always. He was bom 
there and spent his whole life there. He was temper- 
amentally a child. To be sure he lived in the eighteenth 
century and the trappings of that age were upon him, 
nevertheless he was a child. We may call him a wise 
child, a philosophic child or a philosopher with a child's 
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mind, it matters not; we cannot think of him without 
thinking of a child. Because of this, he had an indomitable 
faith in the supernatural. Indeed in his presence the 
supernatural ceased to be supernatural and became natural. 
When he speaks to us of the other world, its doors are 
swung wide open. We are not asked to grope on the verge 
of the unseen, but are placed at once in the midst of it. 
To Novalis all things had the characteristics of a Marchen, 
and to him the child was wiser than the adult man.' 

We shall not go too far when we say that nearly every- 
thing Novalis wrote has the flavor of a fairy tale. Even 
his Epigrams, these wise sayings on all imaginable philo- 
sophic subjects. They would not possess the weight they 
have, were they not illumined by the atmosphere of the 
Marchen. There is hardly a page that does not put us 
plump down into the supernatural as though it were the 
real. That was his method of thought. He was fully 
aware of it. He believed himself endowed with the power 
of a priori vision, which could penetrate directly into 
the heart of the spirit world. He considered himself a 
magician. Drawing the divine from heaven, he put it 
upon the earth as though it belonged there. In reading 
his epigrams you really walk through the avenues of a 
great wonderland, through gardens where strange flowers 
grow that we have never seen; and as we look from one 
to the other, we lose our sense of proportion, and forget 
that we are reading philosophy. 

The same is true, even in a still larger measure, of 
Novalis' other principal writings, of Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen and Die Lehrlinge von Sais. These writings are 
often called novels (Romane) ; but that is only a generic 
name. They give us to be sure the life record of an 
individual, yet this record is so intertwined with super- 
natural things, that it ceases to be a record of this world 
»Cf. Novalis' works (Heilborn), Vol. II, pp. 468 and 521. 
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and takes on the poetic guise of a fairy tale. There was a 
time when the novel appeared to the romanticists the 
choicest literary form. Goethe had demonstrated that to 
them in Wilhelm Meister, a work which, for some years, 
they considered the greatest literary product of the age. 
It was the form in which the genesis and successive stages 
of the human ego's development could be most adequately 
set forth. The lyric was the expression of only one kind 
of mood — the mood of the moment, as was landscape in 
nature, or a piece of music. But the novel could give the 
successive stages in the history of a whole life. On this 
basis Tieck's Sternhald and Novalis' Eeinrich von Ofter- 
dingen and Die Lehrlinge von Sais were planned. Yet 
how different these novels of Novalis are when compared 
with that of Goethe. They are dissolved into a fluid of 
supernaturalism, and thus assume the form of fairy tales. 
But also in a stricter sense was Novalis a fairy tale writer. 
In each of these novels, in Die Lehrlinge von Sais and 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, Novalis placed an ornamental 
centerpiece, a tale, to which he gave the special name 
"Marchen." They are different in type, the former con- 
nects itself more with the tales of Tieck, the latter more 
with Goethe's Marchen. 

Hyacinth und Bosenblutchen (1799) is the name of one 
of them. It is the pearl of romantic fairy tales. It has 
a simplicity and freshness that remind us of the first 
spring buds, and a winsomeness that never tires however 
many times we may read it. Only Novalis could have 
written it in the eighteenth century. It is. so genuine in 
its simplicity that we are much surprised when first told 
that it has a meaning. We really do not care for any 
meaning, and a consciousness of a meaning only interferes 
with the unalloyed pleasure which the story otherwise 
gives us. Yet we must know its meaning if we wish to 
understand Novalis as a writer of fairy tales; for the 
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fairy tale was to him not a mere child's toy, but that one 
literary form of aU forms best suited to the treatment of 
the greatest human problems. 

One of the profoundest conceptions of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, one which lay very close to the 
heart of our writers, dealt with the relation of man to 
nature. The thoughtful minds of the eighteenth century 
were filled with iatense longing to comprehend, to the 
fullest extent, nature's true essence, her mysterious work- 
• ings, her life, her spirit — the Naturgeist, the Weltgeist. It 
was a longing to become, if possible, more intimately joined 
to, and one with, the Great All; for the reason that this 
Centre was the source of all spiritual life. At bottom, it 
was practically the same problem which Novalis treated in 
his Hymns to the Night. In the childhood days of the 
human race — this is Novalis' way of looking at the matter 
— man and nature were lovingly united; but, since then, 
man has gone astray, has wandered away from the source 
from which his spiritual life came, he has lost it. Could 
he find his former paradise again? In the Hymns to the 
Night paradise is conceived to be the Christian heaven, 
the home of all loved ones. What revealed it to the poet 
was his love for Sophia, his betrothed, who appeared to 
him, and thus proved to him that she was still living in 
another home. By her death he lost an earthly maiden and 
found in return a spiritual one. This same symbolic 
picture is also in the fairy tale of Hyacinth und Bosen- 
bliitchen. The spiritual life embodied in nature is repre- 
sented as a goddess, the goddess of Sais, a divine maiden, 
whose face is veiled. He who could lift the veil would 
behold the mystery of the world. He would be allowed to 
embrace the maiden, and become one with nature. The 
old Adam would once more unite himself in spiritual 
matrimony with Eve, the spiritual maiden of paradise, 
before he fell. Hyacinth in the fairy tale lifted that veil. 
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He was a lovely boy. Of late he had become serious. 
Nature had seen it and had endeavored in every way to 
amuse him. The goose told him fairy tales, the brook sang 
to him a ballad, a big fat stone made many ridiculous leaps, 
the rose stole gently behind him and crept into his locks, 
and the ivy tried to smooth the wrinkles from his brow. 
Withal he was well and happy. He was in love too. Rosen- 
bliitehen was his chosen one, — a girl as beautiful as a 
picture, with golden hair, cherry-red lips, and raven-black 
eyes. The other children did not know about this love. 
The violet was the first to see it. She told it in confidence 
to the strawberry and the strawberry to her friend, the 
gooseberry, and pretty soon the whole garden and wood 
knew it. When Hyacinth went out, voices called from all 
sides: " Rosenbliitchen ist mein Schatzchen." This 
annoyed Hyacinth, yet he had to laugh too when the little 
lizard came and seated himself on a warm stone and 
wagged his tail and sang a love song. 

But this bliss was soon over. One day an old man 
arrived from a far-away country. He had a long white 
beard and bushy eyebrows. He seated himself on the 
bench in front of the house. Hyacinth was curious and 
took a seat beside him. Thereupon the old man began 
to talk to Hyacinth, and told him many strange things. 
Three days he remained there, and when he took leave of 
Hyacinth, he left with him a book which nobody could 
read. From this time Hyacinth was entirely changed. He 
cared not for nature nor for Rosenbliitchen and spent 
much time in solitude. But strange to say one day he 
returned home from the wood a new man. He embraced 
his parents and wept bitterly. "I must away," he said, 
' ' into a strange country. The old woman in the wood told 
me how to get well. Perhaps I shall come back, perhaps 
not. I should like to tell you whither I go, but I don't 
know myself, — ^where the mother of all things lives, the 
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Veiled Maiden. Farewell." Hyacinth ran away as fast 
as he could through valleys and woods, and over mountains 
and streams. Every one he asked concerning the maiden j 
he asked men and animals, rocks and trees. Some laughed, 
some were silent, but no one could give him information. 
In the beginning, the country was wild and dreary, and 
mists and clouds threw themselves in his way. But as 
he pilgrimed on the country changed, and his restlessness 
subsided. Many years passed. The country became richer 
and more varied, the climate warmer, the way smoother. 
His longing grew more fervid, the foliage fuller and 
greener, the song of the birds sweeter, the fruits juicier, 
the air more balsamic, and his love more passionate. One 
day he met a clear spring and a multitude of flowers. Tliey 
greeted him pleasantly in a language he could understand. 
' ' My dear people, ' ' he said, ' ' can you tell me where I may 
find the sacred dwelling of the goddess? It cannot be far 
from here." "We are strangers here too," they answered, 
"but we have just passed through a country where we 
heard her name mentioned. Go up this valley where we 
came from ; they will tell you there. ' ' The flowers laughed 
as they said it and went their way. Hyacinth journeyed 
on, and soon saw the palace of the goddess concealed among 
palms and other exotic plants. His heart beat with infinite 
longing. He went to sleep, for only in a dream could he 
see the holy of holies. In this dream he passed through 
many chambers. A soft, rapturous music bore him along. 
At last he stood before the goddess. He lifted her shining 
veil, and — "Rosenbliitchen fell into his arms." 

Hyacinth f ouud again what he had lost, his own spiritual 
life, and, with it, the oneness with nature, the paradisiacal 
innocence of his childhood days, before Philosophy (the 
old man) had turned his head. How sweetly Novalis has 
presented this problem and its solution ! There is no deep 
cave mystery about it, such as Tieck has presented to us in 
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his Bunenberg. Nature appeared also to Tieck in the form 
of a beautiful woman with a golden veil; but how terrible 
was that woman, and how sweet Rosenbliitchen ! How 
menacing was Tieck 's primitive nature, how friendly that 
of Novalis ! No dark realm of the underworld, no ground- 
ward bowed figures, no mischief-makers, no friends of 
darkness, but an atmosphere of friendliness, joyousness, 
and innocence. There was an irreconcilable antagonism in 
Tieck 's mind between the modern man and the man of old 
in the childhood days of the human race. He could not 
bridge the chasm, Novalis could. It was easy for him 
to return to childhood, and therefore the character. 
Hyacinth, instead of becoming a madman like Tieck 's 
Christian, found in his own nature all that was needed 
for the maiden's embrace. The maiden was already within 
him, the childlike surrender, the spiritual fervor, the 
passionate love, and the enduring faith. When Hyacinth 
reached the temple and stood before the presence of the 
maiden, he was no longer the old man. The years of search 
after the realization of his inner vision had raised him in 
spiritual stature to a degree which made the lifting of 
the veil only the last inevitable step of the passage into 
divinity. The corporeal shell was with this last step broken, 
the veil of death lifted, and spirit joined spirit. 

This was the final outcome of the problem and its pro- 
found mysticism. It was the mystic Philosophy of 
Dissolution (Zerbrechung), the spiritual metamorphosis 
which Bohme had preached, and which in the mystic philos- 
ophy of the time had found varied interpretation. Novalis 
gave to this problem literary expression in the Hymns to 
the Night and in Heinrich von Ofterdingen. But in the 
Marchen of Hyacinth und Bosenhliltchen it is set forth in 
most beautiful form. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HEINRICH VON OFTERDINGEN THE GOLDEN AGE AND 
THE BLUE FLOWEE 



The Golden Age of the romanticists, as it has been pic- 
tured to us by the poet of the Blue Flower, by Novalis, is 
situated at the border line of earth and heaven; and any 
attempt to expound it is like writing a treatise on the 
Christian's belief in a state of immortality. 

Man has always loved to dream of a golden age; in fact 
of two golden ages, one lying in the past, the other in the 
future, that is, at the two extreme poles of humanity. It is 
the dream of the loss of some beautiful, sacred possession 
and of its happy return at some future time, just as man 
dreams in winter of the joys of the spring that were once 
and may come again. The accounts of such an age differ 
according to the nation's state of culture. Frequently, only 
the material, physical welfare is thought of. According to 
Hesiod's account, men lived in the golden age of the past 
like gods, a life free from care, and from the fear of 
wretched old age, delighting in the joys of perennial fes- 
tivals. The fields bore theih fruit, much and ample, and 
they were rich in flocks and gold and silver. And in the 
Talmud even the large size of their loaves of cake is spoken 
of, also the great length of the kernels of their wheat, and 
the exceeding fineness of the wool of which their garments 
were made. Often, however, as in the Hebrew Bible, an 
ethical element appears. Man lived originally in a para- 
dise of innocence and peace, but he fell, and has lived ever 
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since in a state of sin, ever hoping for a time when he may 
once more enter into a state of moral perfection. The 
golden age of the Christian world is an age of moral perfec- 
tion, and the Christian 's belief in immortality is largely an 
answer to his longing for such an age. 

A golden age of physical delights could certainly have 
had but little charm for our romanticists, — poets, transcen- 
dentalists, and mystics as they were ; a golden age of moral 
perfection, however, was well known to them. Novalis 
and Friedrich Schlegel had a serious talk on this subject 
on one of the first evenings of their acquaintance, when 
they were students at Leipzig, scarce nineteen years of age. 
But it was not a golden age of this kind the romanticists 
dreamed of. Their Golden Age was not one of plenty, nor 
primarily one of sinlessness, but one of poetry and love. 
This is the peculiar characteristic of the Golden Age of our 
romantic writers. -It is an enthusiastic dream of a life 
hereafter in which love and poetry reign. 

The age in whi^ch our romanticists lived, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, was an age of enthusiasm. Madame 
de Stael, one of the literary historians of that period, was 
so much impressed with this phenomenon that she delib- 
erately called enthusiasm the truly distinguishing trait of 
the German nation.' This was certainly true of our roman- 
ticists, with whom the word had an exalted meaning, as 
originally with the Greeks; namely, "God in you;" for 
that is what they actually believed, — ' ' God was working in 
them." Their dream of a Golden Age of Romantic poetry 
was a dream of rapturous enthusiasm. Yet they had some 
good reason for such a dream. "Whatever their mistakes 
and delusions may have been, it is certainly true that, 
except for a few great literary epochs of the world, there 
never was so much sap flowing, so many stirring and 
shaping spiritual forces in almost every domain of human 
'Cf. Ve I'Allemagne, Part IV, Chapter XI. 
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endeavor. It was an age of so much, liberality of thought, 
ardor of feeling, inspiring idealism, genuine outflowering 
in poetry and philosophy, that susceptible minds could not 
but be filled with enthusiasm and could not but dimly feel 
and joyously hope that the greatness of their own time 
might in no distant future lead to a real Golden Age.' 

This coming era and its possibilities occupied so promi- 
nent a position in the mental life of the romanticists that 
Novalis, their most formative genius, thought it well to 
make this topic the subject matter of his chief work, 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen (1799-1801). In this novel, 
really a unique species of literary production, and com- 
posed like a mosaic of many individual colored parts, 
Novalis has pictured for us in the person of the hero 
Heinrich, really Novalis himself, the great poet chosen by 
Providence to make to mankind the announcement of the 
new age. And in the centre of this mosaic he has set an 
elaborate, curiously wrought fairy tale, having its own 
designs and color-schemes ; in it are presented the different 
historical forces needed for the reconstruction of the world. 

The fairy tale was to Novalis the most precious of all 
literary species, the one best adapted for the representation 
of profound, spiritual truths. "The genuine Marchen," 
he declares, "must be at once a representation prophetic, 
ideal, and absolutely universal in value. The genuine 
Mdrchendichter is a seer of the future." In his beautiful 
Hyacinth vnd Eosenhliifchen, he had already shown him- 
self a master of the fairy tale,'' and here again chose it as 
the vehicle for his great subject. The meaning of the whole 

'The interest in a golden age, past and future, was not confined to 
the romanticists. Among others, Hemsterhuis, the Dutch philosopher, 
published in 1789 his Alexis or the Golden Age, which was translated, 
the same year, into German, and was well known to the romanticists. 
I have found no influence from this source. 

^I feel convinced that Syacinth und Bosenilutchen was written first, 
and the Marchen in Heinrich von Ofterdingen afterwards. 
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novel focuses upon this fairy tale, which offers besides the 
aTiditional interest of representing, as it were in answer to 
Friedrich Schlegel's enthusiastic call to his fellow writers, 
a literary effort to reconstruct for his time a new mythol- 
ogy, a new world of living divinities.' 

This fairy tale has for its subject matter the portrayal of 
a new age of poetry. In its characters it presents to us the 
world's spiritual forces at work in overcoming present 
adverse conditions and in preparing the golden epoch. 
That the world is at present suffering because poetry and 
love and peace do not reign, is the general conception ; but 
the time will come when the conditions as they once were 
in the golden days of the past will reappear. 

This fairy tale presents great difficulties, arising from 
the profundity of the subject matter and the method of 
its treatment. The characters of the tale are allegorical 
figures, personifications of fundamental spiritual principles. 
More than that, they are mythological figures, new divini- 
ties sprung from the poet's imagination, and unless we 
know what these figures stand for, the meaning of the 
whole is lost, just as we should fail to understand a large 
portion of what the Greeks or Romans wrote, were we 
ignorant of the mythological figures of their Olympian 
gods, — Jupiter, Venus, Juno, or the Muses. 

There is a king, — Arctur is his name, — and a princess, 
his daughter, who live in a state of enchantment in their 
castle in the north, surrounded by ice and snow. The 

*I wrote for this book a special chapter on "Poetry and Eomantio 
Mythology," to which I assigned a place between the preceding 
chapter on fairy tales and this present chapter. I decided, however, 
to omit it, because I had some misgivings that the subject matter 
might be considered too technical. I did so with much regret. The 
subject is highly deserving of special treatment, and opens to us a 
broad vista upon the poetic life of our writers; for "mythology and 
poetry," in the words. of Friedrich Sehlegel, were to the romantists 
"one and inseparable." 
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king represents theJBi3daeJEE3T]cipIe, the princess, Peace. 
They are waiting to be released. This release comes to 
them from the earth ; from a literary household — a roman- 
tic household — personifying the romantic movement itself 
in its struggle for the reinstatement of poetry. There are 
a father and a mother, who have a little boy. And there is 
a nurse, in charge of a little girl ; and a clerk ; and a noble 
woman, much revered by the family, who is said to minister 
to the religious wants of the household. Every one of these 
persons stands for a definite principle in the romantic 
movement. The father represents Artistic Sense ; the 
mother, Heart, that is, the emotional element of the move- 
ment; their little boy, Love; the nurse, Imagination; the 
little girl. Poetry ; the clerk, Eationalism, that is, that force 
of the time against which the romanticists fought. The 
noble woman, Sophia is her name, who ministers to the 
religious wants of the household, is the King's wife. It is 
the Divine Maiden with whom we have already become 
acquainted several times. In Christian terminology we 
may call her Christ, the son of God. It will be remembered 
that in the Hymns to the Night Sophia is also called Christ. 
She shows humanity the way towards the spiritual 
kingdom. 

When the little boy (Love) and the little girl (Poetry) 
had grown up, a great commotion occurred in the house- 
hold. The clerk (Rationalism), who had always enter- 
tained a feeling of intense hatred towards the whole family, 
had conceived, with the help of some of the servants, the 
daring idea of making himself master of the household. 
He actually succeeded in capturing the father (Artistic 
Sense) and the mother (Heart), and, in order to make his 
victory complete, he burned the mother to death. But 
this act of savage cruelty was not to accrue to his benefit. 
The sacrificial death of Heart turned out to be the great 
historic conflagration which, according to all accounts, 
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wa,sJia_piBCfida.-.tlie, coming of J^^ Golden A.ge. The 
flames arose from the earth with feariul might, brighter 
and more powerful even than the very sun itself. They 
threw themselves with fierceness upon the sun, the 
old enemy of the romanticists (Cf. Eymns to the Night), 
sacked and burned out its life, until it fell, a dead black 
mass of dross, into the ocean. Then they moved north to 
King Arctur's citadel and melted away the world of ice, 
which, because of man's coldness of heart, had grown round 
about his spiritual kingdom. Through the ingenuity of the 
little girl (Poetry), the clerk (Rationalism) was overcome, 
and the household newly established. Out she went to all 
four comers of the world, and gathered Heart's ashes, put 
them into an urn, and carried them back home. And Sophia 
took the urn, and emptied its contents into her bowl, which 
contained the fluid of life, and made an effervescent drink ; 
and, as they drank of it, the voice of their mother. Heart, 
spake within them, and called to them, and filled them with 
indescribable joy. The dawn of the new epoch was now 
at hand; the romantic cause, which stood for the heart, 
for feeling, for emotion, for love, had won. At Sophia's 
suggestion, the little boy and the little girl (Love and 
Poetry) started now on a journey north to release the King 
and the Princess. 

Arm in arm, Poetry and Love went forth into the world, 
and wherever they appeared new life budded forth, glad- 
dening the hearts of all mankind. A new and wondrous 
spring came upon the earth, a new awakening of all forces. 
The earth was closer to the Blue Veil (the veil of Sophia, 
the Divine Maiden, who was the invisible spiritual guide) , 
and even the moon and the clouds traveled with rejoicing 
to the north. These two (Poetry and Love) were only the 
leaders of a long, festive procession, in which, ultimately, 
the whole of humanity took part, marching with shoutings 
and many evidences of an inward pegeixeratipn towards 
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the north. Humanity began to love once more, to sing once 
more, to declaim once more in verse the experiences of its 
own inner life. 

They arrived at the castle. On its lofty terrace stood 
the King in his royal robes surrounded by the retinue of 
his court. The great folding doors of the hall opened, and 
there lay the Princess (Peace) in deep sleep. Love 
hastened to her side, and kissed her. Thereupon she opened 
her large dark eyes and recognized her lover. A long kiss 
sealed the marriage bond for all time. Down from the 
high parapet came the King with Sophia by his side, fol- 
lowed by the stars of heaven and nature's secret forces. 
He took his royal diadem from his head, and fastened it 
around Love's golden locks, and he put his mantle about 
him, and a lily in his hand. And Sophia placed a crown 
upon the Princess' brown hair, and fastened a bracelet 
about, the locked hands of the two lovers. Thus Love and 
Peace were crowned rulers of the new golden epoch. And 
Phoenix, the bird of immortality, arrived, and took the little 
girl (Poetry) upon his outstretched wings; and a distaff 
was given into her hand to spin in songs divine her golden 
threads of life. And Imagination and Artistic Sense, her 
new lover, came, carried by the people in triumphant pro- 
cession. They were received by the royal couple with great 
honor, and were chosen by them to be their governors on 
earth. Thus we have, in the newly established realm of 
romantic power. Love and Peace as royal rulers. Imagina- 
tion and Artistic Sense as their representatives on earth; 
Poetry on the outstretched wings of immortality; and, in 
the temple of heaven, as spiritual rulers forever, the King 
and his wife Sophia. Interesting it is to note that in this 
spiritual realm, this romantic heaven, no mention is made 
of the Christian mythology. There is no Christian God, 
nor Christ, nor Virgin Mary, nor saints, nor souls of the de- 
parted, nor angels. It is an Olympus of entirely new gods. 



THE GOLDEN AGE AND THE BLUE FLOWER 

Read for the first time, this fairy tale does not wia us, 
for its allegorical character and many mythological and 
mystical allusions, not here spoken of, detract from our 
immediate enjoyment. After several readings, however, 
its beauties shine forth, beauties of the spirit, which make 
themselves felt in an enthusiastic longing and joyous 
anticipation of the time when all strife between Head and 
Heart shall have come to an end, when Love and Peace 
shall be the atmosphere in which man lives, when Poetry 
shall be the governing force of all his doings, whgn Imagi- 
nation shall be his guide, when the blue canopy of the 
heavens, the veil of Sophia, shall ever remind him of the 
presence of religion. When we have found these beauties, 
we shall also perceive the universal value of the Marchen. 
For this strife of Head against Heart and Heart against 
Head was not merely in the days of our writers, but, we 
know, is among us to-day. Shall Love rule, shall Poetry 
rule, shall the experiences of man's inner life rule — or 
science, custom, tradition, the necessities of an external 
order of things? 

II 

What we have here seen represented in mythological garb 
on the world's great theatre, is now pictured again, but 
in a different perspective and with different lights and 
shades and color schemes, in the novel itself, of which the 
fairy tale is only the centerpiece. In the novel we are 
introduced to an individual soul, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
the chosen poet who is to lead the world into the light of 
the new era. The whole novel, according to Novalis' plan, 
was to record Heinrich 's history in two parts, Erivartung 
(expectation) and Erfiillung (fulfilment), of which only 
the first was finished, the second remaining a fragment. In 
this record, we see the glimmering and gradual awakening 
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of the life of the poet and his great mission. In the dark 
chambers below consciousness this glimmering takes place, 
calling for spiritual eyes to see it. Some unseen power 
is guiding him in this mission, which is vague to himself 
and only dimly perceptible to his inner vision, but beckon- 
ing to him to follow its lead. It is the Blue Flower. 

Much has been said about this Blue Flower, so much that 
it has almost lost its spiritual fragrance and the beauty of 
its clear, blue color. It has not always been rightly 
explained, and indeed it is not easy to explain, for words 
are not able to convey the evanescence of its meaning. It 
is longing, and more than longing; love, and more than 
love ; poetry, and more than poetry ; it is the vision of the 
Golden Age, the perfected world in the blue distance. 

Coursing in Heinrich's veins, imprinted upon the cell- 
work of his mind, was that vision of the Golden Age ; yet 
not clearly outlined as we have seen it in the fairy tale, 
but only as a vision of that vision — as a blue flower. Once, 
when a little boy, he had a dream. He found himself in 
a distant country, in unknown regions. He traveled across 
the ocean, he saw strange animals, he met people of 
different nationalities, he was in war, and in quiet huts, 
he was made prisoner and suffered much. Finally, towards 
rooming, he became more quiet, and the images of his 
dream assumed a clearer and more definite outline. He 
found himself in a dark wood ascending a ravine over 
mossy stones. Arriving at a passage-way cut into the rock, 
he entered, and finally came to an opening where he found 
a basin iilled with sparkling liquid. First he put his hand 
in it, and moistened his lips, then he took his garments off 
and stepped into it. A heavenly feeling came over him, a 
feeling of voluptuous intoxication. The basin opened into 
a stream, along which he now swam. A sweet slumber fell 
on him, and when he awoke he found himself tn a soft 
turf at the margin of a spring. "The daylight was brighter 
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yet softer than he had ever seen it, the sky was of the dark- 
est blue, and absolutely clear. But what astonished him 
more than anything else, was a tall, light-blue flower, 
growing at the spring and touching him with its broad, 
glistening leaves. Eound about grew other flowers, and the 
most delicious fragrance filled the air ; but he saw none but . 
this one flower, and looked upon it wistfuUy with loving 
desire. He was about to draw nearer to it, when all at once 
it began to stir and to change its appearance. The leaves 
became brighter and laid themselves closer to the ^tem, 
which began to grow; the flower leaned over to where he 
was; and he could now see the blue corolla, in which he 
beheld the face of a woman. ' ' While he was yet lost in 
astonishment over what he had seen, he was wakened by 
his mother, who had just entered the room. 

This was the first vision of the Blue Flower, which from 
this time on appeared to him, at rare intervals, in the 
course of his life, but perhaps with never quite the same 
distinctness. A mystic atmosphere pervaded its presence, 
which filled sense and heart with wonder. A woman's face 
was in it; it seems to have had, therefore, the meaning of 
love, love of a sacred, supernatural quality. Strangely 
enough his father also had once had a dream in his younger 
years about this Blue Flower. Why he also should have 
had a share in the Golden Age appears to us clearer as the 
story advances, for, in the second part, we are told that 
Heinrich was the son of Artistic Sense and of Imagination, 
the offspring, therefore, of the two spiritual forces which 
in the fairy tale, as we have seen, had been chosen by Love 
and Peace to be their special representative on earth. Thus 
fairy tale and novel blend one into the other. 

When Heinrich had come to the age of twenty, it was 
decided that he should leave the quiet home of his parents 
and see the world. In company with his mother and a 
number of merchants, he began the journey. Augsburg, 
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his grandfather's home, was the goal. On the first day, 
quite early in the morning, they came to an elevated point. 
As Heinrich was looking out into the blue distance, out 
into the far-away country towards which they were travel- 
ing, the magic Blue Flower appeared before his eyes. A 
strange feeling came over him ; it seemed to him, as if, 
though traveling away from his mother's country, he were, 
nevertheless, traveling home. It was the vision of the 
Golden Age, his veritable true home towards which he was 
traveling, and which, encased in the bosom of his soul, he 
was to bring back some day. 

The journey was enlivened by discussion and poetry. 
By imperceptible degrees the reader is lulled into the belief 
that poetry should be the dominant factor in the world, 
that it surely was so in the olden days, the Urwelt der 
Menschheit, when mankind was still pure ; and that it will 
be so again, some day, when man shall have awakened from 
a long torpid sleep. The poets should be the kings and 
princes of the world. 

After several weeks, the traveler arrived at the castle, 
where a picture of the mediaeval side of romanticism is 
presented to us. Here again visions of the Blue Flower 
crossed Heinrich 's spiritual horizon. Soon thereafter he 
met an Oriental maiden, Zulima by name, a captive at the 
castle, for whom he at once felt a spiritual kinship. Later 
on we learn that this Zulima was the Blue Flower. 

One of the strangest experiences came to him at another 
point along the journey. He met a certain Count von 
HohenzoUem, who lived the life of a hermit. This man 
had a library of rare books. Among these, Heinrich 
found one which, to his utter amazement, recorded his 
own future. It was written in a language he could not 
read; but it was full of pictures, and in these pictures, he, 
Heinrich himself, was always the central figure. His 
father and mother were also in the pictures, and Zulima, 
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the Oriental maiden that he had only recently met, and 
also the Count von HohenzoUern, and other acquaiatances ; 
also many other persons unknown to him then, that he met 
later on in his life. Towards the end of the book, he saw 
himself represented as a poet, tall, dignified, crowned with' 
a laurel wreath. Heinrich was deeply moved j yet, strange 
to say, these pictorial accounts concerning his own life did 
not seem to reveal to him anything new; they were to him 
only the externalization of slumbering visions, the outer 
projection of an inner mysterious life, — ^the Blue Flower 
in some other form. He seemed to know of his ancestral 
past and his future destiny. This motif recurs many 
times in the course of the narrative. There is a mysterious 
connection with the foreground and background of life. 
We gain the impression that Heinrich lived perhaps, once 
before, in those primitive golden days of love and peace 
and poetry, in the realm of King Arctur and Sophia in 
the fairy tale, before they withdrew into the north where 
they were blocked in by snow and ice because of man's 
wicked heart. 

Finally, the end of the journey, his grandfather's house 
at Augsburg, was reached. Here important events awaited 
him. He met Klingsohr, an ideal poet, who reminds us 
somewhat of Goethe. At once he formed a friendship with 
him, and their conversations on subjects of poetry, philos- 
ophy, and life record some of the most important utterances 
of the Eomantic School. The crowning event of his stay 
at Augsburg, however, was his meeting with Mathilda, 
Klingsohr 's beautiful daughter. He had no sooner seen 
her than he was thrilled with that indescribable feeling of 
delight which he had experienced in that memorable dream 
in which the Blue Flower first appeared to him. Yes, he 
knew it now: the face that had looked at him out of the 
flower's blue cup growing at the border of the spring bore 
the heavenly features of Mathilda. 
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Is then this mystic Blue Flower love? Zulima was also 
the Blue Flower, and here it is Mathilda, how can this be 1 
Yes : the Blue Flower is love, and yet not the love of man 
for woman, as we know it. There is a sacred element in it, 
such as we find in Novalis' own love for Sophia, his first 
betrothed, as celebrated in his Hymns to the Night, and 
the love of Hyacinth for Rosenbliitehen, — an element 
separately personified in our fairy tale by Sophia, the wife 
of King Arctur. The Blue Flower is love and religion, 
resembling somewhat Beatrice in Dante's Divine Comedy, 
which is interpreted to mean heavenly wisdom, and through 
whose love the poet was raised into spheres of glorified 
spirits until he beheld the Rose of 'the Blessed. Yet not 
like Beatrice either. It is the love of man for his divine, 
immortal part, which will be his in heaven. It is the love 
of man for that spiritual half which he lost when he was 
driven from Paradise, the love for Eve, the spiritual 
maiden whom he hopes to find again in the Golden Age, 
the love which alone will lead him back to the divine spirit, 
to the infinite being from which he once came. On earth 
this spiritual love may have several different forms, Zulima, 
Mathilda, and others, but in the Golden Age it is only one 
and the same, that one which was a part of man from 
the beginning. 

Here is a conversation between the two lovers on the 
second day of their acquaintance: — 

"Heinrich: It seems to me like a dream that you are 
mine; still more wonderful that you have not been mine 
always. 

Mathilda: It seems to me that I have known you for 
ages. 

Heinrich : Beloved. I adore you. You are the holy 
one that brings my prayers to God, the one through whom 
He reveals Himself to me, through whom He communi- 
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cates the fullness of His love. What is religion, but an 
infinite bond, an everlasting union between two loving 
hearts? Where two are gathered He [Christ!] is, as you 
know, among them. You are the divine splendor, the 
eternal life in loveliest form. 

Mathilda : Ah ! Heinrich, you know the fate of roses. 

Heinbich : What draws me to you so inseparably, what 
has awakened in me my undying love, is not of this world. 
Could you but see how you appear to me, what wondrous 
image radiates everywhere from your person, you would 
not fear old age. Your earthly form is but a shadow of 
that other image. That image is an eternal Urhild; a part 
of the unknown holy world. 

Mathilda: I understand you, dear Heinrich, for I see 
something familiar when I look at you." 

The Golden Age seemed near at hand when Heinrich 
had joined himself to Mathilda : — poetry, love, and religion 
having entered into a bond of union. But the Blue Flower 
was yet far off. Heinrich was only at the beginning of 
his career : he had yet to pass through many severe spiritual 
experiences, before the crown of victory could be his. He 
had to win the Blue Flower. He was out in the world, we 
must remember, as the representative of mankind, to 
receive his education, to fit himself for his lofty position 
as the world's poetic reformer. He lost Mathilda, and we 
find him in search of her. Here the story becomes more 
mystic. We see him as a pilgrim, a lost wanderer, in a 
dark wood, stricken with pain and anguish. Suddenly he 
hears Mathilda's voice, and he falls upon his knees in 
prayer. A ray of light penetrates through the branches, 
aiid Mathilda stands before him in magic splendor. He 
lay there on his knees long after the vision had vanished; 
when he arose, his pains and sorrows had passed, only a 
feeling of deep longing remained in his heart. Now he 
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knew what he had never known before, that death was but 
_a reyelatioiLQt a life to come, .With- joy in his heart he^ 
sings : — 

"Alte Wimder, kiinftige Zeiten, 
Seltsamkeiten, 

Weiehet nie aus meinem Herzen, 
Uuvergleichlicli sei die Stelle, 
Wo des Lichtes heil'ge Quelle 
Weggespiilt den Traum der Sehmerzon. ' ' ' 

Have we not met with a similar experience ia the life 
of Novalis before? "What else is this vision pictured to us 
here but that same, identical, memorable vision, which 
Novalis once had at the grave of Sophia? It is a replica, 
another autobiographic record, of the consecration which 
Novalis had there received. These Hymns to the Night 
must be studied in connection with this episode'. And just 
as Julia came to Novalis to take the place of Sophia, so, 
in this narrative, another woman came to him to take the 
place of Mathilda. Her name is Cyane, a young girl, whom 
he found by his side when he had finished his song. She 
greeted him with a smile as though she had known him for 
a long time. Thereupon the following mystic conversation 
ensued : — 

"Who told you about me? asked Heinrich. 

Our mother. 

Who is your mother? 

The mother of God. 

How long have you been here? 

Since I came from my grave. 
JSaye you been dead? 

Of course, how else could I be living ? 

Do you live here alone? 

'Of. Novalis' works (HeUborn), Vol. I, p. 167. 
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An old man is at home, but I know many others that 
lived once before. 

Would you like to stay with me? 

Of course, for I love you. 

How do you know me ? 

Oh! from times long past, my former mother has told 
me many things about you. 

Have you yet another mother? 

Yes, but she is really the same. 

What is her name ? 

Maria. 

Who is your father? 

The Count von HohenzoUern. 

Him I know also. 

Yes indeed you know him, for he is your father also. 

My father is in Eisenach, replied Heiarich. 

You have yet other parents. 

Where are we going? 

Ever home." 

These are the first words which Cyane and Heinrich ex- 
changed. Thereupon Cyane led Heinrich to Sylvester, the 
old man with whom she was living. He, too, knew Heinrich 
and expected him. The two entered into conversation on 
deeply spiritual matters, intended principally to enlighten 
Heinrich as to the position of virtue in the whole scheme 
of the universe. It is important to note that in that 
Golden Age of poetry, virtue has a definite assigned 
place. The old man taught Heinrich that the voice 
that speaks for right in man and the voice that speaks 
in the poet's songs come from one and the same source, 
namely, from God; that religion, virtue, and duty are one 
in essence. 

Here the novel ends. Among Novalis' papers some frag- 
ments — single words and detached sentences — were found, 
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covering about eight printed pages, whicli enable us to 
discern that the whole work was built on a most comprehen- 
sive scale. Tieck, who was in possession of these fragments, 
as weU as of others not handed' down, and who had had 
conversations with Novalis on the subject of Eeinrich von 
Ofterdingen, made an attempt to outline its contents. This 
attempt also, however, is fragmentary, so that the whole 
work remains a torso. We must never forget this in any 
criticism of the work. It is more like a tree with its 
top cut off, like an arm or limb of an ancient piece of 
statuary. 

In reconstructing that portrait of the second part which 
remained fragmentary, we can follow Heinrich along cer- 
tain paths in pursuit of the Blue Flower and the fulfilment 
of his great mission. To become an ideal poet, it was neces- 
sary for him to see the great, busy world; and to become 
a romantic poet, it was necessary for him, according to 
romantic principles, to unite the ancient with the modern 
world, the East- with the West. He travels. We see him 
in Greece, in Rome, in Jerusalem, in the Orient, interested 
in the literatures, legends, mythologies of all nations. We 
see him in war, in diplomatic missions, and a friend of 
einperors. Then, enriched by all these varied experiences 
in the world of practical affairs, wise in knowledge of 
human nature, Heinrich returns again to the invisible 
world, the universe of the spirit and the home of the Blue 
Flower, his real home, and that of all mankind. He comes 
into a land in which animals, stones, plants, and men form 
one great family. There he finds the Blue Flower. It is 
Mathilda, and also a little girl, his and Mathilda's child. 
It is the Golden Age, we are told. Yet he cannot pick 
the flower, for he must yet pass through all the stages man 
passed thro^igh in the course of nature's evolution. He 
becomes stone, tree, animal, and man again. Then the 
reward is his. 
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When Heinrich picked the Blue Flower, the Golden 
Age arrived. It does not clearly appear whether it was in 
this world or in the other world, a paradise on earth or 
in heaven, for both worlds blend so mysteriously into one 
another that they seem as one. It is to be an age, however, 
of peace and love, of poetry, virtue, and religion, of a 
spiritual union of all races of men ; when hatred, evil, and 
pain shall be no more, and when the Divine shall reveal 
itself unceasingly in man 's history, literature, art, religion, 
morality. All this, set off against the distant background 
of a belief in a divine Fatherhood, and seen by the spirit- 
ual eye of a poet who glances from earth to heaven 
and from heaven to earth again, is Heinrich 's Blue 
Flower. 

Tell me what your Golden Age is, and I will tell you who 
you are, may well be raised to the dignity of a universal 
proverb. It it was Novalis' dream to have a Golden Age 
such as is pictured to us in his fairy tale, on ea,rth, he 
cannot be our guide to-day. All its component elements 
are noble; there are love, virtue, religion, poetry, imagina- 
tion, heart, and other elements tacitly included; neverthe- 
less, in such an age man could not be happy. There is an 
idol among the true gods, which must be dethroned or at 
least be given a less important place, if man is to live 
happily in Arctur's and Sophia's kingdom. This idol 
occupies the central position in the fairy tale; and on its 
account many of the actions of the other characters in the 
story are undertaken. The idol is no other than the sleep- 
ing maiden in Arctur's palace, the Princess who is to be 
disenchanted, released, in order that she may with Love 
rule the world. It is Peace. Man cannot be happy under 
conditions of an everlasting peace. He needs opposition. 
The Golden Age of to-day, as we can conceive it, will 
include opportunities for man to work and to overcome, 
to struggle and to triumph, to sacrifice himself and to die, 
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if necessary, for Ms principles. Do we not feel that it 
were better to let the maiden sleep? A Golden Age such 
as is pictured to us in the fairy tale, man cannot conceive 
of us as being on earth. 

It is sometimes thought that Novalis meant such a Golden 
Age. It is said that he deliberately advocated a life of 
inactivity, of irresponsibility, of serene idleness, of dreamy 
indolence spent in longing for that never-to-be-realizable 
Golden Age. We should not understand Novalis were we 
to follow such an interpretation. Novalis was at no time 
an idler, neither in his business life, nor as a poet, nor in 
his autobiographic account of himself as the hero in Eein- 
rich von Ofterdingen. Heiurich has to struggle to win the 
Blue Flower. He has to pass through severest trials of 
thiakiQg and profoundest problems touching philosophy, 
religion, poetry, nature, human life, and destiny. He 
has to suffer untold agonies when Mathilda is taken from 
him. He has to be out in the world, — ^not like a seeker 
of idle pleasure such as is the amiable hero in Eichendorf 's 
Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts, — but to study mankiad. 
He has to go to war and fight. He has to be active in the 
world of poMtics. He has to be a man of affairs. And 
when the poet takes him into the world of the spirit, he 
still has to struggle and suffer. He has even to lay down 
his rich life to become stone, plant, and animal before he 
can continue his real self as man again. It is a mystic 
life indeed, irrational from our standpoint; but, surely, it 
is not an inactive life. Few men suffered so much, few 
men struggled so hard as Heinrieh. It is a deception, 
therefore, to look upon the Blue Flower as a symbol of 
infinite, aimless longing. Surely, the Golden Age where 
Peace reigned was far, far away — ^not on this earth,. To 
Novalis, man's life on earth was a never-ending life of 
strife and struggle. This he stated in plain language in 
the fragmentary outline handed down to us: "On earth, 
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war is at home, war must be on earth.'" And also in the 
following stanza: — 

"Euh' is Gottern nur gegeben, 
Ihnen ziemt der Ueberfluss, 
Doch fiir uns is Handeln, Leben, 
Maeht zu iiben nur Genuss. '"^ 

It may be said that the fault of the work lies in the 
choice of the subject matter ; that it is futile to write about 
the life hereafter: we know nothing about such a life and 
shall never know of it. Indeed, such a charge may well be 
made. The busy world presses about us; we cannot give 
much time to the other, unseen world. Inventors of 
Utopias are idle folk. Yet, is it not also true that that 
other life, however far it may be away from us, has its 
beginning here, — on our human globe? We do not know 
where we shall finally land, but we are traveling towards 
the landing-place. 

The Golden Age of the Christian is moral perfection. 
On earth this can never be; for imperfection and the 
struggle for perfection are the essential qualities of man's 
moral nature. The Golden Age of the romanticists is 
poetry. This also can never be on earth, for materialism 
and a struggle for idealism, ugliness and a struggle for 
beauty must needs lie in the course of man's progress. And 
yet, since there must be progress, there is sure to be a 
Golden Age, for every idea of evolution implies that man 
will gradually and imperceptibly pass over into divinity, 
the age we know into the Golden Age we dream about. In 
other words, immortality begins here, moral perfection 
begins here, the reign of beauty begins here. Such was 
indeed Novalis' conception. Therefore, his Golden Age 

•In the HeilboTn edition (Vol. I, p. 203) these words form the last 
sentence of the fragmentary outline; but ef. Walzel, EupTiorion, Vol. 
IX, p. 466. 

»Cf. Novalis' works (Heilbom), Vol. I, p. 346. 
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hovers on the borderline between here and there, earth and 
heaven. Heinrieh is, at one time, man, at another time, 
superman; at one time, passing through states leading to 
higher perfection, at another time, enjoying the ravishment 
of divine bliss. 

Such a romanticism, which looks forward into spheres 
of existences beyond this world, and deals with religious 
experiences, will never die, and we need it to-day as much 
as ever. There is nothing on this score to be said against 
Novalis' work. But when we ask ourselves to what extent 
does this work fulfil the demands of the best humanistic 
art, we stand on a different basis. Does the work truly and 
fully satisfy us? Dante's great poem deals also with the 
hereafter, but comes much nearer to our own personal 
lives than Novalis' work can ever do. It deals with sin 
and man's purification and redemption; Novalis' work, 
however, only with the final establishment of an age of 
poetry. "What has Heinrieh done to entitle him to the 
position of a true, human hero, what example has he set 
to mankind in bringing about the coming of the new era? 

Novalis' Golden Age was essentially a Golden Age of 
poetry. This is the characteristically romantic part of the 
whole conception. It was to be an apotheosis. There was 
love and there was peace and virtue and religion in that 
Golden Age; nevertheless, the ruling principle was, after 
all, poetry, without which Novalis would not have dreamed 
his dream. Artistic Sense and Imagination were the two 
governors on earth, so the fairy tale tells us, and the little 
girl. Poetry, was singing her song on the outstretched wings 
of the immortal bird, Phoenix. The whole atmosphere 
which pervades the fairy tale and the novel, and gives to 
the whole literary product its peculiar character, is deter- 
mined by this dominant motif. It has for it's chief aim the 
apotheosis of the world of poetry in man's whole existence 
and yonder in heaven. 
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And what is this poetry? It is the poetry of the inner 
life, the record of soul-experiences of man's heart, but has 
no bearing on the busy world of practical life, nor any 
clear, well-defined ideal of a perfect life to be lived in that 
world. Heinrich traveled and saw the world, and, so we 
are told, became a part of the world's great affairs; yet, 
after all, we feel that his life out there was more a record 
of personal experiences, most varied, most picturesque, 
most spiritual indeed, than a record of a life passionate 
with desire to serve the world. Herein the poet failed. 
Heinrich has to struggle and pass through untold misery, 
he has to obey many times a stem voice of necessity; yet 
the actual human struggles, the actual human difficulties, 
which, in the natural order of thiags, obstruct the path of 
every man, the actual world of errors and moral and intel- 
lectual blindness, are not presented to us. The peculiar form 
his struggles and sufferings take has little bearing on human 
life. His discipline is not a human discipline. For the 
most part, we get panoramic pictures of an exclusively 
personal life but not of a typical and normal life familiar 
to us, through which we all have to pass, and by which 
alone we can win the crown of moral victory. Heinrich 
cherishes the highest ideals, but the poet has not succeeded 
in making it clear to us by what inner regeneration his 
hero progresses step by step towards a perfected life.' "We 
only see how he is taken by forces outside himself, by a 
pre-arranged series of steps, by a divine ordinance, to the 
final goal. And this final goal is not in this world, but in 
the other world ; we never see, therefore, what the perfected 

'Perhaps, had the second part of the work been fully written out, 
the emphasis would have been placed somewhat differently. Besides, 
we are told by Fried. Schlegel, who was with Novalis during the last 
days of his life, that Novalis had told him on the very last day, that 
he had changed his plan throughout (cf. Friedrieh's letter to Aug. 
Wilh. Schlegel of April 17th, 1801). On the other hand, we must 
be guided by what we have, and cannot speculate on what might be. 
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man raised under the influence of the Blue Flower might 
be to us. Perfect, pure, however large his faith, however 
far away from the lower levels of life, however high his 
resolves, however gifted with the powers of song, — he could 
never be a human hero. In Tieck's brief account of the 
second part of Heinrich von Ofterdingen, we find this 
sentence: "A knowledge of the world and of his own self 
[Heinrich], quickened within him a desire for spiritual 
metamorphosis." And what was this spiritual metamor- 
phosis ? Tieck tells it to us in this same sentence : ' ' The 
most marvelous world of fairy fiction was opened to him, 
because his heart had now become ripe for its understand- 
ing. " The man, Heinrich, the poet appointed by divine 
grace to regenerate the world, was thus, all at once, snatched 
away from humanity, and taken into a paradise of poetic 
dream-fiction at a moment when he might have served 
humanity most. For us he was lost. "Die Welt wird 
Traum, der Traum wird Welt." There was no further 
opportunity for him to serve, no further opportunity for 
him to obey, by service and obedience, to win the crown 
of life. 

Novalis' Golden Age was an age made of the stufE of a 
poet's dreamland, and the Bhie Flower is the sjonbol of 
that land. 
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CHAPTER XV 

PATRIOTISM AND COSMOPOLITANISM 

OR 

MIDDLE-AGES^ RENAISSANCE AND NEO- 

ROMANTICISM 



The spiritual activities of the romanticists, with all their 
wayward impracticabilities, also had practical sides. In 
no sphere was their earnestness in matters of the spirit 
followed by more lasting and more distinctively practical 
results than in those divisions of their labors which were 
prompted by their sense of patriotism and cosmopolitanism. 
To be sure, in this sphere also, their interests were not 
so close to life as we should like to see them; nevertheless, 
the actual results have yielded practical benefits. They 
were not, take it all in all, patriots and cosmopolitans in 
the political and social sense, but only in an cesthetic sense ; 
but within that more limited circle their patriotism and 
their cosmopolitanism had a genuine ring. They were true 
patriots and true cosmopolitans, because in this sphere, as 
in all other spheres, they had chosen the spirit as the 
measure of their thoughts and actions. They had not 
merely a dry, scholarly interest in the literary history of 
their nation, but, penetrating through all the externalities 
of history, they came into touch with the nation's veritable 
genius. True patriotism rests on this basis. Likewise, 
overlooking all external differences in the literatures and 
arts of the world, they reached out for points of spiritual 
kinship, for underlying human qualities, which bound 
together the spirit of their nation with the spirit of 
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all other nations. They felt that art was passing on, 
through all the ages, the torches of the spirit. Thus patriot- 
ism and cosmopolitanism, so often considered irreconeilahle 
mental attitudes, found a harmonious bond of union in the 
minds of our writers. 

It was not merely with them a love of the country's 
natural scenery, its skies, rivers, forests, mountains, or its 
natural resources, or its art, or its language, or its heroic 
dead, or, perchance, because there was a better living in 
it, — conceptions so often held by the many, but it was a 
much deeper patriotism. It was the sense that the country 
with which our life is bound up by a thousand threads, 
making us an intricate part of it, is a living entity ; that it 
was born like a person with certain hereditary tendencies; 
that it grew up under its own native sun, on its own soil, 
in the midst of its own environment ; and became a nation, 
a people, distinct from all other peoples, with an individ- 
uality of its own, destined to fill a distinct place in the 
history of the human race as a whole. True patriotism 
involves a sense of the genius of the race. Our romantic 
■writers had just such a sense; they cultivated it and gave 
an impetus to it, which, augmented by succeeding genera- 
tions, and by historical events in the course of the nine- 
teenth century, is the same that lives on among us to-day. 
"With the appearance of the romanticists there arose for 
the first time in clearer contours, however much it may 
have existed before in a less marked degree, a deeper devo- 
tion to the nation's genius as revealed in its native lan- 
guage, art, and literature.' 

One of the first and most urgent patriotic appeals came 
from "Wackenroder. "We find it in his Memoirs of ATbrechi 

'Cf. von Eaumer, GescMchte der germanischen Fhilologie (1870) ; 
Wilh. Seherer, Jacoi Grimm (1885) ; Helene Stocker, Zur Kunstan- 
schauung des achtzehnien Jahrhunderts vorp Winekelmann "bis gVi 
Wackewoder (Palaestra XXVI). 
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Dilrer (1796)/ a patriotic eulogy in imaginative prose in 
honor of Niiremberg and Albrecht Diirer. We must read a 
few words: — 

"Nuremberg! famous city of olden days! I love to 
wander through your narrow lanes. "With loving affection 
my eyes rest upon your ancestral churches and dwellings, 
which have stamped upon them the genius of our native 
art. How dearly I love the art of those olden days! It 
speaks to me with so much fervor and directness. It leads 
me back, in my imagination, to that grey century when 
you, Niiremberg, were still the busy centre of Germany's 
artistic life. . . . when our masters, Hans Sachs and Adam 
Kraft, and, above all, our Albrecht Diirer, with his friend, 
Willibaldus Pirkheimer, and many other men of note and 
distinction were still living. ... At that time, when 
Albrecht was still painting, Germany's art had a distinctive 
character as compared with other nations of the world. In 
Diirer 's paintings, not only in their external forms, but 
also in what they mean to convey, there lives that serious- 
ness and that strength and directness which are the lead- 
ing features of Germany's national character. In our days 
these distinctive German characteristics have disappeared, 
and, with them, German art. . . . The period of origi- 
nality is over. To-day we seek to create an artificial talent 
by means of slavish imitation and eclecticism. . . . Peace 
be unto your memories, my Albrecht Diirer! I wish you 
might know how I love you, might hear how to-day, in the 
midst of a world that knows nothing about you, I have 
become the herald of your name. Blessed be thy golden 
age, Niiremberg! The only time when Germany could 
speak with pride of its own native art. But these beautiful 
epochs pass over the earth, and disappear like the shining 

'^Ehrengeddchtniss Albrecht Viirers, published for the first time in 
the journal, DeutscMand, republished in his Eereensergiessungen. 
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clouds on the canopy of the heavens. They have passed, 
and the world has forgotten them, a few only recall them 
to memory with loving affection." 

Considering how much Germany's art was neglected in 
Wackenroder's day, and how incompetent the time was in 
understanding and appreciating an art so peculiarly 
German as that of Diirer, this exalted praise is significant. 
Only Goethe's essay On German Architecture (1773) can 
be compared with this essay of Wackenroder in fervor of 
patriotic spirit. It is the sense of racial genius that gives 
to it its special value. Awaken! it says, turn away 
from imitating other nations and look into your own 
minds and hearts, and there you will discover all that 
you will need for a new, great art: there is a renaissance 
at hand. 

While the other members of the school do not speak of 
this matter with quite the same enthusiasm and the same 
forcefulness, they are, nevertheless, at one in desiring to 
preserve and stimulate the nation's genius.'' Here are a 
few words of Fried. Schlegel's: — 

"But one thing is needed, — that the Germans . . . 
return to the sources of their own language and poetry, 
and liberate from the old documents of their ancestral past 
that power of old, that noble spirit which, unrecognized 
by us, is still sleeping in them. ' " 

' ' The genius that lives in our old masters of German art 
and literature must be cultivated by us so long as we 
remain Germans. The German artist can secure a distinc- 
tive national character only by following the examples of 
Albrecht Diirer, Kepler, Hans Sachs, Luther, Jacob 
Bohme. Honest, true, faithful, exact, profound, are the 
attributes of that character." And how well Fried. 

— 'Of. among others, Tieck's works. Vol. IV, pp. 14fE. 
=Cf. Fried. Schlegel's Jugendschriften, Vol. II, p. 352. 
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Schlegel gauged this German character may be seen by 
the concluding words of this sentence, "Profound are the 
attributes of that character," and, "naive and somewhat 
awkward. ' " 

This idea, once fully grasped, was immediately followed 
by practical results. Dusty books and documents long 
forgotten were reopened, and were searched with eagerness 
for evidences of their Northern spirit. What did our fore- 
fathers write ? Perhaps they produced a greater literature 
than we have commonly supposed. If so, let us bring it 
to light. Our romanticists found a great deal, and inspired 
others to find more. What they accomplished in this direc- 
tion constitutes a separate chapter in their literary and 
critical activities. We find translations of older works, in 
particular a collection of mediaeval Minnesongs by Tieck, 
with a stimulating patriotic introduction; we find a series 
of important lectures by Aug. Wilh. Schlegel (1802-4) on 
the history of German poetry ; critical utterances by Fried. 
Schlegel on German art and architecture; noteworthy 
literary journals devoted to the interests of the German 
past (especially Deutsches Museum, 1812-13, edited by 
Fried. Schlegel) ; some patriotic poetry; above all, a series 
of literary products, epics and dramas, by Tieck, reviving 
German folklore. Tieck resuscitated in these writings 
the sleeping spirit of former times, breathed his own soul 
into it, and gave it to the world in the form of new 
romantic tales and dramas. These works accomplished 
more than many scientific inquiries into the history of the 
language and literature. They appealed directly to the 
people, by stimulating popular imagination ; they reinstated 
into honor the popular literature of the nation; and thus 
assisted, though in a manner often not traceable, in dissem- 
inating those instincts for racial individuality, racial 
genius, historical past, and national unity which, in later 

'Of. Fried. Schlegel's JugendscJiriften, Vol. II, p. 302 (Ideen 120). 
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years, supported the political patriotism during the period 
of the Napoleonic wars. All these efforts were links in the 
patriotic chain which leads us to the works of Gorres, 
Brentano, Arnim, and the studies and poetry of the Spdt- 
romantik; just as in England the movement towards the 
past found its complement in the Victorian age. While 
we, therefore, in these matters, must give them due credit, 
we cannot fail to note that their activities were nevertheless 
lacking in full humanistic value. Their patriotism had an 
abundance of love, but was lacking in the right sense of 
social duty. Having but little political and social interest 
in their nation's welfare, they were only partially success- 
ful. Their efforts, while preserving the sesthetic unity of 
the nation, had for a time, a reactionary political tendency. 
There is a discordant note in the stand which they took 
for freedom in matters aesthetic, since they neglected to 
defend this freedom (at least in the beginning) in matters 
political. 

II 

At the time when this patriotism of our romanticists 
made its first appearance there existed throughout Germany 
a spirit of cosmopolitanism against which this very patriot- 
ism reacted. It was a cosmopolitanism which took its 
delight in the imitation of the works of foreign nations, 
especially the French. It was a cosmopolitanism of imita- 
tion. It was that same sort of cosmopolitanism, only 
perhaps more hardened by tradition, which to-day in 
America makes us imitate Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Bernard 
Shaw, and all the others. Patriotism meant to overthrow 
this slavish copying, and to lead criticism and taste back 
to the native springs of the nation's genius. At once, 
however, there arose alongside of this patriotism, springing 
from the same spiritual source, another and new cosmopol- 

808 
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ft 

itanism, a child of the age, and a foster-child with patriot- 
ism, with which it could live ia perfect harmony/ 

Opening again Wackenroder's Eerzensergiessungen, we 
find immediately preceding the patriotic memorial of 
Diirer, above quoted, another essay which has the follow- 
ing title, Allgemeinheit, Toleranz, und Menschenliebe in 
der Kunst (Some words concerning Universality, Toler- 
ance and Humanitarianism in Matters of Art). Here we 
read : — 

"To us, sons of this country, a great privilege has been 
given. We stand, as it were, upon the pinnacle of a high 
mountain, and see, lying at our feet, many lands and many 
epochs. Let us make use of this fortunate opportunity, 
let us feast our eyes upon these lands and these peoples, 
and strive to find in their works and in their sentiments 
the underlying human qualities. ' ' 

It will be seen, in examining these words, that we now 
stand on different ground. Patriotism is for the moment 
forgotten, and cosmopolitanism is put in its place. It is a 
cosmopolitanism which is as wide and broad as humanity 
itself, rejoicing in the essential oneness of the arts of all 
nations. "We naturally ask ourselves how this could be, 
how such a cosmopoUtanism could be tolerated by the side 
of patriotism. The answer is not far to seek. Both go 
back to the same root, to that fundamental principle in 
romanticism which we have found before so often, the 
love for the instinctive, profound veneration for the lasting 
qualities of human nature. There lay the great treasures 
of the human spirit, stored up for immemorial centuries. 
Forgotten, covered with the dust of time. Now the great 
moment of deliverance had arrived. Upon the emancipated 
sons of the new age the privilege had fallen to bring these 

"^THe" cultivation of the genius of the nation ia conjunction with 
the genius of other nationalities, we find as early as Bousseau and 
Herder. 
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treasures to light. A great discoyery had been made. A 
great awakening of the human spirit had taken place. 
Romanticism "was a renaissance in which enfranchised hu- 
man nature went into the past for the recovery of the lost 
works of its own spirit. 

We may picture to ourselves this renascent cosmopolitan- 
ism by the image of a great tree, whose roots pass into the 
earth, and whose branches like those of the Ygdrasyl, the 
mighty ash tree of Northern mythology, extend into the 
heavens. It is the tree of universal human poetry. Its 
roots are the languages and mythologies of the world, which 
go back into man's remote history, and its trunks and 
branches, spreading over all the nations of the globe, are 
the world's arts and literatures. And the life of the tree, 
the mysterious sap which flows in its cells, and which 
courses from roots to blossoms, is the divine spirit itself 
that lives in the world's poetic and artistic achievements. 
This picture may help us in understanding many otherwise 
enigmatic passages in our writers. There is only one uni- 
versal poetry so the romanticists taught. If the poetic 
work be genuine, if it be the product of the poet's own 
individuality, the outcome of his individual genius and 
that of his nation, then it is a part of the spiritual sap of 
the tree of poetry, no matter in what age and in what part 
of the world it was first produced. "The spirit of poetry 
is one and the same everywhere," says Friedrich Schlegel.' 

And Tieck: — 

"There is only one poetry which from the earliest times 
to the remotest future . . . forms one indivisible whole. 
. . . The true history of poetry is the history of one and 
the same spirit."" 



^Cf. Jugendschriften, Vol. II, p. 382 (Gesprach iiber die Poesie). 
=Cf. Kritische Schriften, Vol. I, p. 188. 
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And Wackenroder : — 

' ' God sees in every work of art, wherever created, traces 
of that divine spark which, proceeding from Him, and 
passing through man's soul, entered the human work of 
art, which is now in turn seeking to speak to its Creator. 
God loves the Gothic temple as much as the temple of the 
Greeks, and the martial music of the savage as much as 
grand choruses or oratorios.'" 

This, then, was the cosmopolitanism of our writers. 
They loved and revered the poetry of the world, whether 
Greek, Italian, medieval or modern, because in all of it, 
provided it were genuine, there lived one and the same 
divine spirit. All works of poetry were blossoms on the 
great universal tree, sending their fragrance to Heaven.'' 

A large share of our writers' cosmopolitan activity con- 
sisted in bringing the poetry of the world to the knowl- 
edge of their own day. To this end they penetrated into 
the remotest cell-work of the great tree. Fried. Schlegel, 
who had written in his earlier years a number of important 
essays on Greek poetry, continued his historical researches, 
and published in 1798 his Oeschichte der Poesie der 
Griechen und Bomer. This work shows a masterful knowl- 
edge of details, an insight into the genius of Greek culture, 
and a sympathy for Greek ideals of beauty unsurpassed 
by any work of his time. It became a mine to classical 
philology for decades. His work Ueber die Sprache und 
Weisheit der Indier (1808), though soon superseded, 
became the starting point of German Oriental studies. In 
1803 he went to Paris and, while there, established a new 

>Cf. Sersensergiessungen, p. 100. 

^'Art is the flower of human senaibility. Under manifold forms 
it grows . . . seeking the Heaven and the Father of us all . . who 
sees in every product only one spiritual fragrance." (Wackenroder 's 
Hersensergiessungen, p. 100). 
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romantic journal. Its name, Europa, indicates sufficiently 
its cosmopolitan aim. Wackenroder in his own simple 
ways, already known to us, wrote appreciative sketches on 
the art and life of Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Piero di 
Cosimo, Michelangelo. Tieck was, from his earliest 
years, interested in Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Caldercm. 
He translated Cervantes' Don Quixote, and wrote many 
essays and critical reviews on Shakespeare's art. The most 
important contributions, however, in bringing the litera- 
tures of foreign nations to the knowledge of the age was 
made by Aug. Wilh. Schlegel. He was a translator of 
inimitable skill. Not only falls to him the lion's share of 
the great Shakespeare translation, a monumental work 
still unexcelled to-day, but he translated small portions 
of many Latin, Greek, Italian, and Spanish writers, as 
also of the Ramayana and the Bhagavad-Gita — an astound- 
ingly varied collection. He was also a most distinguished 
critic of foreign literature, whose opinions have still current 
value, and an eminent Sanscrit scholar. His editions of the 
Bhagavad-Gita and Ramayana were prized by scholars for 
many years. All these labors fully justify the little poem 
of self praise which he placed at the head of his transla- 
tions ; in it he calls himself a Eosmopolit in matters of art 
and poetry, upon whom it had fallen to announce to the 
world the genius of Shakespeare, and to prepare for him 
a second home on German soil; and to bring to light the 
wisdom of the Orient and the great deeds of Rama. 

Ill 

From all that has been said it will be evident that cos- 
mopolitanism played a very important part in the critical 
activities of our writers. It did still more for them. Cos- 
mopolitanism, or rather the renascent spirit that called it 
into being, was not merely confined to criticism and trans- 
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lations, or to a desire to bring to the knowledge of their 
age the various blossoms on the universal tree of poetry; 
it became also a vital force in their own poetic theories 
and poetic achievements. The spirit of cosmopolitanism 
and the spirit of romanticism formed a still closer bond of 
union. 

I presented the romantic conception of poetic life under 
the picture of a tree ; yet, after all, the great body of the 
world's poetry, as it arises from age to age, does not merely 
grow like a tree, it changes also, it takes on new forms, — 
it develops. Of such a growth and development the world 
knew very little for a long time. But about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, with the advancement of science 
and philosophy, man began to perceive more clearly than 
ever before that poetry had undergone an historical evolu- 
tion. At once a new question presented itself. If poetry 
evolved, if there was one classical age, followed by a period 
of poetic quiescence, and then a new efflorescence through 
the Middle Ages and the Kenaissance, and then a period 
of classical imitation during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, what was now probably to follow? What was to 
be the next step in the course of this historical evolution? 
What was their own romantic poetry likely to be ? It was 
most natural that they as critics should reason in this 
manner. Several important works were written devoted to 
the treatment of this specific subject.' Was it not perhaps 
possible to take advantage of this new knowledge that had 
come to man, and build upon it a great poetry unsurpassed 
by the poetry of any preceding generation? It was a 
bold thought, which flashed upon their minds in their best 
moments; and, if poetry grows at all in such ways, it was 
a thought worthy of the highest consideration. All pre- 

'Cf. Schiller's Veber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung (1795); 
and Fried. Sehlegel'B Ueber das Studivm der griechisohen Poesie 
(1795-6). 
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ceding periods and stages of art had been the organic 
expression of their respective age; yet they were not alike 
in points of excellence. Some were superior to others. What 
were the exact differences? What laws, if any, could be 
deduced from these differences? What lessons were to be 
drawn? How much of this great land of beauty could be 
chosen, how much was to be rejected? There was a Greek 
art with its harmonious, unexcelled beauty of lineal form; 
there were the Middle Ages with their tales and Minne- 
songs, religion, love, and chivalry; there was Dante, the 
sacred founder and father of modern poetry; there was 
Petrarch, the singer of sonnets and inventor of the language 
of love; there was Boccaccio, strong, iatellectual, the 
founder of narrative diction; there was Cervantes, the 
master of wit, inventiveness, and comic fancy; there was 
the incomparable Shakespeare, who combined in his great 
works profound wisdom with romantic tenderness.' How 
much of all this material were they to reject, how much to 
keep? 

Had they been realists, had it been their artistic aim to 
represent the world of actual realities in the midst of 
which they were living, the answer would have been plain. 
They would have been first of all patriots, and would have 
rejected from the poetry of foreign nations all material 
that could not be made serviceable to this main purpose. 
But they were not living for the world of their own day, 
they lived for the world of the spirit. Their aim was 
not to idealize what they saw, but to substitute a new world 
for the old one. Their aim was to reform their own age 
by substituting in its place a larger and better world con- 
structed by the experiences of their own inner life. For 
that reason they turned to the artistic excellencies of past 
periods, wherever they thought to find spiritual support. 
They looked upon these great masters of the past as their 

>Cf. Fried. Schlegel's Jugendschriften, Vol. II, p. 34:8-352. 
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spiritual ancestors, who had bequeathed to them valuable 
poetic material for the foundation of an entirely new School 
of poetry. Such a School they hoped now to establish. 
Being made up of the material of all nations, it was a_ 
cosmopolitan School. ""We mean to accomplish nothing 
less," declares Aug. Wilh. Schlegel, "than to unite all the 
excellences of the nations of the world, to make their 
thoughts and their feelings our own, and thus to establish 
a cosmopolitan centre for the human mind." Yet this is 
the interesting combination: this new romantic School was 
to be, at the same time, patriotic. It was to be a great 
cosmopolitan School founded and fostered in their own 
fatherland, a great German School of poetry, which, uniting 
all the excellences of the poetry of other nations, was to be 
the meeting ground of the world's highest aspirations.' 
"Universality, cosmopolitanism," continues Aug. Wilh. ! 
Schlegel, "have always been the distinctive character of the 
German nation. What in the past .... has put us under 
disadvantage, as compared with other nations, because of 
the lack of a definite aim, will, in the future, when raised 
to the dignity of an end in itself, place the superiority on 
our side. Our hopes are not too sanguine to assume that the 
time is not too far away when the German language will be 
the organ of communication for the cultivated nations of 
the world."' _ 

This was their daring cosmopolitanism, which was at the 
same time patriotic, rooted in the genius of the German 

'To weigh this question accurately, we should have to distinguish 
between "literary" and "political" cosmopolitanism. The latter, 
much in vogue during the latter half of the eighteenth century, was 
not embraced by the romanticists. Aug. Wilh. Schlegel, to be sure, 
leaned towards it for a time; became, however, firmly established on 
the basis of patriotism. Of. Kopke, Ludwig Tieck, Vol. II, p. 247. 

'Cf. Berlin Lectures (Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale, Vol. XIX, p. 
33). 
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nation. It was no less than an appropriation of the best 
poetry that the whole of Europe had produced, for the 
purposes of transplanting it over to German soil, of allow- 
ing it there to strike its roots, in the hope that on this new 
soil it would yield cosmic blossoms of a beauty that would 
delight the senses of all mankind. It was a dream, of 
course, that came to them in flashes like the dream of a 
golden age, yet there was something inspiring in that 
cosmopolitanism so winningly patriotic; inspiring in that 
patriotism so humanly cosmopolitan. 

And truly that shadow School was not without its real 
figures. Goethe was among them, a universal figure, who 
had touched the human cosmos at many different points. 
He had revived his nation's history in his Gotz; he had 
spoken the sentimental language of his age in Werther, ' 
which the whole of Europe was reading; he had become 
the aesthetic youth en route through the wide world in 
Wilhelm Meister; he had presented in knightly combat the 
two great universal forces, intellect and feeling, in Tasso; 
he had sought to reconcile the ancient with the modem 
world in Iphigenia; he had represented man's aspirations 
and humanity's demands in Faust. He had been a man of 
all ages. His poetry, still being produced before their 
own eyes, was to the romantic youth a proof of the dawn 
of a new cosmopolitan age in Germany. There was yet 
more. Great universal ideas had come to fruition, the 
sense of historical evolution was lighting up the horizon; 
a new nature philosophy had sought to demonstrate the 
evolution of the divine spirit from nature to the mind of 
man; a new transcendental philosophy had just invested 
man with independent ethical powers to rise to still greater 
heights on his march Godward; a new religion had ap- 
peared, which, going back to primitive instincts, had 
overthrown all artificial dogmas. AU this was cosmopolitan 
material which every nation could have used. 
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Of the great periods of the past there was in particular 
one for which they felt special kinship. It was that whole 
era of literature which extended from the early Middle 
Ages up to the time of Shakespeare, the period of chivalry, 
of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Cervantes, Calderon, Shakes- 
peare. It will be seen that this period comprises the Middle 
Ages as well as the Renaissance. They practically made 
no distinction between the two. For this whole period they 
had a special name. They called it the "romantic" period. 
It is very interesting for us to learn why they gave to it 
this name. It was to them romantic because in it they 
found, seen by eyes that loved to idealize, those character- 
istics which they strove themselves to cultivate, a world 
of the inner life, a world of love, of spiritual confessions, 
of longing, of religion, of mystery. It was to them the 
period of Old-Romanticism, on the materials of which, en- 
riched by the spirit of their own age, they now planned 
to build their own School of Neo-Romanticism. 

There was one class of literature which they, in particu- 
lar, excluded. It was the classical period of French liter- 
ature, of Voltaire, Moliere, Corneille, Racine. These men 
had ruled Germany during the course of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries as they had ruled the whole of 
Europe. This French classicism, developed under definite 
laws of taste, did not appear genuine to the romanticists, 
lacking in their eyes that poetic instinctiveness and individ- 
uality indispensable to the highest success in poetry. This 
art was not entitled, in their estimation, to a position on 
the universal tree of poetry. If it was humanistic, it was 
so only because of its rules of restraint, selection, obedience, 
but lacked its other cardinal elements, enthusiasm, sympa- 
thy, love. Interesting it is that the new romanticism that 
was developing in France was also directed against these 
very vmters. French romanticism was a reaction from the 
nation's own art as it was heretofore cultivated. For that 
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reason French romanticism was anti-patriotic. Cosmopoli- 
tanism meant for France to turn her back upon her own 
classic art and to link herself with the art of her Northern 
neighbors, the art of onr own German writers and the art 
of England. In that sense Texte was right when he said, 
"Romanticism is the same thing as cosmopolitanism.'" 
Yet we have to reckon with this French classicism; it rep- 
resents an important body of humanistic literature. 
Romanticism has run its natural course through the nine- 
teenth century; but, in recent years, opinions have been 
expressed here and there that hark back to the old tradi- 
tions of seventeenth century classicism. Some incline to 
think that France wandered from her right course, misled 
by other nations. Ferdinand Brunetiere in particular has 
exercised his powerful critical gifts in leading French 
thought back to the humanism of French classicism. He 
also had once a bold dream of a cosmopolitan literature 
nourished by springs of patriotism. The curious paradox 
of his dream, placed by the side of that of our -writers, is 
that it seeks to reinstate these identical French classic 
writers whom French, English, and German romanticism 
had rejected. He seeks to reinstate them as fathers of a 
new cosmopolitanism founded on classical as against 
romantic principles.' Brunetiere was himself a classicist, 
bitterly opposed to rornantie individualism. It is not 
probable that we shall return unconditionally to the prin- 
ciples of French classicism of the seventeenth century ; for 
romanticism has not been in vain in the world. On the 
other hand, romanticism as a controlling force has reached 
a turning point in literary evolution. The nations of the 
world are about ready for a new art in which the individ- 

"Cf . Texte, Jean Jaques Bousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in 
Literature, 1899. 

'Cf. Brunetiere, Le Cosmopolitanisme et la Litterature nationale, 
in Etudes Critiques, Vol. VI, p. 289. 
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ualism of the romanticist shall find restraint in the 
standards of the classicist/ 

Can we say that the new cosmopolitan School which our 
romantic writers hoped to establish has in any way been 
successful? In their movement towards the past, on 
patriotic grounds as well as cosmopolitan grounds, they 
have rendered notable services. Our writers must be 
mentioned in literary history among the fathers of those 
who have quickened the modern sense of nationality, as 
well as of those who have contributed towards an interest 
in the study of Germanic languages and literatures. They 
have left us a heritage, which, vivified by modern historical 
research, is living on to-day. They must -also be mentioned 
among the fathers of our modern literary cosmopolitanism ; 
in particular of that branch, which, since their day, up 
through the nineteenth century, past Madame de Stael, 
Buckle, Taine, Hettner, George Brandes, led to Posnett, 
Ten Brink, Max Koch, "Wetz, and Texte, and that numerous 
group of men who represent the modern study of compar- 
ative literature. 

Of course their dream of establishing a cosmo-Germanic 
School of literature was never realized. When they were 
gathered together in Jena during the years 1798-1800, 
holding high converse concerning the things of the spirit, 
they dreamed this dream. A very brief time. A few years 
thereafter, when Waekenroder was dead and Novalis was 
dead and Ang. Wilh. Sehlegel had disappeared from the 
literary world by becoming a part of the entourage of 
Madame de Stael, and Fried. Sehlegel was fast drifting 

'Brunetifire is right in Ms advocacy of an art which seeks to inter- 
pret nature and history "en fonction de Vhumanite;" seriously 
mistaken, however, in believing that such an art can be cultivated 
to-day by the suppression of individuality. The remedy sought does 
not lie in a blind antagonism, but rather in raising individuality to 
a higher level, where it shall organically blend with the new human 
demands of our age. 
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into the comfortable folds of the Eoman Catholic Church, 
and Tieck, the dualist, had turned to other literary pur- 
suits, — the dream was over. Their own romantic blossoms 
on the universal tree of poetry, concerning which they had 
spent so many anxious hours, which were to excel in beauty 
all preceding blossoms, and were to unite in structure and 
fragrance the beauty sense of the whole of manJdnd, — ^were 
all at once fixed, unalterably fixed, on branches made by 
the powers of time and place over which they had no 
further control. They, like all of us mortals, were children 
of their own age. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

WHAT IS ROMANTICISM TO US TO-DAY? 

I 

In various places along the course that we have taken, 
I have indicated, with more or less fulness, what this 
literary period can still be to us to-day and what it cannot 
be. I need not, therefore, be very lengthy in this my 
concluding chapter. Every period in the history of man's 
development has a lesson to teach. What is the lesson of 
this particular period? 

Friedrich Schlegel says somewhere: "Imagine a finite 
thing which extends into the infinite and you have man. ' ' ' 
This is one of the great truths of the world. And on this 
truth hangs all great art. From time immemorial, it makes 
no difference where we begin, wherever art has been truly 
great, wherever art has been truly humanistic, there we find 
this great truth presented to us in forms beautiful. In all 
great art, man stands with one foot securely planted on 
earth, and with the other foot, on the golden stairway that 
extends into the realm of the spirit. He has two homes, — 
one here, the other beyond. Incomprehensible to the sage 
as to the child. As Heinrich in Hauptmann's VersunJcene 
Glocke says: — 

"Ich bin ein Mensch. Kannst du dies fassen, Kind: 
Fremd nnd daheim dort unten — so Mer oben 
Fremd und daheim ^kannst du das fassen?" 

•Of. Fried. SoMegel's Jugendschriften, Vol. II, p. 300, (Ide- 
en 98). 
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There is a great mystery that hangs about this truth; it 
is so great that no possible presentation is wholly satisfying 
to our mind: any figure we might choose is awkward. It 
is the great mystery that will ever separate body from 
spirit, the visible from the invisible, the now from the 
to-morrow, the here from the beyond. An infinite number 
of difSculties and perplexities lies as stumbliag blocks ia 
the way of the artist who tries to solve this mystery. Finite 
is man and yet infinite. Beautiful is man as body and 
beautiful as spirit. Yet the spirit, for purposes of art, 
cannot detach itself from the body; however far it may 
extend into the infinite, it must ever remain on earth. 
Have the romanticists been able to solve this mystery? Or 
to what extent have they succeeded in solving it, so as to be 
still our guides to-day? 

We have become aequaiated with the two great forces 
that run through man's history, expansion and concen- 
tration, freedom and obedience, sympathy and selection, 
enthusiasm and restraint. At one time, man stretches out 
the spiritual feelers of his innermost being for more life, 
for more spirit, for an enhancement and enrichment and 
enlargement of the powers that make up his being, as a 
hungry body will stretch out its arms eager for food; and 
at another time, richly fed with spirit, he will direct his 
powers into definite channels for the upbuilding of himself 
as a member of society, as the body in obedience to physical 
laws will undertake to digest and assimilate its food. Often 
these forces occur singly. Man will expand or contract ; he 
will fly or rest ; he will storm the heavens or reason calmly; 
he will cry out for new life or be satisfied with the laws 
and traditions already established ; he will b e impassione d 
with a Jovefor^^eauty-or handle -eoMly^the/facts of scholas- 
ticism. Neither of jthem alons can make-fpr^iallKCfciboth 
are needed for the complete man. Our romantic writers, 
knowing that man is "infinite as well as finite, sought 
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earnestly to reconcile these two forces. Nevertheless, as 
we have often seen, it was the irresistible power of the first 
force that mainly directed their course. Their movement 
represents a movement of expansion, a movement calculated 
to fill the sacred coffers of the soul with new spiritual treas- 
ures, a movement of emancipation from the traramels of 
man's traditions and precepts, a movement of aspiration 
for higher soul-qualities, a movement up and beyond and 
out and far away. Man appeared to them more infinite than 
finite. Their attempt at reconciliation was only a partial 
one, ever there remained a spiritual plus, which grew in pro- 
portion as time advanced, and which at times created an im- 
passable gulf between these two forces. If, therefore, 
there be a weakness in the School's ideals, which forbids 
us to-day to follow its teachings, it must be sought at this 
point. We may indeed for many reasons adhere instinctive- 
ly and affectionately to the thought that man is more 
in finite than finite — the soul will always appear to us 
more than the body — yet for purposes of art, the infinite 
must come to us through the channels of the finite. We 
need not say (as is sometimes said) that it has value only 
in proportion as it finds expression in terms finite — it may 
be suggested instead of being directly expressed ; but there 
must not be a,n impassable gulf. There is no intrinsic 
objection to the characteristic romantic style (it has been 
a most valuable contribution to literary forms), which 
seeks by means peculiar to itself to gain its ends by im- 
pressionistic touches, provided this style is cultivated with 
an eye to the highest artistic results. To do this success- 
fully the poet must see with the eye of the common man. 
Art is body as well as spirit, and must speak to man 
through his senses and through the concrete bodily life 
that he leads as an individual and as a member of society. 
Man cannot travel in his art the via negativa which we find 
in Plato, that esoteric march of the spirit upward on a 
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celestial stairway in search of an unknown, inexpressible 
Beauty Absolute. This is speculation, philosophy, mystic 
dreaming. The artist must come back and translate his 
mission into terms human and into terms at once intelligible 
to his age J better still, he must from the start derive his 
visions directly from the great life of the world that surges 
about him. For then only can art be truly ennobling to man. 

The German romanticists were not wholly unaware of 
these human needs for purposes of art. Repeatedly they 
tell us how important it is for the poet to use his cabn judg- 
ment iu order that passion may not run away with him. 
Fried. Schlegel in particular gave the right warning. We 
have seen how much he emphasized restraint in art. ' ' Self- 
expression" and "self-restraint" were the two words he 
often used. Theoretically Friedrich Schlegel occupies the 
same position we are now advocating: he is for expansion 
and contraction, sympathy and selection, enthusiasm and 
restraint. Theoretically he stands for a humanistic art. 
And yet, if we examine this theory more closely, and view 
it by the side of the School's literary achievements and 
the whole body of its teachings, we find it lacking. 

"What is the restraint which we ask of every truly human- 
istic art, and what was the restraint which Fried. Schlegel 
advocated? Is restraint merely a negative force invented 
by theorists on art to counteract its opposing force 1 Some- 
times we are led to think so, and some of our modem 
writers who are attempting to lead us away from romantic 
art to classic art, seem to think of it merely as a pui^ely 
negative force. Friedrich Schlegel, in the main, also con- 
ceived it in that way. We need enthusiasm, but (that is, 
in the main, the force of his teaching) also sufficient 
strength in reserve to hold it back. But the holding back 
of enthusiasm will not in itself make for a great art. 
Humanistic art arises not merely from the strength, or even 
pluck and determination, of a charioteer who can hold 
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back his fiery steeds, but from one who, at the same time, 
guides them to a definite goal. Humanistic art is the 
embodiment of definite results, of definite ideals. These 
ideab may vary greatly, they will, nevertheless, stand 
out with more or less clearness and definiteness in the mind 
of every truly humanistic writer. Goethe's Antonio was 
not merely a man who practised restraint for pleasure, or 
for the sinister purpose of combating therewith successfully 
his rival, Tasso; but he practised it for the upbuilding of 
his character and the successful discharge of his life's 
duties. He was a faithful, efflcient diplomat, and valued 
servant of his duke and country. 

But we must proceed still a step farther in our attempt 
to answer the question, what romanticism is to us to-day. 
These ideals differ from age to age. The restraint to be 
exercised by the poet of to-day must be a restraint built 
up of the living tissues of our present-day life. There are 
some human problems that are as old as the hills and yet 
ever fresh, and works of art which have successfully treated 
these problems have an enduring value for centuries. Yet 
there are also great tidal waves which sweep over each age, 
creating special conditions, giving to the age its distinctive 
character, and demanding the poet's recognition. "Who can 
doubt that we are living to-day in an age of great social 
upheavals, in which democracy has arisen with a new 
meaning ; an age of individualism which exerts its influence 
from the top and from the bottom of society with ominous 
danger. There is a new call for restraint at the present 
moment, to be exercised in new directions, — a call for 
obedience to ideals, which shall be subservient to the needs 
of a well-ordered, humanistic society. The eaU of to-day 
is service, service of the individual for the good of the 
whole. It is a good old-fashioned call with a Christian 
ring; but it is a call not primarily for sympathy but for 
restraint, for law, for obedience, for duty. 
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Clearly the ideals of our romantic writers were far removed 
from the demands of the present day. Eoinanticism with all 
its theoretical restraint had no or very little sympathy with 
the social welfare of the humanity of their own day. Their 
romanticism was, as we have seen, SeelenkuUur, a record of 
soul-experiences, a confessional statement of the life of 
the spirit, a blue-book and a blue-flower-book of secret 
communications with invisible realms, a poetic and phil- 
osophic ascension along the celestial stairway to Absolute 
Beauty. Their love for that beauty carried them steadily 
along onward and Godward to the Centre of all things. 
They could not stop very long on the way, just long enough 
to get fleeting impressions. For a comprehensive under- 
standing of man's actions, laws, institutions, or society's 
aims, they had little time. Onward they hurried, and, 
seized with impatience, dreamed longingly of that far-away 
goal. Their style is wanting in patient labor, and their 
subject matter in terrestrial and social support. 

To that extent Romanticism fails to meet the demands of 
our day; it can no longer be our guide, it is a flower that 
has withered, it belongs to what has gone before,— it has 
ceased to be a living force. The romanticism of the School 
presents a high idealism. It strives for universal values, 
for universal ideas; but these values and these ideas were 
not born of earth but drawn from the heavens, and nour- 
ished too much from inner sources, and too little supported 
by the outer life of man. The romanticism of the School 
also represents restraint, for its teachings were directed 
against the crude naturalism as also against the insipid 
sentimentalism of their own day. They strove, therefore, 
for a middle course, for a humanistic art; but failing to 
exercise their restraint in the realms of social endeavor, they 
necessarily limited their art to those specific aspects of 
human life where the inner imaginative world stands apart 
on a lofty pedestal. And since these aspects of human life 
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are more and more pushed aside by the demands of our 
modern society, which calls for action and service, their 
romanticism, and with it much of the romanticism since 
their day is a thing of the past. In this estimate, the 
romantic defects of style occupy a position of less im- 
portance than those of spirit matter. For even if the 
romanticism of Tieck could be put into most beautiful garb, 
it would fail to satisfy our needs to-day. For like reasons 
much of the poetry of our English romanticists, Shelley, 
Keats, Byron, beautiful as it is and answering distinct 
human needs, can no longer be our ideal. 

The attempt of our most recent romanticists to revive 
the romanticism of older days must, therefore, be con- 
sidered only a passing phase. Wherever they have followed 
the best traditions, and have kept closest to human life, 
they have produced works which may be considered val- 
uable steps towards a coming humanistic art; but further 
concessions we cannot make: romanticism, symbolism, 
impressionism, terms meaning about the same thing, have 
not thus far proved efficient means of solving the problems 
of our present-day life. Gerhard Hauptmann is, perhaps, 
excepting Tolstoi, the most interesting literary figure 
to-day. He is an earnest man, with high poetic gifts, who 
has seriously studied human nature, and has made many 
varied attempts to express contemporary life. Poetic as 
some of his works are, it cannot be said that they present 
the right solution. Passing from naturalism to symbolism 
and from symbolism back again to naturalism, he presents 
to us not harmony, not a humanistic solution of life's per- 
plexities, but disharmony. His works, taken together, are 
a symbol of the struggle of the individual with the hard 
and cruel facts of common life. He would like to flee away, 
like the romanticists of old, from the barbarism of his age, 
away from narrow surroundings into a better and higher 
and nobler world; with Hannele, the poor child, into the 
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heavenly city; with Heinrich, the poet bell-caster, into th 
regions of " Sonnenglockenglanz ; " but ah! the bells rini 
daily among us, church bells and fxineral bells and weddinj 
bells and rising bells, which call man to the daily rounds o: 
duty, and vesper bells, which invite him to his home an( 
family, and invisible bells without number, which awakei 
human conscience and human will to better deeds anc 
better lives. In restraint, — in obedience to the laws o: 
human life to be lived here on earth, — lies the cominj 
humanistic art. 
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This is the lesson which the Romantic School, through iti 
failures, has taught us. If we have not, as yet, unanimously 
accepted it, or if the tumultuous changes of recent decade! 
have made us forget it, it will soon be forced upon us. Fo: 
we have arrived at the parting of the ways. 

But let us not for a moment think that romanticism as 
an expression of the human mind is over. That is impos 
sible. "We have already agreed on this in our first chapter 
Romanticism is founded on a fundamental trait in humar 
nature, and can, therefore, never be over. It is singula) 
how much man is given to moving along extreme lines : he 
loves to cultivate a photographic naturalism or a mystic 
symbolism, a wantonly capricious romanticism, or a clas- 
sicism with rules and laws that leave no room for individual 
liberty. Yet the golden middle course is the only one thai 
leads to the highest art. It is the hardest. The Muses 
have also a strait gate and a narrow way. Romanticism is 
not over; romanticism, as we have seen, stands for expan- 
sion, for sympathy, for poetic enthusiasm, for the poetic 
mood, for emotional values, for aspirations towards the 
higher spiritual life, for the sense of the Infinite, for— 
love. To do away with these mainstays of human nature 
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would reduce art to the bony skeleton of death. Diseased 
romanticism, pseudoromanticism, hyperromanticism, or 
overgrown romanticism so accentuated as to live as a domi- 
nating literary movement, is over; but not romanticism as 
an element in art, not the human forces which give it 
breath and nourish it. 

This is the other great lesson the Romantic School has 
taught us. "Wherever its writers have given us their best, 
whether in their communion with nature, or in contempla- 
tion of things beautiful in art and literature, or in matters 
philosophic, historic, or religious, — they have shown a 
freshness of poetic life, a sincerity and ardor which can 
only come from pure primordial sources within the bosom 
of man. Romanticism stands for expansion and freedom. 
"We shall not give these up to-day. If anyone has anything 
new to say, any new message to deliver, let him speak. 
Romanticism stands for inner experience — it is a realm of 
the inner life as distinguished from the outer life. This is 
most to be treasured. If anyone has such an experience, 
true and genuine, let him speak of it. Romanticism is the 
sense of the Infinite. Are we ready to give this sense up ? 
It has been with the greatest of poets. Should anyone 
arise among us, a seer endowed with that sense — as our 
Emerson had it, for instance — he shall be a welcome 
prophet. Romanticism is love. Perhaps no individual 
word, as we have abundantly seen, will convey to such a 
degree as this the underlying force of romantic life; for 
love means the giving of soul-life, the expansion of the 
individual self, it means sympathy, it means enthusiasm 
and power, it is only another word for vital inner experi- 
ence, it means aspiration, longing, it means the embrace 
of the world of beauty, and also homesickness because of 
the beauty of another world. If there be anyone that has 
this love, deep, burning, God-given, let him not keep it 
hidden in the bosom of his heart but speak it out. He will 
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be a tmie poet. To-day, in the midst of a science and a 
greed wMcli are shriveling the best impulses in man, we are 
longingly looking forward to the coming of such a poet. 

But is this not a contradiction? We say romanticism is 
over, and also that romanticism should go on. Not a con- 
tradiction. At most a seeming paradox. But is not life a 
paradox, and is not art's duty to represent life? It is no 
more of a paradox than the awful truth that man is both 
finite and infinite. "Imagine a finite thing which extends 
into the infinite, and you have man. ' ' Who can grasp this ? 
It is no more a paradox than the truth that man has a 
free will and is yet determined by outside forces; or that 
he believes in a God that he has never seen; or in a land 
of immortality from which no voice ever spoke. Life is a 
paradox. If it were not, humanistic art would be a simpler 
matter. When we hope for a humanistic art, we also hope 
for genius able to combine opposing terms; able to unite 
the finite with the infinite, realism with idealism, the ideal- 
ism of romanticism with the idealism of classicism, sympa- 
thy with selection, freedom with obedience, — love with 
duty. The solution of this paradox is not futile; for even 
at the beginning of European civilization, among the noble 
Greeks, we find a humanistic art which combined both 
"beauty and virtue:" for that is what the Greek ideal 
z6 Ka}.6v means, it will be remembered. 

Love the poet must have : this is the enduring truth the 
romanticists have handed down to us in their teachings. 
Have our contemporary poets this love? Oh yes, some 
have. But I am speaking now of the common idols of the 
market-place. Is it not sensational exuberance rather than 
love? If we have this true love, we shall then also have 
the true cosmopolitanism wherever love's true flame burns. 
It will not be an imitation, a gathering of barren threads 
from the foreign markets, from which a whole cloth can 
never be made. It is love that made the romanticists true 
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cosmopolitans. It was also love again that made the roman- 
ticists true patriots, and helpers ia building up a national 
literature. We need this love to-day. On the basis of this 
love must be founded the poet's sense of duty. Herein 
the romanticists failed, as we have seen. Life was all love 
with them, but was deficient in duty. Love is aU embrac- 
ing; in the end it will conquer when instinctively it has 
amalgamated itself with duty so as to become one with it. But 
without duty it is blind. There are duties which each 
individual is called upon to perform, and there are duties 
which lie in the course of the history of each nation. In 
America we have awakened of late to a new sense of duty : 
a duty which just now in the midst of a selfish love is strug- 
gling for recognition, — patriotic humanitarianism in the 
midst of a selfish socialism and selfish capitalism. Have 
we not here a wide world for our lyricists, dramatists, 
and writers of fiction. In the harmonious blending of this 
duty with love lies the hope of the coming humanistic art. 
Hard and stubbly is the way. The moral issues to be 
worked out are not altogether clear, but there is no other 
right way but this. We are standing at the entrance of 
this way demanding love never ending and duty never 
failing. These are the two chief lessons which the roman- 
ticists have handed down to us : one positive, through their 
literary achievements and teachings; the other, negative, 
through their short-comings and non-fulfilments. 
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104-105. 

Band, Das griine, Tieck's, 61. 

Basile, 261. 

Berlin, place of romantic con- 
centration, 65, 91; coterie 
of Goethe's admirers in, 65; 
Fried. Schlegel's stay in, 
65, 67, 69, 70, 77, 84, 91, 
189; A. W. Schlegel's stay 
in, 75. 

Bernhardi, Aug. Ferd., 23, 65. 

Bernhardi, Sophie, 23. 

Blauhart, Tieck's, 73, 200, 259. 

Blue Flower, 33; meanings, 
288, 289, 290, 292-293, 296- 
297, 298, 300; the spiritual 
force that guides the poet on 
his way towards the Golden 
Age, 288, 296, 297; Hein- 
rich's visions of, 288-289, 
290, 291. See also "Gol- 
den Age," "Maiden divine," 
"Bohme," "Dante," and 
"Hymns to the Night." 

Boccaccio, 314. 

Boethius, 225. 

Bohme, Jacob, 81, 127, 153, 
208, 306; his influence on 
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Novalis, 80, 81, 219, 220, 279; 
his influence on Tieck, 80, 81; 
the Blue Flower, God's friend, 
82; his Aurora and Three 
Principles, 219-220; his philos- 
ophy, 220-221; the divine 
Maiden, 221. 

Bohmer, Dr., first husband of 
Caroline, 89. 

Bohmer, Auguste, 88, 93. 

Boisserfe, Sulpiz, 85. 

Brandes, George, 319; his work, 
the Romantic School in Ger- 
many, XI; uses title " Roman- 
tic School" incorrectly, XII. 

Brentano, Clemens, XII, 85, 308. 

Brinkmann, Gustav von, 85. 

Brockes, 163. 

Brueghel, 118. 

Brunetifere, Fredinand, 318, 319. 

Bruno, Giordano, 153, 165. 

Biirger, forerunner of School, 22. 

Burke, Edmund, 104. 

Bsrron, George Noel Gorden, 
23, 25, 95, 327. 

Calderon, 127, 312. 

Calvin, 133. 

Campanello, 165. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 268. 

Caroline. See "Schlegel." 

Catholicism, 69, 75, 145; Fried. 
Schlegel and Roman catholic- 
ism, 69, 75, 207, 320; Doro- 
thea's earliest leanings to- 
wards Catholicism, 88; enters 
the church, 88; religion of the 
romanticists that of a new 
Catholic Church, not that of 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
148-150; romanticists had 
stages of religious develop- 



ment, 149. See also "Relig- 
ion." 

Cervantes, 66, 312, Sl4. 

Charpentier, Julia von, 225; 
her relation to the Hymns to 
the Night, 225-226; the sym- 
bol of Sophia, the divine 
Maiden, 226. 

Classicism, 328; versus Roman- 
ticism, 1, 2; fundamental in 
human nature, 1, 15; answers 
to the " legal " temper in man, 
4-5, 20; Head, Intellect, 
Restraint, the parent instinct 
of, 5-7; in Hellenic culture, 
11-12; often not humanistic, 
15; of equal value with 
romanticism, 15-16; the 
classic gardens of Louis XIV, 
20-21; of Goethe and Schiller 
compared with romanticism 
of school, 23; French clas- 
sicism, 317-318. See also " Ro- 
manticism" and "Irony." 

Claude Lorrain, 118. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 23, 
95, 137, 165; his Khubla 
Khan, 38; his Ancient Mari- 
ner, 38. 

Color sense, 120; landscape, 
lyric mood in colors, 120. 

Corneille, Pierre, 317. 

Correggio, 111. 

Cosmopolitanism 303, 331; 
founded on love, 156; the 
false cosmopolitanism of im- 
itation, 308, 331; its relation 
to patriotism, 309, 315-316; 
Wackenroder's cosmopolitan 
appeal, 309; romanticism a 
renaissance, 310, 313; the uni- 
versal tree of poetry, 310- 
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311, 313, 320; cosmopolitan Descartes, his philosophy shat- 

interests, 312, 314, 315; tered, 41. 

Goethe's cosmopolitanism, Dionysius, 208. 

316; the cosmopolitanism of Dionysus, and Greek romanti- 

French romanticism, 318; cism, 11-12. 

the School's cosmopolitan Diotima, On, Fried. Schlegel's, 

Neo-Romanticism, 313, 320. 236. 

See also "Patriotism." Dorothea. See "Schlegel." 

Criticism, value of impres- Dream, The, Tieck's, 173. 
sionistic criticism, 96; the > Dream, the, value of, philo- 

two Schlegels as critics com- sophically demonstrated to 



pared with Wackenroder, 96; 
the criticism of the School 
stands substantially on Wack- 
enroder's basis of apprecia- 
tion, 99; the relation of "im- 
pressionism" to "apprecia- 
tion," and the position of Eckart, Der getreue, Tieck's, 259 



the romanticists, 136. See 
"Mood" and "Poetry." 

Diirer, Albrecht, 304, 305, 306, 
309. 

Duty. See "Love." 



the latter in "judicial" 
criticism, 101-102; criticism 
of the School "appreciative" 



Eckbert, Der blonde, Tieck's, 

64, 170, 268-270. 
Eichendorf, Joseph von, 298. 



rather than impressionistic, Elfen, Die, Tieck's, 262-264, 
102, 157; art interpretation, 265-266, 267, 270. 



the revelation of human in- 
dividuality and divine life. 



Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 25, 
133, 146-147, 230, 329. 



103; we stand to-day in need Epigram, 68, 131, 189; Novalis' 



of "judicial" criticism, 107; 
the romantic Doctrine of 
sympathetic art interpreta- 
tion of lasting value, 107. 
See also "Ait" and "Poetry." 



Dante, 66, 71, 225, 226, 314; 
Beatrice and Sophia, 219, 
226, 292; Beatrice and the 
Blue Flower, 292; the Divina 
Commedia and Heinrich Von 
Ofterdingen, 300. See also 
"Blue Flower" and "Hymns 
to the Night." 

De I'Allemagne, Mme. de Stael's, 
76. 

856 



epigrams compared with 
those of the other members of 
the School, 79, 274. 
Ethical views of the roman- 
ticists, — wife her husband's 
friend, 86, 243, 244, 250; 
"we have morality only as we 
have philosophy and poetry, " 
158; immoral views in Schle- 
gel's Lucinde not shared 
by members of the school, 
231, 235; Storm and Stress 
ethics, 234, 235; Fried. Schle- 
gel's interests in questions 
of ethics, 235-236; his opin- 
ions on the social position 
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of the woman, 235-236, 243; 
sexless humanity, 236-237; 
symbolism expressed by union 
of male and female, 238-239; 
dangers in dealing with the 
passions of the body, 239; 
true matrimony needs no 
legal bond, 240-242; sanctity 
of marriage, 242-243; love 
eternal, 244-245; virtue's place 
in the Golden Age, 295. See 
also "Lucinde. " 
Euripides, 115. 

Fairy Tale, the, 79; roman- 
ticists rediscoverers of fairy 
fiction, 252; Phantasus per- 
sonification of fairy fiction, 
253-256, 273; childlike im- 
agination and conscious anal- 
ysis, 256, 258; Grimm's 
M'drchen, 257; Tieck's folk- 
tales, 259; characteristics of 
Tieck's tales, 260-262, 273; 
Italian favole, 261; French 
contes, 261; Musaus' Volks- 
mdrchen, 261 ; some of Tieck's 
tales bear characteristics of 
his later short stories, 262; 
Tieck thought a fairy tale 
should have a meaning, 264- 
265; the supernatural in 
Tieck's fairy tales, 267, 268, 
269, 270, 273, 274, 278, 279; 
Novalis and Tieck, 273-274; 
Novalis and Goethe, 275; 
Hyacinth and Rosenbliitchen 
pearl of romantic fairy tales, 
275; its meaning and relation 
to Novalis' other writing, 
275-279. Novalis and Bohme, 
279; fairy tale in Heinrieh 



von Ofterdirigen contains the 
meaning of the whole novel, 
282-283. See also "Hymns 
to the Night," and "Hein- 
rieh von Ofterdingen. " 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, 25, 67, 
81, 132, 136, 139, 144, 147, 
175, 213, 216; his Science of 
Knowledge, 135. See also 
"Philosophy" and "Fried. 
Schlegel. " 

Florentin, Dorothea's, 86, 87. 

Forster, Georg, 66, 89, 90. 

Forster, Therese, 89. 

Fortunat, Tieck's, 259. 

Fragmente. See Epigram. 

France, Anatole, 102. 

Genius, 139, 159; poet's genius 
a spark of God's genius, 180. 
See also "Imagination." 

Genoveva, Tieck's, 64, 127-130, 
170-171, 172, 259. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 
22, 29, 32, 40, 41, 65, 66, 67, 
71, 95, 141, 144, 165, 167, 
175, 176, 211, 275, 291; his 
Wilh. Meister, 25-27, 32, 316; 
his idea of "types," 32; dif- 
ference between his art and 
that of the romanticists, 33, 
42-43; idolized by roman- 
ticists, 65, 71; Wilh. Meister 
and the romantic novel, 84, 
87, 275; with the roman- 
ticists, progenitor of the 
"mood" in Germany, 109; 
on the necessity of with- 
drawing from the super- 
ficiality of life, 116; nature 
a living oraeSasra, 141; Faust, 
254, 257, 316; Mdrchen, 261; 
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his essay, On German Ar- 
chitecture, 306; Gdtz, 316; 
Werther, 316; Tasso, 316, 
325; Iphigenia, 316. 

Golden Age, 159; Novalis' talk 
with Fried. Schlegel on the 
Golden Age, 211; the Golden 
Age of the christian, 280-281, 
299; that of the romanticists 
one of poetry and love, 281, 
297, 300; the coming of a 
Golden Age the theme of 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
282; theme also of the fairy- 
tale in Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen, 283,287; Blue Flower 
in, 288, 292-293, 296, 297, 300; 
its significance for us to-day, 
297-302. See also "Blue 
Flower." 

Gorres, Joseph, 308. 

Gottingen, 89, 90. 

Gottinger Dichterbund, 141. 

Gbttinger gelehrten Anzeigen, 71. 

Greeks, the, 11-12, 31, 66, 165, 
314, 330. See also "Clas- 
sicism, " " Romanticism, "and 
"Fried. Schlegel." 

Grimm, Jacob, his M'drchen, 19, 
257, 261. 

Grunow, Eleonore, 232. 



Haller, 163. 

Hamann, 22. 

Hardenberg. See^ 

Hauptmann, Ge: 
his Sunken B 
modern roman' 

Haym, Rudolf, 
Die Romantisch 
his work compai 
of Huch, XIII 




bvalis." 

2, 3; 

321; a 

27-328. 

'is work, 

ule, XII; 

■ith that 



Hegel, 132, 144, 175. 

Heilborn, Ernst, editor of 
Novalis' works, 76; criticism 
of, 224. 

Heine, Heinrich, 95, 109; his 
Romantische Schule, XII, 10; 
uses title " Romantic School" 
incorrectly, XII. 

Heinrich von Ofterdingen, Nova- 
lis', 33, 78, 80, 82, 159, 213, 
301; hero is Novalis himself, 
282; meaning of fairy tale in, 
282, 283-287; the hero's 
journey, 289-293, 294-295; 
relation to Hymns to the 
Night, 294; Tieck's recon- 
struction of, 296; significance 
for us today, 300. See also 
"Blue Flower," "Hymns to 
the Night," and "Maiden 
divine." 

Heinse, Wilhelm, 22, 230, 234. 

Hemsterhuis, 67, 211, 282. 

Herder, 29, 66, 141, 165, 175, 
309; forerunner of roman- 
ticists, 22 ; his idea of individ- 
uality, 40; nature a living 
organism, 141; symbolization 
of nature, 167-168. 

Herz, Henriette, 65. 

Herzensergiessungen eines 
Kunstliebenden Klosterbrud- 
ders, Wackenroder's, 62, 73, 
204, 304, 309, 312. 

Hettner, Hermann, 319. 

Heymonskinder, Die, Tieck's, 
259, 260. 

Hoffmann, Amadaus, XII, 109. 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von, 3. 

Holderlin, J. C. Friedrich, 113. 

Homer, 166. 

Horen, die, 71, 72. 
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Huch, Ricarda, [her work 
Bluthezeit der Romantik, XII; 
her work compared with that 
of Haym, XIII. 

Hugo, Victor, 2. 

Hiilsen, Aug. L., 23, 190, 231. 

Humanism, 1, 14, 18, 184, 250, 
251; poet must pass through 
humanitarianism to be truly- 
humanistic, 1, 159-160; hu- 
manism, a reconciliation 
of Romanticism and Class- 
icism, 14-15, 324; the School 
as well as Goethe and 
Schiller humanistic as to 
first principles, 23; its relation 
to the romantic mission, 35; 
the part played by Schlegel's 
irony in humanistic art, 187- 
188; romantic patriotism, 
aesthetic rather than social 
and political, 308; humanism 
in French classicism, 318; 
the infinite and the finite in 
humanistic art, 321-323; what 
is humanistic art? 324-326, 
327-328, 330, 331. 

Humor, 255, 260. See "Irony." 

Hyacinth und Rosenbliitchen, 
Novalis', 275-279, 282. 

Hymns to the Night, Novalis', 
185, 214, 285; represent the 
mystic side of romanticism, 
208-209, 213, 279; a love- 
gospel, personal, and univer- 
sal, 209, 229; their relation to 
the death of Sophia von 
Kiihn, 217-219; the vision 
of the Third Hymn, 218-219; 
love-gospel became enlarged 
and universalized, 219, 250; 
Sophia becomes a divine 



Maiden, 221-222, 276; their 
meaning, 221, 223-224; Julia's 
relation to them, 225-226; 
the prose version and the 
version in] rythmic lines, 228- 
229; their relation to Schle- 
gel's Lucinde, 233, 245-249, 
250-251; relation to Hyacinth 
and Rosenbliitchen, 276, 279, 
292; Bohme's philosophy, 
279; relation to Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, 279, 294; the 
Blue Flower, 292. See also 
"Blue Flower," "Maiden 
divine," "Bohme," and 
"Lucinde." 

Ibsen, Henrik, 308. 

Ideen, Fried. Schlegel's, 205. 

Ifiiand, A. W., 71. 

Imagination, 131, 136, 159, 
180, 284, 286, 289, 300. 

Impressionism, 96, 97, 130, 327; 
appreciation of a higher value 
than impressionism, 101. 
See also "Criticism." 

Individualism, connects itself 
in 18th century with or- 
ganic life, 40-41; of the 
Stormers and Stressors, 41; of 
Goethe and Schiller, 42; its 
relation to irony, 65-66, 192, 
193, 194-195; to love and 
poetry, 155-156; romantic 
individualism and classic 
restraint, 319. 

Irony, 131, 138, 139, 159, 255, 
260; doctrine of man's in- 
tellectual overlordship, 65- 
66, 192, 3,93; closely allied to 
the romantic mood, 185-186, 
196; a "check on the poet's 
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enthusiasm and love, 187- Kiihn, Sophia von, meets Nova- 



188, 196-198; sums up Fried. 
Schlegel's whole philosophy, 
188-189 ; the ironist, an actor 
on the world's stage, 192-193; 
ironist one who feels within 
himself infinite powers, 193; 
Socratic irony, 194-195; the 
destructive elements in, 195, 
200; it implies self-restraint 
for artistic purposes, 196-198; 
the humorous element in it, 
199, 200-203; Tieck's irony 
compared with that of Pried. 
Schlegel, 199-204; its relation 
to symbolism, 205-206; Lu- 
cinde, 233, 235. 

Jacobi, Fried. Heinrich, 66. 
Jean Paul Fried. Richter, 69. 
Jena, Fried. Schlegel's first stay 

in, 67, 91; flourishing years 

of the School in, 70; A. W. 

Schlegel and Caroline settle 

in, 90-91. 
Jenaer Litteratur-zeitung, 71, 

72, 73. 
Julia. See " Charpentier, Julia 



Kaiser Octavianus, Tieck's, 64, 

127, 130, 261. 
Kant, 67, 132, 135, 213. 
Kater, Der gestiefelte, Tieck's, 

64, 73, 200, 201, 202, 203, 260. 
Keats, John, 23, 95, 327. 
Kepler, Johannes, 306. 
Kleist, Heinrich von, XII. 
Klinger, 234. 
Klopstock, F. G., 22, 141, 147, 

163. 
Kotzebue, F. von, 71. 



lis, 213; beautiful, 213; anal- 
ysis of her character, 214- 
fell ill , 214 ; eflfect of her illnes ; 
on Novalis, 214-215; her 
death has a transforming 
influence on Novalis, 216; 
was the divine Maiden, 219, 
221, 226, 276; taught Novalis 
that Night was life, 226; 
her relations to Julia, 226. 
See also "Hymns to the 
Night. " 

Landscape, in art and poetry, 
117; revived by Tieck, 118- 
119; the expression of mood, 
118; examples, 119, 174; 
Schwind and Richter, crea- 
tors of the atmospheric land- 
scape, 175. See also " Nature." 

Lavater, 22. 

Lehrlinge von Sais, Novalis', 
274, 275. 

Leibnitz, 153. 

Lenz, I. M. R., 234. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 312. 

Lessing, G. E., 67. 

Levin, Rahel, 85. 

Liebeszauber, Der, Tieck's, 260. 

Literature, represents life, 7, 17; 
its relation to science, 7; place 
of Heart and Head in, 8-10; 
of present day, impoverished, 
17; needs genuine roman- 
ticism and genuine classicism, 
17; the humanistic element 
in literature, 324-326, 327- 
330, 331. See also "Art" 
and "Poetry." 

Lother and Mailer, Dorothea's, 
87. 
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Louis XIV, landscape garden- 
ing, 20. 

Love, in its relation to " Duty, " 
5, 331; the fundamental note 
in romantic poetry, 28-29, 
256; the expression of indi- 
viduality, 115-116; love, the 
heart and pulse of roman- 
ticism, 151, 186, 329-330; 
this love in the first place a 
love for beauty, 151; beauty 
is love in sensuous form, 152; 
God the Master Lover of 
beauty, 152; Nature a Love- 
Song or Love-Dream of God, 
152-153; love and enthu- 
siasm, 155; it cultivates a 
sympathy for the poetic 
works of all nations, 156, 157; 
it had also a profound re- 
ligious basis, 157; yet this 
love lacking in humanistic 
value, 157-160; love restrained 
by irony, 186-187. 

Lovell, William, Tieck's, 114, 
200, 235. 

Lucinde, Schlegel's, 68, 69, 84, 
87; Dorothea Schlegel its 
heroine, 69, 84, 240, 242.; 
contains Fried. Schlegel's 
views on love and marriage, 
69; wife is her husband's 
friend, 86, 243, 244, 250; Caro- 
line assists Fried. Schlegel 
in the proof reading of, 91; 
Caroline one of the characters 
in, 92, 93; irony in, 203-204, 
250; compared with Whit- 
man's Children of Adam, 230; 
compared with Heinse's 
Ardinghello, 230; hero and 
heroine, 231; views of the 



School on, 231; written for 

jL a moral purpose, 231; its 
defence by Schleiermacher, 

1^231-233; Lucinde and The 
Hymns to the Night, 233, 245- 

^249, 250-251; links itself 
with Stormers and Stressers, 
234, 235; humanity without 
sex, 236-237, 248; the symbol- 
ism of the union of the 
male and female, 238-239; 
dangers in dealing with the 
passions of the body, 239, 
250; true matrimony needs 
no legal bond, 240-242, 250; 
sanctity of marriage, 242- 
243; a love gospel, 243; 
love is eternal, 244-245; 
mystic side of love, 245, 
250; omitted from Schlegel's 
collected works, 251. 

Luther, 133, 306. 

Lyceum der schonen Kiinste, 
Fried. Schlegel's Fragmente 
in, 68. 

Lyric Poetry, the Musenalma- 
nach, 74; romantic enthusi- 
asm for, 74 ; characteristics of 
some of Tieck's lyric poetry, 
123-127; the lyric mood, 275. 
See also, "Music," "Love," 
and "Poetry." 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, 2, 3, 308; 
his The Blind, 38. 

Maiden, divine, 81, 154, 247- 
249; chief figure in Novalis' 
works, 81; in Hymns to the 
Night, 221-222, 276, 279; 
in HyacinthundRosenblutchen, 
276, 277; in the fairy tale 
of Heinrich von Ofterdingen 
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284; the same as Christ, 284; 
in Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
292-293. See also "Blue 
Flower," "Bohme," and 
"Hymns to the Night." 

Harchen. See "Fairy tale." 

Carriage, romantic ideas of. 
See "Lucinde. " 

VIelanchton, 133. 

Vlendelssohn, Dorothea. See 
"Schlegel, Dorothea." 

Mendelssohn, Moses, 84, 231. 

VKchelangelo, 312. 

Michaelis, Johann David,89. 

Middle Ages, 317; romanticism 
not defined by a return to,10- 
11; Romance muse of the 
Middle Ages in Tieck's 
Genoveva and Kaiser Octa- 
vianits, 128; poetry of, com- 
pared with that of the Renais- 
sance, etc, 154, 313, 314, 317; 
mysticism in, 223; the "ro- 
mantic" period, 317. 

MoliSre, 317. 

Montesquieu, 66. 

Mood, — poetry, if genuine, the 
expression of mood, 108, 155; 
mood is a mental state sui 
generis, which impels man to 
poetic production, 108; in 
the mood, not only emotion 
but also intellect, imagina- 
tion, etc., 109; the mood and 
the dream, closely allied, 109; 
Romanticism is the gospel of 
the poetic mood, 109, 152; 
the poet's dreams must not 
take us too far away from 
life, 112-113; the mood an 
antidote to the poison of life's 
realities, 116; three kinds of 



mood, 117; the lighter lyric 
mood prized by the roman- 
ticists, 118; the landscape, a 
lyric mood in colors, 120; 
music, the expression of mood 
121; the rythm, rhyme, meter 
of poetry, the expression of 
mood, 121-123; danger of 
over-emphasizing the sen- 
suous quality of poetry, 121, 
123; Tieck's lyric expressive 
of musical moods, 123-126; 
Tieck's poetry of moods be- 
comes in his hands a "play- 
thing," 126; the tone-lyrics 
of primitive days, 126; Tieck's 
Genioveva and Kaiser Oetor- 
vianus, typical exemplifica- 
tions of, 129-130; the poetic 
mood and Fichteism, 137-138; 
the poetic mood and irony, 
138, 185-186, 196; Roman- 
ticism revelation of its own 
moods and of divine moods, 
153. See also "Love," 
"Poetry," and "Music." 

Morality. See " Ethical views. " 

Morbidity, in Wackenroder, 98- 
99; in Tieck, 111-112; in No- 
valis, 226-228. 

Murillo, 19. 

Music, effect of, on Tieck, 49- 
50, 121; highly esteemed by 
romanticists, 49, 121; to 
Wackenroder more than 
poetry, 49, 121; to Tieck 
poetry, love in search for a 
tone, 121; he sought to vo- 
calize word and phrase, 121- 
123; the musical quality in 
lyric poetry considered as 
poetry's chief end, 122; dif 
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ference between music and 
poetry, 123-124; Tieck's 
lyrics founded on musical 
moods, 124-126; the emp- 
tiness of poetry of that 
nature, 126; its resemblance 
to primitive tone-lyrics, 126; 
Wackenroder opposed to 
meaningless poetry, 127; mu- 
sic in Tieck's Genoveva and 
Kaiser Octavianus, 128-130. 
See also "Mood" and "Lyric 
poetry." 
Mysticism, 144; in Novalis, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 217, 293-294, 298; 
Bohme's mystic philosophy, 
82, 220-221; a yearning 
away from this world to some 
diviner dwelling place, 213; 
mystic powers of Novalis, 217- 
219; of the School is that 
of Plato and Plotinus not 
that of the Middle Age, 222, 
324; mysticism of Middle 
^ Ages, 223; Fried. Schlegel's 
( mystic philosophy of love, 
; 245, 250; see also "Maiden 
divine," "Blue Flowers," and 
"Nature." 
Mythology, 148, 283, 287. 

Naturalism, 10, 328. 

Nature, — some landscapes, 119, 
174; romantic conceptions 
of nature, a Love-Song or 
Love-Dream of God, 153-154; 
wild nature was called 
"romantic," 163-164; that of 
the romanticists and that of 
Rousseau, 163-164; nature 
sense subjective and pan- 
theistic, 165; romanticists 



fully conscious of the psycho- 
logical process, 166-167; the 
subjective intercourse with 
nature, 168-170; the posi- 
tion of the moon in, 170-171; 
sounds in nature, 171; the 
sound of the horn in the soli- 
tude of, 171-172; a mood of 
love in the midst of, 172; 
sympathy of nature in Tieck's 
Dream, 173; the romanticist's 
pantheistic nature, 175-183; 
Tieck's vision during a sun- 
rise, 176-178; pantheism of 
the romanticists does not ex- 
clude a divine Personahty, 
178 ; the universe God's great 
work of art, 180; friendship 
with nature, 181-183; the 
poet's limits in his inter- 
course with nature, 183-184; 
mystical conceptions of, 270, 
271. See also "Pantheism" 
and "Philosophy." 

Neoplatonism, 153, 165, 220. 

Nicolai, Fried, 71. 

Nietzsche, F., 69. 

Novalis (Friedrich von Harden- 
berg) , 2, 23, 34, 44, 55, 70, 
127, 159, 180-181, 190, 208, 
231, 319; his insistence on 
the technique of art, 43; in- 
tellect but a dream of feeling, 
45; to romanticize is to sym- 
bolize, 48; friendship with 
Fried. Schlegel, 56, 82, 211- 
212, 215; with Tieck, 56, 
70, 80; compared with Fried. 
Schlegel, 76, 79, 80, 186; com- 
pared with Tieck, 76, 77, 
80, 81, 168, 273, 278-279; 
with Wackenroder, 76, 77; 
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with 'A. W. Schlegel, 76, 77, 
79; no good edition of his 
works, 76; mysticism his 
master passion, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 217; Steffens' analysis 
of his character, 78 ; the fairy 
tale quality of his writings, 
79 ; A prophet and interpre- 
ter of spiritual things, 79; the 
lofty seriousness of his nature, 

79, 80; not an ironist, 80, 
138; Bbhme's influence on, 

80, 81, 82, 219, 221, 279; 
Tieck's influence on, 80, 81; 
his Heinrich von Ofterdingen, 
80, 81, 82, 274, 275, 282; his 
philosophy of the divine or 
veiled Maiden, 81, 82, 221- 
222, 276, 277, 279, 292-293; 
his Lehrlinge von Sais, 81, 
274, 275; his Hymns to the 
Night, 81, 208-209, 217-219, 
221-222, 223-224, 225-226, 
228-229, 245-249; his poetic 
mission, 82 ; the Blue Flower, 
82, 288, 289, 290, 291, 292- 
293, 296-297; his death, 82; 
his high estimate of the 
dream, 112; Fichte's phil- 
osophy, 137, 138; Schelling's 
philosophy, 142-143; his 
Die Christenheit und Europa, 
148; opposed to play with 
moods, 168-169; nature, 180- 
182, 276, 279; letter to 
Reinhold, 209-210; Schiller, 

210, 211; went to Leipzig 
to discipline his mind, 210- 
211; meets Fried. Schlegel, 
211; poet and business man, 

211, 213, 223; Fried. Schle- 
gel's description of, 211; 



talked with Fried. Schlegel 
on the Golden Age, 211; 
dreamer and man of the 
world, 212, 213; meets 
Sophia von Kuhn, 213; his 
analysis of Sophia's char- 
acter, 214; effect of So- 
phia's illness on him, 214-215; 
her death stimulates him to 
mystic contemplations and 
literary activity, 216-217; So- 
phia becomes his Beatrice, 
219; she becomes a divine 
Maiden, 221, 226, ';227; Vhis 
church hymns, 222; his' Love 
for Julia, 225-226; Hyacinth 
und Rosenhlutchen, 275-279, 
282. 
Novel, the, 25-27, 32, 84, 87, 
92, 275. 

Octavianus, Kaiser, 64. 
Ofterdingen. See Heinrich von 

Ofterdingen. 
On the Sublime and Beautiful, 

Burke's, 104. 
Ossian, 22. 

Pantheism, 131, 165, 178-183, 
256. See also "Religion." 

Pascal, 19. 

Patriotism, 303, 308; involves 
a sense of the genius of the 
race, 304; Wackenroder's 
exalted praise of native art, 
305-306; his patriotism as 
fervent as that of Goethe, 306; 
Fried. Schlegel's interest in 
the German past, 306-307; 
Tieck's patriotic contribu- 
tions, 307-308; patriotism 
sesthetic rather than social 
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and political, 308; Cosmo- 
Germanic conceptions of the 
School, 313-320; French ro- 
manticism anti-patriotic. 318; 
patriotic services rendered, 
319; see also "Cosmopoli- 
tanism. " 

Panlus, Caroline, 85. 

Percy's Reliques, 22. 

Perrault, Charles, 261. 

Peter Leberecht, Tieck's, 74. 

Petrarch, 71, 115, 118, 165, 166, 
314; Laura and Sophia, 
219. 

Phantasie. See "Ipiagination." 

Phantasieen Uber die Kunst, 
Tieck's and Wackenroder's, 
62. 

Phantasus, Tieck's, 253-256. 

Philosophy, the great philoso- 
phers of the time co-workers 
with the romanticists, 132; 
transcendentalists in Ameri- 
ca, 132-133; romanticists in- 
dependent philosophic think- 
ers, 133-134; common goal 
of romanticism and nation- 
alism, 134; the transcendental 
Ding an sieh, 135; the human 
ego enlarged by Fichte so 
as to include the transcend- 
ental, 135, 136; the ethical 
element in Fichte, 136; Fichte 
and the different members of 
the School, 137, 140; Fich- 
te's philosophy and irony, 
138-139; Schelling leads the 
romanticists back from the 
transcendental to nature, 140, 
142; the evolutionary the- 
ory in Schelling's nature phil- 
osophy, 140-141, 179;i^Fich- 
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teism a chronological impossi- 
bility, 141; Schelling studies 
nature a priori, 142; Schel- ■ 
ling's philosophy becomes in 
the hands of the romanticists 
poetic, 142, 270; romanticists 
deeply interested in a divine 1 
Principle, 144-145; Schlei- 
ermacher pointed out new 
avenues of approach to God, I 
146; we can communicate i 
with God only through feel- i 
ing, not through will or 
intellect, 146-147; romantic ' 
philosophic speculation and 
religious faith led to con- 
ceptions of a new mythology i 
and a new Catholic Church, 
148; Philosophy of the 
School has to do mainly with 
beauty and love, 150; ro- 
mantic conceptions of poetry, 
art, nature, and religion ex- 
plained by their philosophy 
of love, 150-153; romantic 
philosophy sought to sub- 
stitute the inner for the outer 
world, 156-160; it lacked 
in truly human idealization, ' 
160; pantheism of the ro- 
manticists did not exclude 
a divine Personality, 178-180; 
the poet's share in the divine 
plan of the universe, 179-182; 
the poets God's favorites, 180; 
Fried. Schlegel's and Schlei- 
ermacher's philosophy of 
"perfect "humanity, 236-237, 
248, 250; Novalis', 274. 
See also " Love " and "Poetry." 

Piero di Cosimo, 312. 

Pietism, 147. 
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Plato, 27, 34, 67, 81, 133, 153, 
208, 211, 236; B6hme, 220; 
mysticism 222, 324; Beauty- 
Absolute, 324. 

Plotinus, 222. 

Poetry, to poetize, to roman- 
ticize, to symbolize, 48; art- 
interpretations entitled to be 
called "poetry," 96; all genu- 
ine poetry founded on mood, 
108; romanticists primarily 
lovers of poetry and inter- 
preters of poetry, 150; their 
whole poetic activity ex- 
plained by their philosophy of 
love, 150-152; poetry found- 
ed on love universal, 154; 
romantic poetry the poetry 
of poetry, 154, 310; the poets, 
kings and princes of the 
world, 290; the tree of poetry, 
310-311, 316, 317, 820; the 
dream of a Neo-Romanticism 
uniting the poetry of all 
nations, 313-320, See also 
"Art" and "Mood." 

Politics, 308, 315. See also 
"Patriotism." 

Racine, 317. 

Rambler, 71. 

Raphael, 312. 

Rationalism, 134, 135. 

Reden iiber die Religion, Schlei- 
ermacher's, 146. 

Reichardt, 65. 

Reinhold, 209, 213. 

Religion, in its essence mystic, 
76; romanticists profoundly 
interested in a divine Princi- 
ple, 144; the God they 
sought not the Biblical, but a 



pantheistic God, 144, 175; 
yet they believed also in a 
Biblical God, 145, 147, 175; 
speculative efforts to ap- 
proach the Godhead, 145-146; 
Schleiermacher pointed out 
that only through Feeling God 
could be reached, 146-147; 
rested in part on speculation, 
in part on faith and contem- 
plation, 147-148; this irrec- 
oncilability solved by sym- 
bolism: on the one side a 
new mythology, on the other, 
a new Catholic Church, 148; 
romanticists neither Protes- 
tants nor Roman catholics, 
148-150. See also "Philoso- 
phy." 

Renaissance, 165; called the 
"romantic" period, 317. 

Restif de la Bretonne, 114. 

Richter. See "Jean Paul." 

Richter, Ludwig, 175. 

Ritter, Johann Wilhelm, 70. 

Roman. See "Novel." 

Romantic. See "Romanti- 
cism." 

Romantic Doctrine, 55, 68-69; 
see "Philosophy," "Love," 
"Poetry," and "Irony." 

Romanticism, 164, 327, 328; 
a modern renaissance of, XIV, 
XV, 3, 310; its modern 
opponents, XIV, 4; versus 
classicism, 1, 2; fundamen- 
tal in human nature, 1, 2, 6, 
12, 13, 328; no agreement 
as to meaning, 2; answers 
to the "sympathetic" temper 
in man, 4-5, 22 ; Heart, Feel- 
ing, Sympathy, the parent 
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instincts of, 5-7, 328-329; 
not defined by a return to 
the Middle Ages, 10-11; in 
Hellenic culture, 11-12; 
more than the return to any 
past period, 12; a return to 
the well-springs of life, 12; 
definitions and meanings, 12- 
13, 22, 24, 25, 26, 29, 34, 48, 
52, 53, 68-69, 109, 115, 134, 
152, 154, 160, 208-209, 229, 
243, 300, 310, 329; different 
in each age, 13; different 
in each individual, 13; 
often not humanistic, 15, 
324-328; of equal value with 
classicism, 15-16; can it ever 
wholly disappear? 16; tem- 
peramental approach to, 
19-20; relation to science, 
25; an emancipation, 26; 
the poetry of confession, 29, 
103, 326; it is symbolism, 
47, 48-49, 51-52, 208; ro- 
manticism, emotion, and 
mood are terms closely allied, 
109; a withdrawal into the 
kingdom of the inner life, 
115-116, 134, 142, 208, 229, 
329; it expresses itself in a 
distinct style, 120; to many 
the sensuous quality in Ijrric 
poetry independent of ideas 
is romanticism, 122; a gos- 
pel of the poetic mood, 152; 
a love-gospel of spiritual life, 
152, 154, 208, 243, 326, 329; 
romantic character grows by 
striving without doing, 158- 
160; French Romanticism, 
317-318; failures of, to ex- 
press the needs of our present 



day, 324-328; romanticism' 
sense of the infinite, 329- 
Romantic School in Germany, 
94,95,268,291; correct use 
of the title, XII, 55-56; same 
as Fruhromantik, XII; re- 
newed interest in, XIV; ita 
position in the literature of 
Europe, XV; reasons for 
renewing our interest in, 17- 
18; temperamental approach 
to romanticism of, 19-20; 
Its short-comings and ideals, 
17-18, 23-24; the School's 
forerunners, 22; its aim 
reconciliation not revolution, 
23; the writers of, 23; a 
humanistic movement, 23-24; 
Its aim, Seelenkultur, 24, 222, 
326; relation to Goethe's 
Wilh. Meister, 25, 27, 32, 84, 
87, 275; a movement of 
emancipation, 26; cannot es- 
cape stigma of aestheticism, 
27; romanticism of, a love- 
gospel, 28-29, 228-229; the 
personal element, 29, 69; 
love the central force of the 
movement, 28, 150-152; 
the superpersonal element of 
its romanticism, 30, 34, 69, 
326; the School and modem 
romanticism, 31; writers of, 
admirers of Greek beauty, 31; 
its relation to Schiller, 32; 
difference between its art and 
that of Goethe, 33, 42-43; its 
highest mission to reveal the 
Divine, 34-35, 326; Plato's 
Ideal Republic and its Golden 
Age , 3 4 ; its search for means 
to reconcile outer and inner 
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world, 36-37; difference of 
its art and that of the Storm- 
ers and Stressers, 42-43; in- 
sistence on artistic execution, 
42-45; influence of religion 
on its art, 46-49 ; high esteem 
of music, 49-51; art and na- 
ture symbolic, 51-54; had no 
well-defined programme, 55; 
no teachers, 55; made up of 
leaders of a general movement, 
55; members of, indepen- 
dent, 55-56; bound together 
by friendship, 56; had a com- 
mon goal traveled by separate 
roads, 56; Fried. Schlegel 
knits tie of union, 65; its 
centre in Berlin, 67, 69; Fried. 
Schlegel its doctrinaire, 68- 
69; component parts of its 
romanticism, 69, 72, 317; 
thence in Jena, 70-71, 91, 93; 
of short duration, 75; dif- 
ferent members of, compared, 
76, 96; its happy household 
in Jena suddenly broken up, 
93; much of their poetry 
not in verse, 95; members 
of, sympathetic interpreters 
of beauty, 96, 97; Roman- 
ticism of the School begun by 
Wackenroder's pronuncia- 
mento, 99; writers " apprecia- 
tive" rather than "impres- 
sionistic" critics, 102; wri- 
ters, progenitors of the poetic 
mood, 109, 152; romanticism 
of School a mood too long 
drawn out, 116; a com- 
mon mistake to apply to the 
whole School the defects of 
one of its writers, 127; Tieck's 



Genoveva and Kaiser Oetor 
vianus, the great symphonies 
of the School, 127-130; on 
account of its philosophy 
not easily understood, 131; 
writers of, profoundly religi- 
ous, 144, 145; relation to 
Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism, 148-150; its love essen- 
tially sesthetic, not humani- 
tarian, 158-160; wanted to 
poetize life, 159-160, 314-315; 
writers conscious of their 
intercourse with nature, 166; 
love and judgment the theo- 
retical programme of, 196; 
the exalted meaning of en- 
thusiasm among its writers, 
281-282; its love for the 
poetry of all nations, 310-311; 
a neo-romantic and cosmo- 
germanic school of literature, 
313-320; rejected French 
classicism, 317, 318; chief 
defects of the school, 326-327; 
what part of its inheritance 
still of value to us? 326-327. 

Rossetti, 2. 

Rotkapehen, Tieck's, 259. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 66, 
115, 141, 161, 309; a fore- 
runner of the school, 22; his 
Confessions; father of the 
modern mood, 109; the na- 
ture he loved best, 161-162; 
a prophet in his history of 
man's feeling for nature, 163. 

Rubens, 118. 

Runenberg, Der, Tieck's, 64. 

Ruvsdael, 118. 



Sachs, .Hans, 805, 806. 
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Satire, 260. 

Sehelling, Friedrich W. J. von, 
23, 70, 81, 132, 137, 142, 144, 
153, 175, 179, 205; his opin- 
ion of Caroline, 88-89; his 
love for Augusta Bohmer, 93; 
his new love for Caroline, 93. 

Schildbiirger, Tieck's, 200. 

Schiller, Friedrich von, 31, 40 
41, 66, 114, 144, 167, 175, 
213; follower of Kant, 32; 
his idealism one of character, 
32; assists A. W. Schlegel, 
90; his relations with No- 
valis, 210, 211, 212, 213; 
with Fried. Schlegel, 236. 

Schlegel, Aug. Wilhelm, 2, 22, 
55, 70, 74, 85, 89, 93, 190, 
211, 319; beauty a symbol- 
ic representation, 47; to 
poetize is to symbolize, 48; 
friendship with his brother, 
56; with Tieck, 56, 74; 
head of the romantic coterie, 
70, 73; a noted critic, 71, 
72; his critical reviews, 71; 
his Lectures on Literature and 
Art, 71, 72, 73; his Vienna 
Lectures, 71, 72, 76; trans- 
lator of Shakespeare, 72, 76, 
91, 312; compared with his 
brother, 72, 73, 76, 77; his 
romanticism, 73; his reviews 
of Tieck and Wackenroder, 
73, 74; influenced by Tieck, 
74; the Musenalmanach, 7^; 
his Ion, 74; a master in the 
technique of poetry, 75; but 
lacking in "consecration," 
75; his stay in Berlin, 75; 
influence on Mme. de Stael, 
76; an orientalist, 76; com- 
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pared with Tieck, 76, 77; 
with Novalis, 76, 77, 79; first 
meeting with Caroline, 89; 
marries her, and they settle 
in Jena, 90; leaves Caro- 
line in charge of his brother, 
91; Caroline probably never 
loved him, 94; his cosmo- 
politan scholarship, 312; hia 
dream of a cosmopolitan 
school, 315. 
Schlegel, Caroline, 23, 85, 93; 
compared with Dorothea, 83, 
88; a masculine mind com- 
bined with feminine charms, 
88-89; impulsiveness of her 
character, 89; relation with 
Georg Forster, 89, 90; was 
accused of political intrigues 
and imprisoned, 89-90; gave 
birth to an illegitimate child, 
90; A. W. Schlegel comes 
to her rescue, 90; he marries 
her and they settle in Jena, 
90; she becomes her hus- 
band's literary assistant, 90, 
91; renders also assistance 
to Pried. Schlegel, 91; host- 
tess of the household of the 
Romantic School, 91; exerts 
an influence on Fried. Schlegel, 
92; her self-characteriza- 
tion as left in a synopsis of a 
novel, 92-93; she was a 
coquette, 93, 94; yet also 
serious, 93, 94; Friedrich's 
characterization of, in his 
Lucinde, 93; falls out with 
Dorothea and Friedrich, 93; 
falls in love with Sehelling, 
93; never truly loved Schle- ' 
gel, 94; an interesting but 
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not a great woman, 94. 

Schlegel, Dorothea, 23, 65, 69, 
91, 93; heroine of Lminde, 
69, 84, 231; divorced from 
Veit, 69, 84; follows Fried. 
Schlegel to Jena, 69; her 
visions of her husband's dip- 
lomatic future, 75-76; com- 
pared with Caroline, 83, 88; 
a literary helpmate to her 
husband. Fried. Schlegel, 83; 
character of her first husband, 
Simon Veit, 83, 84; not a 
happy marriage, 83, 84; a 
worthy offspring of her father, 
Moses Mendelssohn, 84, 231; 
she meets Fried. Schlegel, 
84; joins herself to Fried. 
Schlegel without legal con- 
tract, 84, 239-240; her char- 
acter, 84, 85; her Letters, 
85, 87, 88; her unselfish 
love for her husband, 85, 86, 
87; a "friend" to her hus- 
band, 86; her novel Floren- 
tin, 86, 87; her translations, 
86; legally married to Fried. 
Schlegel in 1802, 88; she 
accepts Protestantism, 88; 
later she enters the Roman 
Catholic Chiu-ch, 88; her rela- 
tion with Caroline, 91, 93, 94. 

Schlegel, Friedrich, 22, 25, 31, 
34, 55, 84, 85, 93, 180, 199, 
204, 205, 213, 319; saw the 
romantic spirit in Greek art, 
12; admirer of Greek beauty 
31, 66; first a classicist, 
then romanticist, 31, 66, 189; 
reasons of change, 31; in- 
sistence on artistic execution, 
44-45; influence of religion 
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on art, 46-48; symbolism 
reconciles the finite with the 
infinite, 48-49; friendship 
with his brother, 56; with 
Novalis, 56, 77, 80, 211-212; 
his stay in Berlin, 65, 67, 69, 

70, 77, 84, 91, 189; intellec- 
tual supremacy, master pas- 
sion, 65, 79, 204, 205; im- 
portance of his irony, 65-66, 
189, 192, 193, 196; influence 
of Fichte on, in Jena, 66, 192; 
his Essays on Greek literature, 

66, 236, 311; his essay, 
Ueber das Studium der grie- 
schen Poesie, 66; an insati- 
able reader, 66; his essays 
on Jacobi, Georg Forster, 
and Lessing, 67; compared 
with Wackenroder and Tieck, 

67, 186; his interests in 
questions of history, 67; his 
aspiration to be a great critic, 
67; his Fragmente, 68, 79; 
his Ueber Goethe's Meister, 68; 
Ideen, 68; Ueber die Philos- 
ophie, 68; Gesprdch uber 
die Poesie, 68; his Lucinde, 

68, 69, 84, 91, 203-204, 230, 
245-249; his contributions 
to romanticism those of a 
philosophic doctrinaire, 68; 
his romanticism, 69; Niet- 
zsche's forerunner, 69; a 
mystic, 69, 74; entrance in- 
to the Roman Catholic 
Church, 69, 75, 207, 320; 
his second stay in Jena, 69, 

71, 91; compared with his 
brother, 72, 73; his Alar- 
cos, 74; editor of journals 
devoted to Germanic past, 
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75, 307, 312; writer o' pa- 
triotic lyrics, 75; as a dip- 
lomat, 75-76; compared with 
Tieck,' 76, 77, 186, 199- 
200; compared with Wack- 
enroder, 76, 186; compared 
with Novalis, 76, 77, 79, 80, 
186; he meets Dorothea in 
Berlin, 84; he makes her 
the heroine of his Lueinde, 
84, 240, 242; his relations 
with Caroline, 91, 92, 93; 
thinks that poetry can be 
criticized only through poetry, 
96; makes extensive use of 
Fichte's philosophy, 137; com- 
pared with Coleridge, 137; 
deeply interested in a divine 
Principle, 144; deficient in 
his love for mankind, 158-159; 
people could not understand 
what he meant by his irony, 
190-191; aspired to be the 
Socrates of his age, 196; 
his doctrine of self-expression 
and self-restraint, 196-198; 
difference between his irony 
and that of Tieck, 199-204; 
after 1798 his irony passes 
into symbolism, 204-207; 
friendship with Schleiermach- 
er, 232; his views on the 
social position of the woman, 
235-236; On Diotima, 236; 
On Philosophy, 236; not 
legally married to Dorothea 
till 1802, 239-240; faithful 
to Dorothea, 242; his in- 
terest in the German past, 
306-307; his Geschichte der 
Poesie der Griechen und Romer, 
311; his Ueber die Sprache 



und Weisheit der Indiert 
311. 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich Dan- 
iel Ernst, 22, 25, 55, 65, 75, 
81, 85, 127, 144, 175, 204; 
makes attempts to write lyric 
poetry, 74; compared with 
Novalis, 79, 81; his view 
of a religious man, 81; de- 
fence of Lueinde, 232-233; 
perfected humanity, 236-237. 
See also " Religion" and " Phi- 
losophy." 

Schwind, Moritz von, 175. 

Science, its relation to literature, 
7; to romanticism, 25. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 2, 23. 

Shaftesbury, 153. 

Shakespeare, 45, 49, 71, 165, 
166, 192, 258, 312, 314; hia 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 
19, 113, 258; the greatest 
of romantic poets, 45; his 
Macbeth, AS; Caroline assists 
her husband in his Shake- 
speare translation, 91; his na- 
ture sense anticipating that of 
Rousseau, 163; his Tempest, 
258. 

Shaw, Bernard, 308. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 2, 23, 
26, 95, 327. 

Socialism, 331. 

Socrates, 194, 195, 199; his 
irony, 194-195. 

Solger, 199. 

Sommernacht, Die, Tieck's, 61, 
113. 

Sophia. See "Kiihn, Sophia 
von." 

Sophocles, 11. 

Spiess, 71. 
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Spinoza, 67, 144, 153, 165, 205. 

Stael, Madame de, 139, 319; 
meeting with Fichte, 189. 

Steffens, Henrik, 70, 78, 175, 
231 ; his analysis of Novalis' 
character, 78. 

Sternbalds Wanderungen, 
Tieck's, 62, 235. 

Stolberg, Friedrich, 163. 

Stormers and Stressers, fore- 
runners of school, 22, 141, 
147; revolutionary, 22; their 
ideas of individuality, 41; 
difference between their art 
and that of Goethe and the 
romanticists, 42-43 ; they 
were only "Gef iihlsmenschen, ' ' 
42-43, 198; fell back upon 
human instincts, 134-135; 
Lucinde, 234. 

Straparola, Giovanni, 261. 

Straussfedergesehichten, Tieck's, 
114, 200. 

Sturm und Drang. See " Storm- 
ers and Stressers." 

Style, romantic, directly de- 
pendent upon Symbolism, 52, 
53, 120. See also "Art." 

Symbolism, 164, 265, 327, 328; 
expresses discord yet har- 
mony, 37, 131 ; closely related 
to romanticism, 37, 39, 47, 
48-49, 51-52, 208; points to 
a meaning, 38, 51; symbol- 
ism of the School, metaphy- 
sical, 38; examples, 38-40; 
symbolism has always been, 
40; it reconciles the finite 
with the infinite, 47; sym- 
bolism and allegory, 52, 206; 
through it romantic mission 
expressed, 53; it defines ro- 



mantic style, 53, 120; the 
universe is God's great book 
of symbols, 180; its relation 
to irony, 205-206; Day sym- 
bol of the Night, 226; 
Earth symbol of Heaven, 
226. 

Taine, H. A., 319. 

Tennyson, 2, 165, 183, 191 

Texte, Joseph, 318, 319. 

Theocritus, 118, 165, 166. 

Thompson, James, 163. 

Tieck, Ludwig, 2, 23, 54, 55, 65 
85, 97, 231, 320, 327; insis- 
tence on artistic execution, 
44; Prim Zerhino, 45, 64, 
65, 260; effect of music on, 
49-51; his symbolism, 51-52; 
friendship with Wackenroder, 
56, 60, 61, 173; with A. W. 
Schlegel, 56, 74; a complex 
personality, 60, 63; a volu- 
minous writer, 61; his Die 
Sommernacht, 61, 113; his 
Abdallah, 61, 113-114, 267; 
Das grune Band, 61; had 
an unrestrained imagination, 
61; Wackenroder his critic, 
61-62; imitates Wackenro- 
der's style, 62; his Phantor 
sieen and Sternbald, 62; 
compared 'With Wacken- 
roder, 62, 67, 76, 96, 127, 
129; a rational strain in his 
make-up, 63; a satirist and 
realist, 63; a"Stimmungs- 
poet," 63, 80; an actor, 64, 
257; lacked seriousness, 64, 
80, 265; his Der gestiefelte 
Kater, 64, 73, 200, 201, 202' 
203, 260; Die Verkehrte Welt, 
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64; Genoveva, 64, 127; Kai- 
ser Octavianus, 64, 127, 261; 
his character, 64 ; Der Blonde 
Eckbert, 64, 170, 268-270; 
Der Runenberg, 64, 270-272; 
compared with Fried. Schle- 
gel, 67, 76, 186, 199-200; in 
Jena, 70; Blaubart, 73, 200; 
influenced by A. W. Schlegel, 
74; the Musenalmanach, 74; 
compared with Aug. W. 
Schlegel, 76, 129; compared 
with Novalis, 76, 80, 81, 129, 
130,273,278-279; his mys- 
ticism, 77, 80, 270, 271; 
his influence on Novalis, 80; 
an appreciative art-inter- 
preter, 97; the poetic mood 
can be best studied in Tieck, 
109; his moods much the 
same as his dreams, 110-111, 
256-257; his dream-instinct 
had also a physiological ba- 
sis, 111; his night-dreams, 
111-112; considered dreams 
of the highest value, 112, 117; 
the three periods in his de- 
velopment, 113; his William 
Lovell, 113, 235, 267; his 
Straussfedergesehiehten, 114; 
influenced by Wackenroder, 
115, 116-117; the poet's 
spirit like an ever-moving 
stream, 117; three kinds of 
moods, 117; the landscape 
as the expression of mood, 
118-120; his attempts to give 
to poetry, musical melody, 
121-126; he sacrificed ideas 
to musical construction, 122- 
125; poetry became thus of- 
ten a "plaything" in his hands, 



125-126; but Tieck could 
also be serious, 127, 265; 
Tieck and Wordsworth, 167; 
conscious of the psychologi- 
cal process of man's inter- 
course with nature, 166-167; 
he played with nature's ima- 
ges, 168-169; his great love 
for nature, 169-170, 177; 
his unique experience of a 
sunrise in the Harz Mountains, 
176-178; difference between 
Tieck's irony and that of 
Fried. Schlegel, 199-204; 
Sternbald, 235; he and No- 
valis fairy tale writers, 
253; his P/iaKta8«s, 253-256, 
258, 264, 267, 273; hmita- 
tions of his child-like tempera- 
ment, 256-257, 258, 259; 
his essay on the Supernatural 
in Shakespeare, 258; Die 
Elfen, 262-264, 265-266, 267, 
270; Die Freunde, 266-267; 
his interest in the art and 
literature of the past, 307- 
308; Tieck and Shakespeare, 
312. 

Tieck, Sophie. See "Bern- 
hardi, Sophie." 

Tolstoi, Leo Count, 27. 

Uhland, Ludwig XII, 95, 109. 

Veit, Dorothea. See " Schlegel, 

Dorothea." 
Veit, Johannes, 85. 
Veit, Philip, 85. 
Volksbucher. See " Fairy tale. " 
Voltaire, 66, 317. 



Wackenroder, Wilh. H., 23, 
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56, 61, 65, 204, 319; feeling 
versus reason, 45-46, 58; 
nature and art symbols, 49; 
friendship with Tieck, 56, 60, 
173; of sensitive tempera- 
ment, 57, 97, 98; speaks 
the language of the heart, 
57; Ms pure religious faith, 
58, 77; lover of art rather 
than a critic, 58 ; his Essays, 
contain leading ideas of 
School, 58-59; was not un- 
derstood by his father, 59; 
his love for music, 59; crit- 
icises Tieck, 61-62; his 
Herzensergiessungen, 62, 73, 
304, 309, 312; compared 
with Tieck, 62, 67, 76, 96, 
127; compared with Fried. 
Schlegel, 67, 73, 76, 96, 186; 
with A. W. Schlegel, 76, 96; 
with Novalis, 76; an "ap- 
preciative" rather than an 
"impressionistic" critic, 96, 
102; his sensitive nature in 
part due to a weak body, 98- 
99; his physiological or- 
ganization connected with 
his artistic nature, 99; his 
high estimate of emotional 
life, 99, 103; his genuine 
insistence on individual feel- 
ing inaugurates the Romantic 
Movement, 99; a born in- 
terpreter and revealer of 
human emotions, 100; 
much aflPected by the sound 
of music, 100; a lofty ideal- 
ism permeates his interpre- 



tations, 101; to him art in- 
terpretation was the reve- 
lation of human individuality 
and divine life, 103; had 
some ideas of the theory 
of "sympathetic imitation," 
104; possessed the rare 
power of sympathetic insight 
into nature and human life, 
105, 106-107; his influence 
on Tieck, 115, 116-117; the 
Moses who gave to all believ 
ers the romantic Decalogue, 
116; Fichteism, 137; defender 
of the poetic mood, 138; stim- 
ulates an interest in nature 
and art, 304-306. 

Walzel, Oskar F., 66, 76. 

Welt, Die verkehrte, Tieck's, 65. 

Weltgeist, 175, 179, 256, 270, 
276. 

Werner, Zacharias XII, 109. 

Whitman, Walt, 177, 230; his 
Childrenof Adam and Lucinde, 
230, 250. 

Wieland, C. M., 66. 

Wilhelm Meister, Goethe's. See 
"Goethe." 

William Lovell, Tieck's. See 
"Lovell, William." 

Winckelmann, J. J., 22, 66. 

Women, romantic Conception 
of. See "Ethical views." 

Wordsworth, William, 2, 23, 95; 
his Reaper, 36. 

Zerbino, Prim, Tieck's, 45, 64, 

65, 260. 
Zwingli, 133. 



